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THE BOURBONS. 


HERE are two families in Europe which, if they ever 
disappear from the scene, are constantly reappearing ; 
which are always ready to play all kinds of parts ; and which, 
if not alike in the success with which they take their place 
in the world, are not dissimilar in the readiness with which 
they seize all opportunities offered to them. There is always 
a Reaves or a Bourvon ready for whatever happens to be 
uppermost. The Cosuras principally shine in marriage, and 
wisely keep a Protestant branch, a Catholic branch, and a 
ibly Greek branch, according to the occasion that may 
arise, and the faith of the heiresses they espouse. When 
they are married, they are most excellent people in their high 
station—just, temperate, honest, eminently respectable, and 
thoroughly penetrated with modern ideas. The late King of 
the BELGIANs was perhaps the only Continental Sovereign who 
ever showed consistently that he understood the position of a 
constitutional monarch. The Boursons are not perhaps equal 
to the CopurGs, or at any rate they are not so suited to the times 
in which they now find themselves. But they are, even in 
their comparatively fallen state, a family of great energy, 
great gilts, and a sort of faculty for always turning up. They 
differ, however, from the Cosures in this respect, that they 
have no fixed type in them of character, conduct, and opinions. 
They are not without a versatility which, in its way, is 
really remarkable. At this moment they are making three 
efforts of totally different kinds, in three very distinct spheres 
of European politics. ‘There is a Bourbonist reaction being got 
up at Rome; the object of which is to give the Neapolitans 
once more the delightful presence of the heir of their beloved 
Bousa. In Spain, the heir of the Carlists is said to be getting 
upa revolution in Catalonia with the English Constitution in his 
hand—a sight worth seeing, not only for Spaniards, but still 
more for Englishmen, who can never find out what their own 
Constitution is, and would like, above all things, to see it in 
some one’s hand. Lastly, there is the Count of Paris putting 
out a general programme on the affairs of Germany and 
France, denouncing Cesarism, and appearing as the champion 
of French liberty. These different phases of Bournon activity 
are of very unequal importance and value, and waken in us 
the very different sensations of disgust, amusement, and re- 
spectful admiration. But still they may be taken to show 
that the family is alive, aiming at the realization of its own 
peculiar objects, and wishing to take again a prominent place 
in Europe. It seems, indeed, as if ruling families were very 
hard to get rid of. We have found it so in England, and 
cannot be surprised that it should be so elsewhere. This day 


Rvsseit writing letters at all kind of odd moments that seem 
to offer an occasion of supplanting enemies or tricking friends. 
And this day a hundred years hence we cannot think it im- 
probable that Boursons will still be going on working with 
admirable courage and perseverance to get themselves de- 
throned if they happen to be reigning, and to get themselves 
crowned again if they happen to be in exile. 

For the Bourson conspiracy going on at Rome we have 
nothing to express but simple abhorrence. We hope it may 
Utterly and ignominiously fail. It is difficult to conceive any 
Worse fate for Naples than that a feeble bigot, made gloomy 
and sour by exile and stirred on by a pernicious influence in 

own circle, the tool of priests, the plaything of the Jesuits, 
should once more throw Southern Italy back. It is quite 
true that a large portion of the inhabitants of South Italy do 
not like the present Government, and wish to have their old 
amiliar reign of anarchy, murder, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion restored. The Italian army is in a great measure occu- 
Pied and absorbed in the painful duty of holding Naples and 
Sicily. And there is no Joubt that the enthusiasm of many 


has cooled, and that those who once hoped great things from 
the Government of Vicror EmmaNnveL are now surly and 
indignant, and inclined to pronounce the scheme of a United 
Italy a failure. But this does not in the least show that 
it would be a good thing that the Bourbonist a 
should succeed. The thing the Neapolitans wish for is bad, 
just as the thing the Irish are said to wish for—namely, sepa- 
ration from England—is bad ; not so much bad for those whom 
they wish to hurt, as bad for themselves. It may be said that 
this is only a matter of opinion—that zealous Catholics think 
orthodoxy the first of blessings, and prize nothing so much as 
the favour of the Pore; and that the Neapolitans, if they 
honestly wish to separate from a Government denounced and 
cursed by the Pope, ought to be indulged. It is true that it is 
a matter of opinion, but then those who think the whole system 
of governing favoured by the Pope to be based on a radical 
mistake, and a misconception of the real duties of civilized 
man, are entitled to their opinion too; and as their side is now 
triumphant in South Italy, they of course wish it to go on 
succeeding. That they are in some measure right must be 
allowed by any one who will merely study the Boursons 
themselves. So far as the Boursons are devoted to the 
reaction, to ecclesiastics, and to the reign of superstition 
and ignorance, they sink to a very low type in personal 
character and conduct. So far as they are liberal, impressed 
with modern ideas, interested in secular pursuits, and 
capable of looking at European politics as a whole, they 
rise to one of the highest types, in personal character 
and conduct, that the high society of Europe can pre- 
sent. At their lowest and most reactionary end they sink to 
the level of the King of Narres; at their highest and most 
liberal end they rise to the level of the Duke of Aumate. 
There is, however, one good result which these Bourson 
enemies of Italy can effect, and are effecting. They can awaken 
the jealousy and hostility of the Emperor of the Frencu. It 
would be a very curious sort of inducement for him to 
occupy Rome with his troops, that he might give a sure asylum 
to those who are plotting to restore a Bourson to a throne. 
Whatever may be the faults of Cesarism in itself and for 
France, there can be no doubt that the alliance with Louis 
NaPoLeon is the best safeguard Italy can really have against 
the reactionary party. Whether the Emperor of the Frencu 
has any interest in the success or failure of the hero of the 
Carlists and his singular handful, it is hard to say. It seems 
to be nothing more than a scheme for one Bourson to 
trip up another. All that can be said is, that the present 
Government of Spain is so exceedingly bad that even 
another Bourson of the same branch might possibly do 
better; and if he can persuade any decent number of regiments 
to think him worth running the risk of being shot for, he may 
succeed, and have his little turn at governing in the classic 
land of revolutions. 

The Count of Paris deserves to be spoken of in a totally 
different way. It is impossible that any set of persons should 
have behaved better, more prudently, and with greater self- 
respect and dignity than the whole family of Louis Puitiere 
have done since they were driven into exile just twenty years 
ago. The heir of this branch of the Boursons has received 
every possible advantage of education that could have been 
given him. He has been shown what war is like; he has 
been encouraged to acquire a large amount of political infor- 
mation ; and Englishmen may venture to add, that he has also 
enjoyed the benefit of living a very long time in the one 
country which can teach a Frenchman that which he can 
learn nowhere else. The fruits of this laborious training, and 
of all these hereditary and accidental advantages, are clearly to 
be traced in the able, lucid, and judicious paper on German poli- 
tics which has just been published in England. Substantially 
he agrees entirely with the policy of the Emperor, although it 
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would probably have cost him something to own it. The 
Emperor thought that the consequences of the Prussian vic- 
tory at Sadowa should be frankly accepted, and that Germany 
should be left to ally itself with Prussia on such terms as it 
might think proper and find possible. But he also thought 
that, if peace were maintained, the German element in the 
new Germany thus created would be much stronger than if 
the Prussian element was forced into prominence by a hasty 
war. This is exactly the view maintained by the Count of 
Paris, and the Emperor may have the satisfaction of thinking 
that his policy is approved by a rival who would not spare 
adverse criticism if a fair opening for such criticism had 
been given. But the Count of Paris goes further. He not 
only sides with the Emperor, but he separates himself from 
M. and those whom M. Tuiers represents. He dis- 
tinctly says that he thinks M. Tuiers was quite wrong 
about Germany. This is in itself not very material; 
for, if the Count of Paris had agreed with M. Tutrrs, 
he would have shown much less sense than he is reported 
to possess. But in one way it is not without importance, 
for it suggests what is the real difficulty of the Liberal 
branch of the Boursons. If by any chance they were re- 
called to rule over France, they would find themselves allied 
necessarily with persons much less liberal than themselves. If 
the Count of Paris outlives the feeble dreamer who calls him- 
self Henry V., he will be the head not only of the Orleanists, 
but of the Legitimists; not only of the Constitutional party, 
but of the party of reaction. ‘This would be a most serious 
drawback to him in the actual conduct of affairs. He would 
either have to separate himself from his supporters, or he 
would have to enter on that fatal path of dallying with re- 
action which has so often proved the ruin of his race. If a 
Ministry of Orleanists and Legitimists were now in power, 
there is every reason to believe that the policy to which it 
would incline, especially in foreign affairs, would be much 
more narrow and petty, not only than the policy of the 
Emperor, but also than the policy of the Count of Panis. 
This is the dark speck in the fortunes of the Boursons. They 
seem unable to escape suffering for the sins of their fore- 
fathers; and even when a Bovurson is as liberal, temperate, 
and sound a thinker as the Count of Paris, he still cannot 
clear himself from the ties that bind him to the great chief 
of his fumily who revoked the Edict of Nantes. 


MR. BRIGHT ON IRELAND, 


R. BRIGHT’S speech at Birmingham combines many of 

his conspicuous merits with an avoidance of his most 
characteristic defects. No contemporary orator is so uniformly 
vigorous and lucid; but, except in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Briaut has generally employed his eloquence in 
convincing and stimulating adherents who required neither 
persuasion nor additional excitement. In discussing the Irish 
question he has abstained from the contumelious language 
which has so often irritated his opponents and repelled the 
sympathies of moderate or neutral politicians. The Birming- 
ham speech, addressed to the reason of statesmen, and not to 
the passions of a mob, might have been delivered in the 
House of Commons, where Mr. Bricur is for the most part 
temperate and argumentative. That a doctrine is question- 
able is a reason for examining it with vigilance, and not for 
refusing to discuss it. It is extremely doubtful whether Mr. 
Bricut’s plan for dealing with landed property in Ireland 
would efiect his principal object; and the further question 
remains whether the minute subdivision of estates would be 
advantageous to the community; but the proposal is in no 
respect unjust or revolutionary, and it contrasts favourably 
with the schemes of confiscation which have been often 
recommended by Irish demagogues. In dealing with the 
Church Establishment, Mr. Brigur adopts to a certain ex- 
tent the principle which was advocated by Mr. Ausrey 
pe Vere and Bishop Moriarty, of making some pro- 
vision out of the ecclesiastical funds for the several re- 
ligious communities; and there is much to be said for the 
proposal of paying over in gross any sums that might be 
assigned to the Anglican Church, to the Roman Catholics, 
or to the Presbyterians. The mode of dealing with the 
residue would not present any insuperable difficulty. It is 
satisfactory to quote Mr. Bricut’s authority for the general 
proposition that statesmen ought, if possible, to secure the 
assent of those for whom they legislate. The voice of con- 
ciliation, applied either to practice or to theory, has of late 
years seldom been heard on a Birmingham platform. Lord 
STANLEY, indeed, was reminded that the party and the Govern- 
ment of which he is a member had yielded to intimidation ; 


and Mr. Rorsuck was taunted with the heretical propensities 
which he exhibited when the result of the American ciyi] 
war was still doubtful; but there was no personal bitterness 
in the criticisms on Lord Srantey’s Bristol speech, and Mr, 
Roesuck’s pugnacity sufficiently accounts for the blows ‘to 


which he is exposed in his turn. It is much more important 


to calm the angry passions of Irish party than to consult the 
susceptibilities of single politicians. 

Mr. Bricur reproduced in substance at Birmingham the 
project which he first announced at Dublin. For the purpose 
of converting the occupiers of the land into freeholders, he 
proposes to advance money for the purchase of small holdings 
which the existing proprietors may be willing to sell; and 
he calculates that, by a payment of five or six per cent. on the 
price for principal and interest, the purchasers might clear off 
the incumbrance in five-and-thirty years, having during the 
interval enjoyed security of tenure on condition of meeting 
the annual charge. As Parliament, representing the tax- 
paying community, would lose little or nothing by the 
operation, the voluntary transfer of property would neither 
be objectionable in principle nor burdensome to the country ; 
yet the question arises whether the process which appears to 
Mr. Bricut so easy would be either simple or successful. 
Lord Srantey had not unseasonably protested against a resort 
to quacks merely because no complete or certain cure was 
known for a social disease. The retort that, when a disease 
has defied the efforts of regular practitioners, it may be ex- 
pedient to try a quack, is ingenious, but, in common with 
much effective rhetoric, it is fallacious. The appeal from 
a regular doctor, who has failed to understand the case, 
to an empirical charlatan who may hit by accident ona 
remedy, is not analogous to a preference of an arbitrary 
device to sound economical doctrine. It was against quackery 
rather than against quacks that Lord SranLey warned his 
audience and the country. The special plan recommended 
by Mr. Bricur was probably not within Lord Sranzey’s 
purview when he denounced chimerical schemes which 
practically involved confiscation ; yet it is extremely doubtful 
whether it would be judicious to stimulate purchases of land 
by advances of public money. The disintegration of landed 
estates is already in progress through the aid of the Encum- 
bered Estates Court, and it is evidently better to deal in the 
first instance with the lands of embarrassed proprietors than 
to buy up, as Mr. Bricur wishes, the flourishing estates of 
wealthy absentee noblemen. Experience shows that the Irish 
middle-classes, including the farmers, have large hoards of 
money, and of late years the officers of the Estates Courts 
have found that the highest amount of purchase-money 
is realized by the division of estates into lots of moderate 
dimensions. Within twenty years one-ninth part of the soil 
of Ireland has been sold under the direction of the Court, and 
for some time past no large properties have been alienated 
in bulk. When small purchasers are able and willing 
to pay the highest prices, it seems at least unnecessary to 
reinforce their private resources by the funds of the State; 
but it is true that the buyers of encumbered lands are not 
generally the persons whom Mr. Bricur wishes to favour. 
The lots are sold to small tradesmen, and village money- 
lenders, rather than to the occupiers of the farms; and conse- 
quently a class of petty landlords, resembling the middlemen 
of a former generation, is gradually coming into existence. 
The Irishman whom theorists desire, on plausible grounds, to 
elevate into a peasant proprietor, himself greatly prefers the 
ease and dignity of landowner subsisting on his rent; and if 
the South and West of Ireland were at this moment carved 
out into freehold holdings of fifty acres, the occupations would 
in a few years be multiplied fivefold, while the number of 
owners might probably remain the same. 


To effect his object Mr. Brian must give the occupier 4 
pre-emption, and he must also restrain him from subletting 
and from alienation, except to another occupier. ‘The limi- 
tation of the contract to a single purchaser in each case 
would go far to deprive the vendor of liberty of choice; nor 
could the bargain be equitably made except under the con- 
ditions which are now applied to compulsory purchases for 
public works. The shopkeeper and the little capitalist, who 
now habitually invest their savings in land, would find them- 
selves excluded from the market; and the gratitude of the 
farmer, who would be forced into their place, would perhaps 
not compensate the Government for their reasonable dissatis- 
faction. It would be agreeable to become an owner, but 
new holder would be indignant when he found that he was 
debarred by law from exercising the rights of property. 
The Government would forbid him to let potato patches to 
his neighbours, although he could not be prevented from 
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dividing his land among his children ; or, if no precaution 
were taken, population would rapidly outrun subsistence, 
and a new Irish famine would again demonstrate the laws of 
political economy. Fifty years ago, fixity of tenure in Ireland, 
although it prevailed almost universally, only extended to the 
first set of lessees, while the occupiers were tenants at will 
under middlemen with long leases. In Prussia, cultivation 
by hereditary occupiers was the ancient custom of the country, 
and in the United States and the British American provinces 
the payment of rent is exceptional, because the supply of 
freehold land is practically unlimited. It is unnecessary to 
establish Rent Banks, though the experiment might perhaps 
be unobjectionable, where there is no difficulty in borrowing 
money on the security of land. It is only by their own choice 
that solvent landowners abstain from selling their estates, and 
the class of embarrassed proprietors is rapidly disappearing 
under the operation of the present law. A Government 
which has within twenty years guaranteed to the owners of a 
large part of Ireland an indefeasible Parliamentary title can 
scarcely listen to historical or traditional claims founded on 
the confiscations of two or three centuries ago. 

To the Fenian plan of violent separation, and to the priestly 
project of repeal of the Union, Mr. Bricur returns nearly the 
same answer which would be given by the great body of 
rational Englishmen. His conventional denunciation of the 
irregular practices by which the Union was carried had little 
bearing on the general purpose of his speech. It may be true 
that, as he said, the British Empire was powerful before the 
Union; but, except between 1782 and 1800, Ireland was 
governed as a province, and the short interval of legislative 
independence began with armed sedition and culminated in 
open rebellion. It matters little whether the license of 
talking about repeal is reserved to the Irish, if Mr. Bricur 
agrees with Lord Sraniey that the actual concession is im- 
practicable and inexpedient. Mr. Bricur will never consent 
to repeal “until it is proved in England that statesman- 
“ship is absolutely dead, and until it is proved in Ireland 
“that right and justice have ceased to influence mankind.” 
Lord Srantey’s declaration that he would never consent 
to repeal at all was less eloquent, not more explicit, and 
it was shorter. The recognition of an insuperable difti- 
culty may sometimes be as statesmanlike as the confident 
proposal of a political panacea ; but there can be no difference 
of opinion as to the importance of the question which Mr. 
Bricut has discussed with unusual temperance of language. 
Ireland is, under the present circumstances of America, the 
weak point of the British Empire, and the removal of exist- 
ing grievances is the first duty of statesmen. The proportion 
of evil which lies beyond the reach of legislation is probably 
larger than it appears to Mr. Brianr. 


THE AUSTRIAN RED-BOOK. 


ty these days of candid revelations, Austria, like every other 
country, tells her story to the world, and describes, at 
stated periods, how she has been going cn at home and abroad. 
She has also started a coloured book for her Foreign Office 
papers, and her colour is red. Its contents are, we may hope, 
as entertaining as if they had appeared in green or yellow, and 
perhaps a little more true. For Austria has now nothing to 
conceal. She has adopted a new foreign policy, to which she 
steadfastly adheres, at all costs and under all circumstances. 
Itis a policy of the most absolute non-intervention. She will, if 
possible, have nothing to do with the affairs of any of her neigh- 
bours. Friendly with all, she wishes to be specially allied 
to none, and the record of her foreign policy given in the 
Red-book is really little else than a record of the steps she 
took on various occasions to keep out of all dangerous 
friendships and enmities. The only relaxation which she 
permits herself in the statement of her complete neutrality 
is the insertion of an occasional epigram, or a very slight 
and courteous sarcasm. Those who write in her name can- 
not resist the temptation of interspersing observations which 
are pervaded by the calm good humour of a bystander watch- 
ing the operations of combatants. Prussia and German 

naturally occupy the first place in her attention. She tells us 
most frankly of the overtures that had been made to secure 
her alliance in the struggle which a few months ago seemed 
impending over Europe. Her position was this :—She did not, 
of course, wish to support Prussia in a war against France, and 
to be instrumental in evoking a conflict the immediate effect 
of which must have been to place all Germany under Prussia. 
She therefore threw cold water on all the proposals of Prussia 
that she should take the German and national side in defend- 
ing the claims of Germany to Luxemburg. But, on the other 


hand, she was not going to let it be supposed that she would 
intrigue with the enemies of Germany in a quarrel which 
Germany thought a national one, and she was there- 
fore as distant to France as to Prussia. Further, at 
one period, which is not exactly specified, the minor 
States of South Germany seem to have opened nego- 
tiations with her, but she found that all the advantages of 
the alliance were to be on their side. There was nothing, 
as she puts it, to recompense her for giving up that 
liberty of action which she gained by retiring from the 
German Confederation. There is admirable sense and good 
feeling in this declaration. Austria is determined to get 
something out of Sadowa. She has ceased to be a German 
Power; and this has its good side for her as well as its 
bad. It gives her independence, and saves her from having 
to attend to the affairs of her neighbours. This liberty to 
act only for herself is a precious boon, which she is not to be 
tempted to throw away ; not even although, as she owns, the 
state of things brought about in Germany by Prussia is very 
different from that contemplated in the Treaty of Prague. 
But then, as she consoles herself by observing, she is not the 
only sufferer. The part of the treaty which relates to North 
Schleswig “ bears traces of the mediation of France”; and 
this part of the treaty is still inoperative. 

If there is any Power of which Austria speaks with especial 
friendship, it is Italy. Here the revolution in the old foreign 
policy of Austria is complete. Instead of occupying Italy in 
order to uphold the Porr, Austria now upholds the indepen- 
dence and unity of Italy, and will give no support whatever 
to the Pope. On this point she is even firmer than might have 
been expected. She will not waste a florin or a soldier on the 
temporal power. As far as she is concerned, Italy may arrange 
matters with the Pope as she pleases. In the autumn of 1866 
two Austrian vessels of war appeared off Civita Vecchia and 
made the susceptible Cabinet of the Tuileries a little uneasy. 
But the most positive assurances were given that no more 
was intended than simply to protect Austrian subjects in 
case the evacuation of Rome by the French troops should 
lead to a great change in the state of things in the 
Papal territory. The Austrian Government was so well 
iniormed of what was going on in Italy that she sent 
a warning to Paris, in the spring of last year, that a 
Garibaldian movement against Rome was in prepara- 
tion. The French Government, however, could not believe 
such a thing possible. None are so blind as those who will 
not see. However, Austria was quite right; and then followed 
the memorable events of last autumn, which seem to have 
been regarded quite as calmly in Vienna as in London. 
Austria was quite indifferent whether the French went to 
Rome or did not go. It was no concern of hers, and she 
could not pretend to judge whether it was proper that her 
neighbours should mix themselves up in the affairs of other 
people. That this would never do for her she was quite con- 
vinced ; but she did not affect to judge others. Still, when 
the Emperor proposed a European Conference, she readily 
acceded; and she was equally compliant when it was pro- 
posed that there should be a preliminary meeting of the Five 
Great Powers. She was as friendly and as kind as the 
Emperor NaPoteon could wish, and smiled favourably on his 
project in whatever way he chose to shape it; and now, as 
she pleasantly phrases it, she is waiting to see the project 
realized. This is one of the touches which show that the 
documents of the Austrian Foreign Office are prepared by 
some one who enjoys his work. With regard to the East, 
Austria is equally willing to meet the wishes of France. The 
policy of Austria is to let Turkey alone, and to try to get 
other people to let it alone. More especially she has used such 
influence as she possesses in Montenegro and Servia to dis- 
countenance all projects for annoying and embarrassing the 
Porte. She could not quite go along with some of the other 
Great Powers in their attempts to tell the Sutran exactly what 
he should do. But the Emperor was truly glad to find 
that the views of his guest at Salzburg, on the affairs of the 
East in general, harmonized very completely with his own. 
And now, the Austrian political writer goes on to say, the 
Porte is able to announce that the insurrection in Candia is 
almost, if not quite, put down, “ which is very gratifying.” 
This sarcastic diplomatist must take care, or some day he will 
find that his quiet touches give offence. But it must be 
owned that at present he does them very neatly, and with an 
air of innocence and confiding simplicity which does him 
great credit. 

As it is evident that Austria is quite sincere in her resolu- 
tion to mind her own business and leave her neighbours to 
themselves, the publication of this Red-book is, it must be 
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owned, admirably calculated to aid the policy of the Govern- 
ment that publishes it. If a Government wishes to be free 
from the nuisance of other Governments making overtures to 
it and trying to entice it into alliances and envelope it in the 
network of political intrigue, no better means of securing a 
happy isolation could be devised than to disclose to the world 
every proposal that has been made. ‘The minor States of 
Germany are not likely to trouble Austria much more with 
their little attempts to make a good thing out of her. Prussia 
knows that Austria will stand wholly neutral in a quarrel 
between Germany and France, so there is no more to hope or 
to fear from her; and France has ascertained that it is only 
with regard to the East that Austria will take anything 
approaching to active steps. Austria cannot afford to neg- 
lect the East. On the contrary, she has, by retiring from 
Germany, virtually taken the position of an Eastern Power. 
She cannot for a moment permit that the line of the 
Danube should be threatened. Friendly as she proclaims 
herself to be to all the world, she is obliged to maintain a 
significant silence about Russia. She has tried very hard 
to reduce the cost of her army, and Englishmen may 
well envy a Power that calls itself great, and yet pro- 
poses to maintain both its army and navy for the current 
year on eight millions sterling. But she is obliged to have 
an efficient army, for Russia is a neighbour as to whom no 
policy of non-intervention and peace can set her really at 
ease. The Hungarians, who lately have shown much good 
sense and good temper in their dealings with Austria, are not 
likely to object to so very moderate an amount of expenditure 
for the purposes of an army to the maintenance of which 
they only contribute thirty per cent. ; and which, if employed 
at all at present, would be certain to be employed in some 
quarter which it would be especially the interest of Hungary 
to protect. This isa very strong point in favour of Austria, 
now that she has resolved to look to the East, and not to the 
West, as the field of her operations. ‘The provinces which 
she most wishes to conciliate are those which must feel 
the keenest anxiety that she should be strong and re- 
spected. If the Tyrolese and the Bohemians are interested 
in the Empire to which they belong retaining the command of 
the Danube, and keeping back Kussia within her bounds, 
much more are the Hungarians and Transylvanians interested 
in this, for the Danube is the highway of their own commerce, 
and the pressure of a Russian war would be felt by them far 
more severely than by the inhabitants of the German pro- 
vinces. Hungary has therefore every motive to improve and 
maintain the friendly relations now subsisting between her 
and Austria, and thus the policy of inaction, which means the 
reservation of all her strength for the protection of her in- 
terests in the East, is as conducive to the well-being of Austria 
at home as it is to her satety and dignity abroad. 


LORD WILLOUGHBY D’ERESBY. 


4 the satirist of the last century was undoubtedly right 
when he translated the old motto of noblesse oblige into 
nervous poetry— 

’Tis from high life high characters are drawn. 


And the converse holds. If the saint in crape is twice a 
saint in lawn, we conclude that a sinner in a surplice becomes 
twice a sinner in a rochet, and that a snob or a fool in a coronet 
exaggerates the snobbishness and folly which might be almost 
venial if covered with a hat. The condition implied, and 
accepted, in superior rank is at least that of superior decency. 
‘There is perhaps no abstract reason in all this. It may be 
doubted whether the English nobility or English gentry transmit 
virtues as they do good blood, though Horace seems to have 
found a guarantee for moral as well as physical excellence in 
an ancient stock. But, on the whole, it is not often that we 
have to notice glaring vices or glaring folly in our hereditary 
nobility. Public opinion is the best safeguard to the mainte- 
nance of hereditary titles, and obvious self-interest may be 
safely relied on as the salt which keeps the upper classes re- 
spectable and safe in conduct. When a glaring and offensive 
case of aristocratic profligacy and folly comes to light, the 
natural reflection is, not upon the turpitude of the con- 
duct, but upon the amazing stupidity of the man in fault. 
liere is Lord pb’Eressy, for example. The 
very name is a rich and unctuous one. It rolls round the 
mouth, and smacks of all sorts of noble associations. It 
carries one back to the Roll of Battle Abbey, to cru- 
sading and feudalities, Norman blood, and the proud line- 
age of a hundred barons bold, ancestral portrait-galleries, and 
long lines of chivalry and beauty. It may be very unphilo- 
sophical, but it is in human as well as in Yankee nature to 


revere a Lord of this sort. It is a cynical view of life which 
sets down the respect paid to an ancient title as mere flun- 
keyism. We all have our share in our Howarps or Dr Vergs 
or Percies. The men who represent these things—for th 
are something more than mere names—belong to us. They 
are public property; they go to make up part of ourselves, 
They represent to us much of our national life and histo; 
and character, and in a high sense they embody somethin 
more than a sentiment. It is because English noblemen fee] 
this, and only just as long as they feel it, that they contrive 
for the most part to remain where they ought to be—in the 
first rank of civilization, propriety, and, above all, of com- 
mon sense. Iad the old French nodlesse recognised this 
responsibility of station, they had not been swept away. §o 
long as the Peers of England practise the duty of being at 
least as respectable and sensible as their inferiors, they will 
be tolerated; and so long as they continue—as of late years 
they have generally done—to be in advance of society, society 
for its own sake will welcome a conventional distinction of 
ranks, and will for many years retain the privileges of an 
hereditary branch of the Legislature. It is because the whole 
strata of social order have been uplifted that we have now- 
adays Chancellors of the Exchequer distinguished in literature, 
theology, part-songs, and penny-readings, instead of presiding 
over the Hell-Fire Club, as was the case scarcely a centur 
ago. The open profligacy which history attributes to Lord 
Sanpwicu, familiarly known as Jemmy ‘Twitcuer, and which 
Junius—not himself, if the Franciscan theory can be main- 
tained, undistinguished in the annals of gallantry—casts in 
the teeth of the Minister of his day, is now impossible; but 
it is impossible, not because the flesh and blood of Lords has 
improved, but because the respect for public decency has 
increased. It is exactly a century since JuNiUs wrote :— 

“ The example of the English nobility may, for aught I 
“ know, sufficiently justify the Duke of Grarron when he 
“ indulges his genius in all the fashionable excesses of the 
“‘ age; yet, considering his rank and station, I think it would 
“do him more honour to be able to deny the fact, than tu 
“ defend it by such authority. But if vice itself could be 
“ excused, there is yet a certain display of it, a certain out- 
“‘ rage to decency, and violation of public decorum, which, 
“ for the benefit of society, should never be forgotten. It is 
“ not that he kept a mistress at home, but that he constantly 
“ attended her abroad—it is not the private indulgence, but 
“ the public insult, of which I complain. The name of Miss 
“ Parsons would hardly have been known if the First Loxp 
“ of the Treasury had not led her in triumph through the 
“ Opera House, even in the presence of the Queen. When 
“ we see a man act in this manner we may admit the shame- 
“ less depravity of his heart, but what are we to think of his 
“ understanding ?” 


Shameless depravity may be, or rather is, too strong a 
phrase of invective with which to brand Mr. WitLovanst’s 
early connexion with the Countess of ALTeyrac, though aman 
of twenty-six years of age, openly carrying on an adulterous 
intercourse, can scarcely avail himself of the excuse of 
youthful levity. Like the citizen immortalised by Cowper, 
Mr. WitLovucusy, though bent on pleasure, displayed early in 
life that frugal mind which in his ripe and senescent days has 
permitted him to appear as defendant in the “ extraordinary 
“case” which was tried at Westminster last Saturday. He 
not only took another man’s wife, but he took her, as she says, 
with the pleasant incumbrance of ready money, plate, and 
jewels. The lady, Mr. Wittovcusy’s wife in everything but 
law, and the mother of his child, seems so far to have re- 
trieved all that was retrievable in her position as to have been 
visited by the Wittoucusy family. She was, from all that 
appears, a faithful partner, a dutiful mother, an affectionate 
nurse, and for many years it seems that these qualities were 
recognised by her paramour. He made a will in her 
favour, and did what he could to secure the Countess 4 
provision from his father’s, Lord WiLLovcusy’s, generosity. 
‘Time went on, and the mean vices of age succeeded to the hot 
passions of early manhood. The Countess lost her youth, and 
the charms of a waiting-maid prevailed, it seems, over the 
waning attractions of the mistress. It was not till Mr. 
Wittovcusy openly insulted the mother of his daughter, and 
outraged the decencies of his own position towards that 
daughter, ignorant that her parents were other than man aud 
wife, by carrying on a liaison with his servant, that he 
discovered that the Countess had no real ownership in the 
goods and furniture and plate which he had long used, 
and had repeatedly treated as the lady’s own property. 
Succeeding to the family title, Mr., now Lord, WILLOUGHBY 


not only dismissed the mistress with whom he had lived for 
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sixteen or seventeen years, without making any provision for 
her, but sold her property, left her to pay her own debts, and 
turned her on the world without a sixpence. Mr. WILLouGHBY, 
in the days of his — and poverty, when he could permit 
the woman whom he had seduced, and who had the sub- 
stantial attractions of money and goods, to pay his tailor’s bill, 
was a very affectionate gentleman, and appears to have been 
actuated by generosity, or at least by honour; but Lord WiL- 
poucuby D’Eressy, Hereditary Grand Chamberlain of England, 
with “ Lucy Woop in apartments,” and an estate of between 
70,0001. and 80,¢co/. a year, selling his faithful partner’s chairs 
and tables, is, what we will not say, if we may not, with Junius, 

uote him as an instance of shameless depravity of heart— 
but “ what are we to think of his understanding ?” 

Has Lord WiLLouGuby any justification for this remarkable 
exhibition of obstinacy and perversity? We will give him 
the benefit of every plea which could be put forth on his 
behalf. He will point to his father’s will, which expressly 
made the reversion of the WiLLouGHBY property contingent on 
his s2paration from the Countess, with a view to the con- 
tinuance of a legitimate succession to the title. But it is not 
pretended that this will of the late Lord WitLovcusy pre- 
cluded the present Lord WiLLoucusy from making a provision 
for his daughter’s mother. Again, it may be, or is, hinted 
that the Countess was extravagant and extortionate; that she 
not only owed money, but would consent to no terms. This 
may be so; but it is sworn by the lady herself that her debts 
were under 1,000/., and her complaint is that the annuity 
promised her, and which there is no proof that she declined, 
has never been paid. What she says is, that her own private 
means were expended on the joint housekeeping of the seven- 
teen years of her quasi-married life, that since the termination 
of her liaison she has received only 300/., and that her own 
goods have been sold by auction. ‘To adopt the phrase of 
common life, her bed has been sold from under her by the 
man who shared it. 

This may possibly be, in some particulars, an exaggeration. 
At any rate we must make allowance for the prudence and 
coldness which prompts a nobleman of mature age and sated 
passions, with 70,000/. a year and Lucy Woop in apartments, 
to feel very moral, and perhaps a little parsimonious, when he 
comes to provide for a cast-off mistress no longer young. 
When a man turns decent and becomes rich towards the middle 
of life, one of the first respectable virtues which he acquires 
is a reverent estimate of his money. Lord WitLoucusy is 
by no means the first person who, when he comes to balance 
accounts with his youthful levities, finds it to be his painful 
duty to punish the partner of his pleasant vices. ‘his may be 
aduty, but it is one which requires a very austere temper, 
and an exalted estimate of that morality which zealous though 
tardy converts to propriety sometimes exaggerate ; as, for ex- 
ample, when a repentant prodigal acts upon its stern behests 
so rigorously as to meet in a suit of law the woman who 
has passed her best days as his wife, rather than give 
her the trumpery two or three hundred pounds’ worth of 
spoons and forks to which she thinks herself entitled. Lord 
Wittovausy not only does this, but conveys written instruc- 
tions to his legal advisers not to compromise or to settle the 
suit on any terms. He goes even further. ‘The hesitating 
advocate engaged in his behalf is expressly instructed to take 


, every advantage, every mean and contemptible advantage, 


which the technical astuteness of subordinates can detect, to 
defeat the woman who had lived to know what the protection 
of the Lorp Granp CHAMBERLAIN had come to mean. He went 
even further than this, and it must have been only from him- 
self that the suggestion emanated that his own daughter 
might perhaps be convicted of being the doubtful offspring of 
nobody knows who. ‘That is to say, Lord WitLouausy, acting 
on his own notions of the fitness of things—for we cannot 
even suppose that any lawyer’s clerk is responsible for suggest- 
ing such a course of folly—had the incredible baseness to plead 
that he had lived with 4 married woman, but that, adulteress 
as she was, his paramour had no legal standing, no property, 
and no right to sue or be sued. ‘The course adopted 
by his Lordship, illustrating the axiom that when a man 
is his own lawyer he has a fool for his client, has, 
however, its value when we think what has come of it. 
fier all, in compulsory deference to the indignant appeal 
of the Lorp Cuier Justice and to the just reluctance 
of his legal representatives, Lord WiLLoucusy has been com- 
pelled to do what common sense as well as common decen: 
and honour ought to have prompted him, and would have 
prompted any other man in England, to do long ago. He has 
been forced to accept a reference, and he goes into it with his 
case, if he has any, weakened; his character, if anything re- 


mains of it, tarnished; and in the end he will probably be 
mulcted in twice as much money as would a few months ago 
have saved all this disgraceful exposure. He has washed his 
very dirty linen in public, and it returns blacker than ever 
upon his hands; and, what is much more disagreeable, some 
of the nasty suds are spattered over the order which this great 
Lord has done his utmost, in his very worthless person, to 
disgrace. 


THE FRENCH PRESS AND THE NEW LAW. 


IS breed who has read the new Imperial Bill presented 
to the Corps Législatif on the subject of the French 
press can fail to admit that the advisers of the French 
Emperor are men of Machiavellian ingenuity. Borrowing a 
page out of Mr. Disrag.i’s book, Napoeon III. has arrived 
at the conclusion that the time has come to “ dish” the Paris 
Liberals. They have been clamouring for years for liberty in 
the press. Well, they shall have it, and one can imagine the 
great French Disratxi laughing in his sleeve, and hoping that 
it may do them much good when they have got it. The 
Government Bill seems, indeed, so frank and progressive and 
Liberal, so destructive of monopolies, so anxious to pro- 
mote the welfare of provincial journalists, that the reaction- 
ary members of the Chamber are half inclined to shudder 
at all the excesses in free speech to which it may lead. Their 
conservative anxiety suits the Emperor admirably. It enables 
him to pass with the outside world as the one liberal man of 
his own Imperial school—one who knows France, and is 
going to trust her at all hazards. And it is quite true that 
the new Bill is drawn by some one who knows France only 
too well. A more insidious plan for destroying liberty of 
speech in the journals of Paris could not have been devised. 
At one blow the Emperor sweeps away all the old restric- 
tions which for years have led to so much discredit, and 
brought the Executive into open collision with the press—the 
necessity for obtaining Government permission to found a 
paper, the official censure, the monopoly of printing and of 
publishing, the penalty of imprisonment for writers. No journal 
will ever again be openly suppressed or confiscated by the 
Ministry of the day. On the other hand, there is to be a 
system of coercion all the more deadly because it is self- 
acting, all the more unconstitutional because it relieves the 
Government from the peril of notorious conflicts, all the more 
irresistible because it corrupts the press from the point of 
view of its own commercial interests. No more scandals, no 
more martyrdom, no more garotting of the newspapers—only 
the subtle and decorous system of slow poison. 


No doubt it is something to have got rid of the necessity 
for Ministerial leave to set up a journal; and to be able to 
think that, though the official communiqué is left, the Man 
in Black is to go. Little notes will no longer come round 
from the Ministry of the Interior with candid advice gratis 
for the editor. This and similar concessions are what in- 
cline the French Opposition, in spite of the evils of the 
Bill, to vote for it. The principle which is to be substi- 
tuted is a simple one. Instead of promoting loyalty and 
decorum by means of its own officials, the Empire is going 
to promote them by developing among journalists them- 
selves the system of enlightened self-interest. Henceforward 
it is to become for ever impossible that independent criti- 
cism can pay. The printer, the managers, and the writer 
are to be made pecuniarily responsible to the correctional 
tribunals in such a way as to clip their wings for ever. In 
Paris and the central departments about Paris the caution- 
money deposited at the starting of a journal is about 2,000l. 
What the new law does is to fix the minimum of penalty 
which the correctional tribunals can inflict at one-fifteen 
of the caution-money, 7.¢. at about 130/.—the maximum fine 
being one-half of the deposit, or 1,000/. It is easy to see 
how this will work. Let us suppose that M. Emme DE 
G1RaRDIN, in one of his ingenious political essays, sails too near 
the wind, and offends the Minister. The correctional tribunals 
at once are down upon him. Under the new law, the pro- 
ceedings before the magistrates are to be deprived of all pub- 
licity. M. Emie pe Girarpin will, accordingly, be brought 
before a permanent sort of private Star Chamber. And when 
he has been convicted, there will be three fines at least to pay— 
one for the printer, one for the manager, and onefor the writer, 
each of the sum of 130/. The slightest lapsus calami will 
therefore cost the M. least the 
trifling sum of 400l., while the sum total of the pecuniary 
imposition may—if the Star Chamber atonement to 
3,0001. When the Corps Législatif heard this the impression 
produced on them was naturally considerable. M. Granizr 
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pe Cassa@nac, the Editor of the Pays, no very keen patriot, 
christened the new law the Loi Soliveau. M. PELLeTan, one 
of the foremost speakers of the Left, went further, and drew a 
picture of all the Paris journalists filing slowly in front of 
the Imperial throne, like the gladiators of old, saluting the 
Emperor with their dying breath—Ave Caesar Imperator, 
moriturt te salutant. 

There is, then, to be no more official Man in Black. But 
every Paris paper will have three Men in Black of its own, 
each of whom will have given the most valuable hostages to 
fortune never to say anything disagreeable to the powers that 
be. The contributor himself will be the first Man in Black. 
Perhaps a glorified enthusiast will here and there be found 
who will be ready to say what he thinks, and to “hang 
“ expense.” Unless, however, writers in Paris are a wealthier 
class than in most other places, they will soon grow tired of 
the dear luxury of producing epigrams at the cost of 130/. 
apiece. The second Man in Black will be the manager, 
or, in other words, the representative of the newspaper 
proprietor. Perhaps Paris proprietors are a generous and 
warm-hearted race, and enjoy keenly the humour of their con- 
tributors. But paying 130/. for the pleasure of publishing 
another man’s epigram is even less of a real pleasure than pay- 
ing 130/. for an epigram of your own. The noblest nature 
would soon weary of it. Judging from &@ priori considerations 
of what human weakness is, we should be disposed to guess that 
the second Man in Black will not require more than one pecu- 
niary penalty, as a rule, to keep him up to his public duties. 
But the third Man in Black will be vigilant indeed. He is to 
be no less than the unhappy printer. Printing neat remarks 
on the Imperial policy can be no earthly gratification to him. 
He gets none of the glory or the amusement, and unless 
M. Grrarpin and his Liberal colleagues in the press turn 
over a new leaf at once, and become zealous admirers of the 
Empire, it is not too much to say that there must be, 
within a month or two, a general stampede among all French 
printers. The new system will, accordingly, be an Imperial 
success. No scandals with the Minister of the Interior. No 
contumacious writers walking with an air of martyrdom to 
prison, and writing letters from their cell to their friends. 
No publicity for the proceedings before the magisterial Star 
Chamber, the members of which depend on the Executive for 
promotion in their profession. Only a self-acting machinery of 
free and independent Men in Black. Enlightened self-interest 
will have done it all. 

It is obvious that no better scheme could be planned for 
putting salt on the tail of Paris journalists than to make the 
capitalists who invest their money in newspaper speculation 
pay heavily for every literary imprudence that may be com- 
mitted by their contributors. The Empire has done with 
appealing to main force. It is going hereafter only to 
appeal to the pocket. The capitalist who has been adjured so 
often to consider the feelings of the Empire, the dynasty, the 
Prefects, the police, and always in vain, is now adjured to 
think of 3,000/. We are much out of our reckoning if the 
Paris capitalist does not make the same sort of answer as the 
Governor of Tilbury Fort in the Critic :-— 

Treurina. A title! 

Governor. Honour! 

A pension! 

Governor. Conscience ! 

A thousand pounds! 

Governor. Ha! thou hast touched me nearly ! 

The second great idea of the Government Bill, we suspect, 
is to drive newspapers from Paris into the provinces. In the 
remoter departments the inducements offered to literary 
speculation are greater; the Government paper stamp is less ; 
the caution money is infinitely less, and by a natural conse- 
quence the fines are infinitely less also. For Paris the new 
Bill is a terrible blow. But it is, on the whole, a concession 
to the purely rustic newspapers, though it is by no means 
popular with the more reactionary among them, whose 
monopoly it threatens to extinguish. It will destroy inde- 
pendent organs in the metropolis; it will multiply Govern- 
ment organs in the country at a distance. Mr. Disrazvi will 
recognise at once the real art with which this manceuvre is 
effected. 'To stamp out free speech in Paris, and by the same 
stroke to encourage a sort of tepid literary animation in the 
provinces, is like applying a blister to put an end to brain 
fever. The Emperor’s plan is delightful. Leeches to the 
head, gentle rubbing in order to promote languid circulation 
in the extremities. We presume that this novel system 
will be styled by Imperial philosophers the principle of 
intellectual decentralization. It amounts to nothing short 
of it. And thus it is that Naponzon IIL, if the Arcadians, 
by a combination of parties, had been able to defeat his 


Bill, would dissolve, and go to the provinces as the enemy 
of literary monopoly and the of provincial lite. 
rature. For any one-who knows France knows what the ordi- 
nary journal of provincial towns is. It is at the mercy of the 
authorities, on whom public opinion can with difficulty be 
brought to bear. The Prefects throughout France meanwhile 
have enormous power to buy newspaper support, for Govern. 
ment advertisements alone would make the fortune of 
provincial journal. In Paris it is different. The Moniteur. % 
is true, enjoys a monopoly as far as the stamp is concerned: 
but nobody reads the Moniteur in Paris, except official people, 
or those who are compelled to do so for purposes of business 
There is, however, one valuable monopoly even in Parj 
which is to be reserved for the journalists who love the 
police. Only those who bask in the sunshine of the police 
have the liberty of selling their papers in the streets. This 
of itself is a privilege which newspaper proprietors in Paris 
can readily appreciate. The minor details of the Loi Soliveay 
on which the French Opposition dwell—the confiscation 
of papers for grave causes, the deprivation, in the case of 
“literary criminals” of a high order, of their political rights, 
the regulation which prevents a newspaper manager from sit- 
ting in the Senate or the Chamber of Deputies—are all im- 
portant in their way. But the two great features of the Bill 
seem to us to be those on which we have dwelt. The thought 
that such a Bill is possible makes one ask the old unanswered 
question, Quousque tandem? How long is France, which 
once took the lead in Continental liberty, to be forced, by the 
personal ambition of a dynasty and the corruption of all 
public spirit in the middle-classes, to retrograde ? 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND, 


‘i political events of a few years back fade so rapidly 
from the general memory that the origin of the quarrel 
which the Americans have fastened upon England is already 
but indistinctly understood. The question of international 
right has been fully discussed with reference to the only code 
which regulates the relations of independent States, but the 
complainants have repeatedly intimated that their substantial 
grievance underlies the legal controversy. A recent visitor 
to the United States, having associated with the respectable 
class which is least hostile to England, persuaded himself that 
the settlement of the Alabama dispute would remove all feel- 
ing of animosity; yet, if he had remembered the transactions 
of 1861, he would scarcely have attributed the anger which 
he deprecates to the exploits of a vessel which was launched 
in 1862. Before the Alabama was heard of, the popular fury 
had reached its height, and every newspaper in the North 
was filled with invectives against the English Government 
and nation. In the autumn of the first year of the war 
the Secretary of the Navy, the House of Representatives, 
and all the chief municipal bodies in the model State of 
Massachusetts formally thanked Captain Wixkzs for offering 
a wanton and lawless insult to the English flag. The previous 
recognition of the belligerent condition of the Confederacy was 
but occasionally alleged in excuse of the unreasoning hatred 
which was expressed even more strongly that it was felt. The 
same acknowledgment had been made at nearly the same time 
by every civilized State in the world, by the Government of 
Washington itself, and by the Supreme Court of the United 
States; nor was it possible that any intelligent American 
could at that time seriously attribute the magnitude of the 
struggle to any premature action on the part of England. 
Before the recognition of the Northern blockade, Mr. SzwaRD 
replied, to a Southern proposal for a reference of the dis- 
pute to the arbitration of the QuEEN, that his Government 
would never submit the existence of the Union to an 
umpire, and least of all to the sovereign of a European 
monarchy. His determination was undoubtedly patriotic 
and wise, but he apparently thought that it would not 
be sufficiently palatable to his countrymen unless it was 
seasoned with a gratuitous affront to England. At that 
time Mr. Lincotw was only beginning his apprenticeship 
in public business, and Mr. Sewarp was virtually President. 
Notwithstanding his overbearing tone in diplomacy, he has 
in reality done more than any other statesman to avoid the 
rupture which he has often seemed to threaten. In be- 
traying or affecting a dislike to England he followed, with 
perfect fidelity, the national tradition, although it is now the 
fashion to attribute the unfriendly language of the American 
people exclusively to the circumstances of the war. The 
alarm and irritation which naturally attended the Secession 
were, by force of habit, directed against the country 
which had for eighty years been the object of invective 
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in newspa; in school histories, and in Fourth of July 
orations. The immediate cause of quarrel was supplied by 
the Southern agitators, who had constantly and loudly 
boasted that Cotton was King, and that England would 
therefore assist the cotton-growing States in establishing 
their independence. All Mr. Sewarp’s despatches during 
the early = of the struggle indicate an anxious un- 
certainty whether the hopes of the Confederates might not 
be justified by the intended decision of England. The more 
violent English partisans of America taunt their countrymen 
with the resentment which their conduct has provoked in 
the South as well as in the North. Less passionate and more 

iotic politicians would perhaps perceive that the common 
hostility of two adversaries to a bystander raises a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of his impartial good faith. The assumption 
that England ought to have sided openly with the North is 
founded on a misconception, not only of public duty, but of 
international courtesy. It was not the business of a foreign 
community to stigmatize as a rebellion the secession which 
three-fourths of the lawyers and statesmen of America had 
publicly declared to be consistent with the doctrines of the 
Constitution. The President of the Unirep Srartes, in the 
last annual Message before the secession of South Carolina, 
had announced that there were no means of coercing any 
State which might think fit to withdraw from the Union. 
England could not with propriety reject Mr. Bucuanan’s 
testimony because his party had been defeated by an accident 
in the recent Presidential election. 


When three or four of the Gulf States first seceded, the 
partial dissolution of the Union was regarded in England 
either with active disapproval or with friendly regret. The 
Democratic party and the pro-slavery leaders, having for 
many years directed the policy of the United States, had been 
more immediately responsible for the diplomatic discourtesies 
which had from time to time caused just annoyance; but all 
thoughtful Englishmen felt that officious interference in so 
grave a domestic quarrel would be disrespectful and offensive. 
Neither the Government of Washington nor the Republican 
party had made up their minds on the question whether the se- 
ceding States should be reclaimed by force, and the war which 
followed was precipitated, and perhaps caused, by the attack on 
Fort Sumter. The leaders of the party of secession calculated, 
with provident accuracy, that the States which were hesitating 
must take the part of the South in a war, and accordingly the 
proclamation by which Mr. Lincoin accepted the challenge 
given at Charleston was immediately followed by the acces- 
sion of six or seven States to the Confederacy. It is because 
English opinion recognised a state of things which was at 
the time absolutely undisputed, that the American people 
profess to think themselves justified in cherishing feelings of 
ill-will to England. The crime of military and political 
miscalculation was shared to the fullest extent by all parties 
in England and by all parties in the United States. The 
Confederacy held exclusive possession of a vast territory 
which was only studded at long intervals with a few second- 
rate Federal forts. The Presipent, who had in the first 
instance declared his intention to confine his efforts to the 
preservation of the property of the United States, gradually 
conceived the hope of reconquering the territory of the Con- 
lederate States. On the eve of secession, zealous Northern 
patriots would have gladly compounded for the line of the 
Potomac, in the fear that Maryland, with portions of New 
York and Pennsylvania, would be detached from the Union. 
Vor nearly two years more, English advocates of the Northern 
cause habitually asserted that the Federal armies were fighting 
only for a frontier. After that time it began to be understood 
that the North was determined on complete victory, and that, 
if the resolution were persisted in, no heroism could defend 
the South against an inevitable exhaustion of resources. For 
nearly a year after the commencement of the war the Con- 
federate batteries were almost within range of the Federal 
capital, and at a later period three or four attempts to advance 
on Richmond were only repelled with ruinous loss. The 
Northern Americans may fairly boast of the perseverance 
which surprised themselves as much as it astonished Europe, 
but they have no right to resent a judgment which they 
formerly shared. The sympathy which some English writers 
exhibited towards the South was explained by a natural 
leaning to the weaker party, and by the ceaseless vituperation 
which was directed against England. In Parliament, from the 
beginning of the war to the end, all discussion of American 
troubles was steadily and effectually discountenanced. Lord 
Joun RusseLt expressed the feeling of all prudent men when 
he exclaimed, at the beginning of the struggle, “Weare out of 
“it,and for Gon’s sake let us keep out of it.” Yet Mr. MinNer 


Gipson, who sat in the same Cabinet from the beginning of 
the war to the end, has not hesitated to inform his consti- 
tuents that the conduct of England to the United States was 


imprudent and unjustifiable. With equal regard to official 


responsibility, and with equal loyalty to his coll he 
confessed, in the midst of the haves complications of # three 
years ago, that he had never understood the Danish question. 
His evidence, whatever may be its value, tends to prove that 
a member of the English Government might be a warm sup- 
porter of the Northern cause. 

Some fanatics maintain that Englishmen committed a crime 
as well as a blunder in not declaring from the first their hos- 
tility to the slaveowners. It would be a sufficient answer 
that the American Government practised a similar reserve, 
and that active partisanship mer have produced bitter irri- 
tation. During the early part of the war slavery was recog- 
nised as an American institution, and even at the conclusion 
of peace it existed actually and legally in Maryland and 
Kentucky. A crusade against a practice which was protected 
by Federal legislation would have been an impertinent intru- 
sion. For many years before the war, slavery had been repre- 
sented by successive Presidents and Ministers as the most 
sacred and unassailable result of the Constitution; and many 
newspaper writers and many public speakers had threatened 
England with hostility because Mrs. Srowz’s well-known 
romance had passed through several English editions. In 
almost every Presidential Message down to the winter of 1860 
the American opponents of slavery were denounced as traitors 
and enemies of the Union, and the extreme Abolitionists had 
justified the charge by habitual threats of secession. Even 
alter the commencement of the war, Democratic journalists 
in New York attributed the troubles of the Republic to the 
anti-slavery prejudices of England. When the cannon fired 
at Fort Sumter suddenly reversed the policy of the nation, 
it was not for Englishmen to keep pace with the change, 
but to avoid, if possible, all share in the complications 
which followed. The object, pursued with undeviating good 
fuith, was more or less completely attained. No act of the 
English Government during the civil war was so unfriendly 
as the dismissal of the English Minister from Washington 
during the Russian war; and the American papers published 
during any week from 1860 to 1862 contained attacks on 
England which might be set against all the criticism on 
America published during the four years by English journals. 
For the consequences which have followed, or which may 
follow, Englishmen are only responsible inasmuch as the 
community to which they belong is not absolutely exempt 
from human error. 


GENERAL LA MARMORA’S LETTER. 


ENERAL LA MARMORA’S letter to his constituents 
deserves the attention of Italy, for it is written by a man 

who knows how to be silent when his country’s interests ask 
for the sacrifice, as well as how to speak. What he says we 
may be certain that he believes, and thinks it absolutely 
necessary others should believe too. Thereissome moral bravery 
in coming forward at this moment to affirm that the French 
Emperor is Italy’s best friend, and that the Roman question 
should be definitely laid aside till happier days. If the path to 
Rome can only be followed at the price of a course of cunning 
and intrigue, most people will agree with La Marmora. Perhaps 
the good General allows his imagination to run a little away 
with him when he descants on the perfect frankness of Cavour. 
This reminds us of the Daily Telegraph Correspondent that 
was charmed with the transparent candour and truthfulness 
of Count Bismark, who in the short space of half an hour 
told him all the secret of his German policy to be trans- 
mitted by post to his employers, Without endorsing 
these ideal portraits of either of the two great political 
Unitarians, one cannot but feel that La Marmora is himself 
all that he wishes Cavour to have been in sincerity. 
The General is evidently a sort of Colonel Newcome, loyal 
to his King, hating falsehood, and fearless in expressing his 
adherence to the most unpopular opinions. When, however, 
we find that the French Emperor, in General La Marmora’s 
ideas, is the soul of candour too, we begin to reflect how 
Cavour would have “ whistled ” if he had heard the General 
say so. He is more accurate in his criticisms on character 
when he speaks of the intrigues of a recent actor ; and perhaps 
it may be the General’s mission to convince the world yet 
that the French Emperor has been badly used by Ratrazzi. 
La Marmora at any rate is im with the serious 
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ao idea that French influence is too powerful at 
lorence, and that it is high time that Italy should shake it off 
her shoulders, appears to him to amount toa mania. “ During 
two years that I was Minister of Foreign Affairs,” says the 
General, “no word, note, conversation, or act passed between 
“the Ambassador of the Imperial Government in Florence 
“and our Government which was not such as the national 
“ dignity and decorum required.” And La Marmora goes 
on to divulge certain incidents of his own Ministerial career 
which, besides the interest they must have in themselves, will 
tend, he thinks, to show that ever since the September Con- 
vention of 1864 Napoteon III. has been carefully watching 
over Italy. 


La Marwora’s visit to Paris in 1864 convinced him that 
the real object of the French Emperor in proposing that tem- 
porary solution was to adjourn for a little the Roman question 
till men’s minds had cooled about it. What he told the Italian 
Parliament as their Minister, he sees no reason to retract. He 
still maintains that France had no sinister intention at all in 
the negotiations. La Marmora himself expressed a fear to 
the French Government that it would be impossible to 
fulfil the treaty faithfully unless the frontiers of the Ponti- 
fical Government were considerably restricted. The pos- 
session of the Holy City he did not then, and he does not 
now, think of supreme national importance. But the dis- 
trict about Rome, which of late years has been nothing but 
a centre of intrigue and brigandage, ought, he hints, to pass 
into the hands of a Government which can rule it. In order 
to support this thesis about the Emperor’s friendliness, 
the General reminds his constituents of one or two 
facts which have come peculiarly within his own cog- 
nizance. In the first place, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the Prussian alliance which preceded the last war 
implied a corresponding coldness towards France. It was 
not an abandonment of an old patron for a new. On 
the contrary, the French Emperor was consulted throughout, 
and whatever was done was done with his sanction. As the 
General was the Minister in office at the time, there is no 
controverting his assertion. But we are surprised that he 
does not see how two-edged a sword this argument is. 
The Emperor, at all events, then, is not so completely 
the soul of candour as not to be capable of a little diplomacy. 
All that the General proves is that, on this particular occa- 
sion, H1s Magesty was pleased to intrigue with Italy instead of 
against her. The real truth is, that the French Emperor was 
by no means displeased to see a great German conflict break 
out. As far as in him lay, he had been patting each of the 
combatants in turn upon the back. He had helped Austria in 
the Money-market. He had flattered the Bund about German 
nationality, And he assisted Prussia with advice and pro- 
mises of non-intervention. From time to time, as the 
chances of politics wavered, he hoped for the success 
of Prussia or of Austria as it might be, little dream- 
ing that a crushing blow would prostrate one great 
German Power without exhausting the energies of the other. 
The next time that La Marmora is praising the sincerity of 
Napoeon III. he had better not, perhaps, use as an illustra- 
tion the Imperial policy antecedent to the late war. 

About the Antibes Legion we have no doubt that La Marmora 
is in the main correct. The Emperor cannot desire to see an 
independent army of Catholic volunteers forming round the 
Pore, which serves asa nucleus for Legitimists and Royalists to 
flock to. He would rather, if possible, check this little military 
movement by looking after the Pore’s volunteers himself. 
This notion is natural enough. Why should the Roman 
garrison afford a career for would-be Lamoriciéres? The 
only objection to what the Emperor does is the usual one— 
that he will go on treating the Roman question purely from a 
dynastic point of view. No doubt it is disagreeable to see a 
host of Papal dukes and Bourson officers collecting round 
the Vatican and the Farnese Palace. It is equally annoying 
to Italy and France to have itso. The remedy of sending 
French troops to overawe them is purely French. As far 
as Italy is concerned, it involves the great misfortune of 
preventing her from interfering to put an end at once 
to all reactionary plots in the centre of the Peninsula. The 
misfortune is that the French Emperor does not mind keeping 
the machinations of the Farnese Palace on foot, provided they 
do not touch himself. And this Italy sees and feels deeply. 
It is advisable that La Marmora should do his best to con- 
trol the present agitation in Italy. Popular fevers can do 
her no good, and may do her irreparable harm. Whether 
it is possible for him to succecd while the dismemberment 
of the Italian Kingdom and the destruction of Italian unity 


the approbation of the Popr, and in the very drawing-room 
which the French Ambassador visits, may seriously be doubted 
In reality, we suspect General La Marmora to be very little 
in the confidence of Narotron III. The Emperor is glad 
probably, to have a man of honour in Italy whom he can 
trust to play no tricks. But that he confides to him his rea} 
purposes about Italy is just as likely as that he confides 
them to the Correspondents of the daily papers. And yet the 
time has come when all Italy’s well-wishers are beginning to 
be seriously uneasy as to the French designs. _Is it true, as ig 
commonly reported, that Naroteon III, after conspiring with 
the Italians so often, is now conspiring against them? If not, 
there is one way of proving it, and one only. Let the Popg 
be compelled to put down the nest of reactionary plotters who 
take advantage of his spiritual sanctuary to map out Italy 
once more into kingdoms, dukedoms, and provinces. The 
Pore dare not be at the head of a Bourson conspiracy with- 
out the leave of France, and the French Exprror has it in 
his power very easily and surely to reassure Italy of his 
friendly intentions, and give her domestic repose. 


THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 


Sages dangers which beset railway shareholders and all 
owners of joint-stock property accumulate with surprising 
rapidity. Private or undivided property still retains a cer- 
tain kind of sacredness, and slander of a man’s trade cannot be 
published with impunity. A banker, a brewer, or even a 
contractor is allowed to conduct his business according to his 
own judgment, and, if he requires additional capital, he finds 
or borrows the necessary sum in the manner which he deems 
most advantageous. Undertakings depending on associated 
capital are exposed to some unavoidable inconveniences, and 
especially to the deleterious effects of publicity ; but the entire 
community of shareholders ought, in self-defence, to combine 
against the cupidity of open enemies and the blundering 
officiousness of volunteer advisers. ‘The shameless scheme of 
confiscating the property of the London Gas Companies is not 
definitively abandoned, and the stock of one railway after 
another becomes suddenly depreciated by real or alleged 
discoveries of irregularity in its administration. Writers who 
have contributed more than their share to the deterioration 
of railway property speak with blamable levity of “the 
“ collapse of that huge fabric of fraud and folly, the British 
“railway system;” and yet, notwithstanding the errors 
which have been undoubtedly committed, and the inherent 
difficulties of the enterprise, the best system of railways in 
the world, constructed at a cost of nearly 500,000,000l., now 
returns a net profit of more than four per cent. on the total 
outlay. The public discussion of the internal and external 
relations of Railway Companies is both legitimate and unavoid- 
able, although it is frequently injurious to shareholders. It 
is the especial duty of journalists to protect the public 
interest against corporate encroachment and neglect, but 
inquiries into the financial condition of Companies seems to 
be more attractive. At the present moment Railway Boards 
are almost universally engaged in negotiating alliances by 
which they hope to recoup themselves, at the public expense, 
for their recent disasters; yet the professed guardians of the 
public interest complacently applaud the proposed amalga- 
mations under the plausible name of a federation of railways. 
The Companies which occupy the South-east of England, the 
Caledonian and North British Companies in Scotland, and per- 
haps even the Midland and North-Western, are proposing to 
abandon numerous lines, and generally to diminish the public 
accommodation; nor can the Directors be blamed for measures 
which, although they involve much future risk, will be im- 
mediately advantageous to their constituents. If the present 
agitation attains its object, no railways will be made in future, 
and the smallest possible number of trains will be run on 
existing lines; yet the Companies may lose, by arbitrary 
restrictions on the conduct of their business, more than 
they will save by depriving the country of accommodation 
for traffic. The vigilance which ought to be employed in 
checking a selfish and retrogressive policy is misapplied in 
minute investigations of balance-sheets, and in attempts to 
reduce railway administration in finance to a rigid uniformity. 
No commercial enterprise can be profitably conducted unless 
a certain discretion is reposed in the managers. A Joint- 
Stock Company ought, as far as possible, to conduct its affairs 


capitalist, if he were the sole and irresponsible owner of the 
undertaking. In a certain sense Directors are trustees; but 


are being boldly planned at Rome under the shelter and with 


if they are to be hampered by the stringent rules of ordi- 


on the principles which would be adopted by a sagacious _ 
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nary trusts, it is impossible that their administration should 


The injunction granted by Vice-Chancellor Woop, on the 
application of the plaintiff in the suit of Bioxam v. the 
Metropolitan Railway, restrains the Directors of that Company 
from paying a dividend already declired, except as far as it 
has been earned over and above all charges to which revenue 
is legally liable. The adjudication between capital and 
revenue is transferred from the Directors and Auditors of the 
Company to the Court of Chancery, or, in other words, to the 
Chief Clerk, subject to an appeal to the Vice-CuaNnceLLor. 
Lord Cairns a week ago exposed the failure of Parliament 
to provide relief for embarrassed Companies, and Vice- 
Chancellor Woop has practically reduced to a nullity the 
duties imposed by the same Act of the last Session on 
Railway Auditors. As usual, the logic of the Bench is 
too strong for the bungling experiments of the Legislature. 
Parliament had hoped to entrust the Court of Chancery 
with the readjustment of the affairs of insolvent Companies, 
and to make Auditors judges of all disputes as to the apportion- 
ment of capital and revenue; but in the result the Court 
supersedes the Auditors, while it declines to interfere between 
Companies and their creditors. Justice is blind, and some- 
times she is proud of her blindness; but it is unfortunate for 
all concerned when matters which require the elastic exercise 
of discretion are brought under her stern cognizance, which 
respects neither persons nor public interests. The judgment 
of a Court of competent jurisdiction is conclusive until it 
is reversed ; and the opinion of Vice-Chancellor Woop, even 
if it were not judicially binding, would be entitled to all 
respect. It must for the present be taken as law that the 
discretion of Railway Boards and Auditors is subject to the 
control of the Court of Chancery in the minutest particulars. 
It is a practical, and not a legal, inference that the cestui que 
trusts are more injuriously affected by the decision than the 
agents whom they suddenly find transformed into trustees. 
The case is the more important because the plaintiff in the 
suit appeared under circumstances which left it uncertain 
how far his interests were identical with those of the Com- 
pany. He had purchased 500/. Metropolitan Extension Stock 
on the 28th of December, and he immediately afterwards 
filed a bill to restrain the Directors from declaring a dividend. 
It was, however, impossible for the Court to entertain any sug- 
gestion as to his assumed motives, and it was decided that he 
had a legal locus standi. Vice-Chancellor Woop, who is perhaps 
less authoritative as an economical theorist than as an Equity 
Judge, explained that permanent holders would derive benefit 
from the refusal of the Court to permit the declaration of 
a doubtful dividend; but, in fact, his judgment caused a 
fall in Metropolitan Stock from 117 to 107; or, in other 
words, though a partial reaction has since taken place, it 
reduced the value of the property by ten per cent. on its 
value at par. The fall extended to the stock held by the 
plaintiff in the suit, and all the other shareholders were forced 
to undergo the heavy depreciation of their property, in addition 
to the inconvenience of losing a dividend on which they 
had calculated as an immediately accruing income. Every 
holder of 10,0001. stock lost a sum equal to twice the whole 
interest of the plaintiff in the undertaking; nor was the mis- 
chief confined to the Metropolitan Company. A sympathetic 
depression affected almost all other Companies, and within 
an hour or two the decision of the Court in BLoxam v. the 
Metropolitan Company had had the effect of mulcting the 
general body of railway shareholders in a sum of several mil- 
lions. Vice-Chancellor Woop perhaps forgot, when he dwelt 
on the advantage to be derived by trustees from the enforce- 
ment of strict systems of account, that a trustee, or any other 
bond fide holder, might be compelled by circumstances to sell 
at the very moment when the Court of Chancery had reduced 
the value of his stock by nine or ten per cent. ‘The conduct 
of the Directors in paying interest on their Extension stock 
out of capital, although it appears to have been illegal, was a 
prudent and reasonable act. There is no reason for com- 
pelling a Company to choose between a relinquishment of the 
whole or the greater part of its income, and a refusal to make 
necessary extensions of its line. Independent projectors must 
have raised their capital as it was, in fact, raised by the Metro- 
politan Company. An enemy of railways in general and of 
the Metropolitan in particular, asserts that the charge on the 
Extension capital ought to reduce the dividend from seven to 
one and a half per cent. If the calculation were correct, it 
would be absurdly imprudent to proceed with the undertaking. 

Until the law is altered, either by Parliamentary enactment 
or by the judgment of a higher Court, the shareholders in all 
Companies are liable to the risk of having their affairs taken 


out of their own hands, to be administered as trust estates by 
the Court of Chancery. The extreme theories of the Chair- 
man of the Brighton Company will perhaps effect the same 
object without litigation, a 4 the Caledonian Company, not 
being within English jurisdiction, may hope to settle the 
pending controversy without judicial interference ; but every 
English railway, if a hole can be picked in its balance-sheet, 
may be subjected to the disaster which has been inflicted on 
the Metropolitan Company. The truisms and the fallacies 
which have been profusely enunciated during the late con- 
troversy on capital and revenue accounts have little bearing 
on the unfortunate intervention of the Court of Chancery in 
the financial administration of railways. Even if the childish 
doctrine that all charges ought to be borne by revenue were 
sound, it would still be inexpedient to substitute a Chief 
Clerk in Chancery for the Directors, the Auditors, and the 
shareholders assembled in general meeting. It matters nothing 
that the proprietors may be unanimous in approving the policy 
of the Board, for a stranger, bent perhaps only on injuri 
the Company, might, by purchasing two or three anioal 
pounds of stock, at any moment bring the accounts into 
Court. Mr. WarTKIN explained at the meeting of the Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company the reasons which, 
in his opinion, might sometimes justify Directors in paying 
interest out of capital ; but such considerations are not within 
the province of a Court of Equity, which applies its own rules 
indiscriminately to ordinary trust funds and to enterprises 
which are absolutely dependent upon the exercise of discrimi- 
nating skill and judgment. The panic which followed the 
Vice-CHANCcELLor’s decision will perhaps restrain the most 
obstinate pedants from asserting that railway shareholders are 
interested in preventing their Directors from deviating from 
the strictest routine. 


ASTHETIC WOMAN. 


T is the peculiar triumph of woman in this nineteenth century 
that she has made the conquest of Art. Our grandmothers 
lived in the kitchen, and debased their finer faculties to the crea- 
tion of a and pies. They span, they knitted, they mended,, 
they darned, they kept the accounts of the household, and scolded 
the maids. From this underground existence of barbaric ages 
woman has at last come forth into the full sunshine of artistic. 
day ; she has mounted from the kitchen to the studio, the sketch- 
ing-desk has superseded the pudding-board, sonatas have banished 
the knitting-needle, poetry has exterminated weekly accounts.. 
Woman, in a word, has realized her mission; it is her character- 
istic, she tells us through a chorus of musical voices, to represent 
the artistic element of the world, to be pre-eminently the esthetic 
creature. Nature educates her, as Wordsworth sang long 
into a being of her own, sensitive above all to beauty of thought 
and colour, and sound and form. Delicate perceptions of eva- 
nescent shades and tones, lost to the coarser eye and ear of 
man, exquisite refinements of spiritual appreciation, subtle powers 
of detecting latent harmonies between the outer and the inner 
worlds of nature and the soul, blend themselves like the colours 
of the prism in the pure white light of woman’s organization.. 
And so the host of Woman, as it marches to the conquest of the 
world, flaunts over its legions the banner of art. 

In one of the occasional passages of real poetic power with 
which Walt Whitman now and then condescends to break the full 
tide of rhapsody over the eternities and the last patent drill, he 
describes himself as seeing two armies in succession go forth to. 
the civil war. First passed the legions of Grant and oe 
flushed with patriotic enthusiasm and hope of victory, and ch 
onward by the shouts of adoring multitudes. ind, silent 
and innumerable, marched the army of the dead. Something. 
we must own, of the same contrast strikes us as we stan 
humbly aside to watch the exsthetic p of woman. It is 
impossible not to feel a certain glow of enthusiastic sympathy as 
the vanguard passes by—women earnest in aim and effort, artists, 
nursing-sisters, poetesses, doctors, wives, musicians, novelists, 
mathematicians, political economists, in somewhat motley uniform 
and ill-dressed ranks, but full of resolve, independence, and self- 
sacrifice. If we were fighting folk we confess we should be half 
inclined to shout for the rights of woman, and to fall manfully 
into rank. As itis, we wait patiently for the army behind, for the 
main body—woman herself. Woman fronts us as noisy, demon- 
strative, exacting in her esthetic claims. Nothing can surpass 
the adroitness with which she uses her bluer sisters on ahead to 
clear the way for her gayer legions ; nothing, at any rate, but the 
contempt with which she dismisses them when their work is done. 
Their office is to level the stubborn incredulity, to set straight the 
crooked criticisms, of sceptical man, and then to disappear. Woman 
herself takes their place. Art is everywhere =~" out her host 
—for music, the highest of arts, is the art of all. The singers go 
before, the minstrels follow after, in the midst are the damsels 
playing on the timbrels. The sister Arts have their own represen- 
tatives within the mass. Sketching boasts its thousands, and 
poetry its tens of thousands. A demure band of maidens blend 
piety with art around the standard of Church decoration. Perhaps 
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it is his very regard for the first host—for its earnestness, for its 
real womanhood—that makes the critic so cynical over the 
second ; perhaps it is his very love for art that turns to quiet 
bitterness as he sees art dragged at the heels of foolish virgins. 
For art is dr at their heels. Woman will have man 
love her for her own sake; but she loves art fur the sake of man. 
Very truly, if with an almost sublime effrontery, she re-christens 
for her own special purposes the great studies that fired Raffaelle 
or Beethoven. She pursues them, she pays for them, not as arts, 
but as accomplishments. Their cultivation is the last touch added 
at her finishing school ere she makes her bow to the world. She 
orders her new duet as she orders her new bonnet, and the two 
purchases have precisely the same significance. She drops her 
ewe and her paint-brush as she drops her coquetries and 
irtations, when the fish is landed and she can throw the 
bait away. Or, what is worse, she keeps them alive as little 
social enjoyments, as reliefs to the tedium of domestic life, as 
something which fills up the weary hours when she is fated to the 
boredom of rural existence. A woman of business is counted a 
strange and remarkable being, we hardly know why. Looking 
coolly at the matter, it seems to us that all women are women 
of business ; that their life is spent over the counter; that there 
is nothing in earth or heaven too sacred for their traffic and 
their barter. Love, youth, beauty, a British mother reckons 
them up on her fingers, and tells you to a fraction their value 
in the market. And the pale sentimental being at her side, after 
flooring one big fellow with a bit of Chopin, and another with a 
highly unintelligible verse of Robert Browning, poses herself 
shyly and asks through appealing eyes, “Am I not an esthetic 
creature ” 

The answer to this question is best read perhaps in the musical 
aspect of woman. Bold as the assumption sounds, it is quietly 
assumed that every woman is naturally musical. Music is the 
great accomplishment, and the logic of her schools proves to de- 
monstration that every girl has fingers and an ear. In a wonderful 
number of cases the same logic proves that girls have a voice. 
Anyhow, the assumption moulds the very course of female ex- 
istence. The morning is spent in practising, and the evening 
in airing the results of the practice. There are country-houses 
where one only rushes away from the elaborate Thalberg of 
midnight to be roused up at dawn by the Battle of Prague 
on the piano in the schoolroom over-head. Still we all re- 
concile ourselves to this perpetual rattle, because we know that 
a musical being has to be educated into existence, and that a 
woman is necessarily a musical being. A glance, indeed, at 
what we may call the life of the piano explains the necessity. 
Music is pre-eminently the social art; no art draws people so 
conveniently together, no art so lends itself to conversation, no art 
is ina susbdenty sense at once so agreeable, so easy to acquire, and 
so eminently useful. A flirtation is never conducted under greater 
advantages than amid the deafening thunders of a grand finale; 
the victim doomed to the bondage of turning over is chained 
to the fascination of fine arms and delicate hands. Talk, too, 
may be conducted without much trouble over music on the 
usual principles of female criticism. “Pretty” and “exqui- 
site” go a great way with the Italian and the Romantic 
schools; “ sullen ” does pretty universally for the German. 
The ra is, of course, the crown and sum of things, the 
most charming of social lounges, the readiest of conversational 
topics. It must be a very heavy Guardsman indeed who 
cannot kindle over the Flower-song or the Jewel-scene. And 
it is at the Opera that woman is supreme. The strange mingling 
of eye and ear, the confused appeal to pe! sensuous faculty, the 
littleness as well as the greatness of it all, echo the confusion 
within woman herself. Moreover, there is no boredom— no 
absolute appeal to thought or deeper feeling. It is in good taste 
to drop in after the first act, and to leave before the last. It 
is true that an opera is supposed to be the great creation of 
a great artist, and an artist’s work is presumed to have a certain 
order and unity of its own; but woman is the Queen of Art, 
and it is hard if she may not fe gaa her royalty by dockin 
the Fidelio of its head and its tail. But, if woman is oblig 
to content herself with mutilating art in the opera or the con- 
cert-room, she is able to create art itself over her piano. A 
host of Claribels and Rosalies exist simply because woman 
is a musical creature. We turn over the heap of rubbish on 
the piano with a sense of wonder, and ask, without hope of 
an answer, why nine-tenths of our modern songs are written at 
all, or why, being written, they can find a publisher. But the 
answer is a simple one, after all; it is merely that esthetic 
creatures, that queens of art and of song, cannot play good music 
and can pla There is not a publisher in London who 
would not tell us that the patronage of musical woman is simply 
a patronage of trash. The fact is that woman is a very practical 
being, and she has learned by experience that trash pays better 
than good music for her own special purposes ; and when these 

are attained she throws good music and bad music aside 
with a perfect impartiality. It is with a certain feeling of equity, 
as well as of content, that the betrothed one resigns her sway 
over the k She has played and won, and now she holds it 
hardly fair that she should interfere with other people’s game. So 
she lounges into a corner, and leaves her Broadwood to those 
who have practical work to do. Her réle in life has no need of 
accomplishments, and as for the serious study of music as an art, 
as to any real love of it or loyalty to it, that is the business of 
“ professional people,” and not of British mothers, Only she 


would have her girls remember that nothing is in better 
than for young people to show themselves artistic, ag 
Music only displays on the grand scale the laws which in legs 
obtrusive form govern the whole esthetic life of woman. Painting, 
for instance, dwindles in her hands into the “sketch” ; the brown 
sands in the foreground, the blue wash of the sea, and the dab of 
rock behind. Not a very lofty or amusing thing, one would say 
at first sight ; but, if one thinks of it, an eminently practical 
thing, rapid and easy of execution, not mewing the artist up in 
solitary studio, but lending itself gracefully to picnics and groups 
of a picturesque sort on cliff and boulder, and whispered criticism 
from faces peeping over one’s shoulder. Serious painting woman 
can leave comfortably to Academicians and rough-bearded crea- 
tures of the Philip Firmin type, though even here she feels, as she 
glances round the walls of the Academy, that she is creating art 
as she is creating music. She dwells complacently on the home 
tendencies of modern painting, on the wondesfal succession of 
squares of domestic canvas, on the nursemaid carrying children 
upstairs in one picture, on the nursemaid carrying children down- 
stairs in the next. She has her little crow of triumph over the 
great artist who started with a lofty ideal, and has come down to 
painting the red stockings of little girls in green-baize pews, or 
the wonderful counterpanes and marvellous bed-curtains of sleep- 
ing innocents. She knows that the men who are forced to paint 
these things growl contempt over their own creations, but the 
very growl is a tribute to woman’s supremacy. It is a 
thing when woman can wring from an artist a hundred “pot. 
boilers,” while man can only give him an order for a si 
*‘ Light of the World.” One field of art, indeed, woman claims 
for her own. Man may build churches as long as he leaves 
woman to decorate them. A crowning demonstration of her 
wsthetic faculties meets us on every festival in wreath and text 
and monogram, in exquisitely moulded pillars turned into gro- 
tesque corkscrews, in tracery broken by —_ of greenery, in 
mpd flowers and every variety of gilt gingerbread. But it may 
questioned whether art is the sole aim of the ecclesiastical 
picnic out of which decorations spring. The chatty grou 
dotted over the aisle, the constant appeals to the curate, the 
dainty little screams and giggles as the ladder shakes beneath 
those artistic feet, the criticism of cousins who have looked in 
uite accidentally for a peep, the half-consecrated flirtations in 
the vestry, ally art even here to those practical Ben see which 
esthetic woman never forgets. Were she, indeed, once to forget 
them, she might become a Dr. Mary Walker; she might even 
become a George Sand. In other words, she might find herself an 
artist, loving and oa art for its own sake, solitary, despised, 
eccentric, and blue. From such a destiny esthetic woman tums 
scornfully away. 


A HORSE DINNER, 


O* Thursday last a banquet was given, at the Langham Hotel, 
for the se pe of introducing horseflesh to the English 
ublic in a formal and solemn way. Everything was done to 
invest the novelty with all the attractions of which it was 
capable. Covers were laid for over one hundred and fifty 
and the organization of the entertainment was admirable. Three 
horses had been provided for the party; but it was a work of 
difficulty not only to get them but to kill them, for there is a 
statutory provision forbidding the killing of horses within the 
bills of mortality, —, in private yards or in the yards 
of licensed knackers. The sacrifice was therefore performed 
in a quiet retreat in the country; but even this was only 
half the difficulty. It was not easy to overcome the prejudices 
of hotel-keepers; and to get a room where the credit of the 
establishment would not suffer, and where a hundred and fifty 
ersons could dine, was not a very slight task to accomplish. 
owever, perseverance and courage can accomplish almost any- 
thing; and at the appointed hour abundance of horseflesh in every 
possible form was placed on the table. The victims, as we have 
said, were three in number, and after having been fed up for periods 
varying from five weeks to two days, they were all killed on the 
Wednesday week before the dinner. One was a very old white 
cart-horse, aged twenty-two years; the second was quite a young 
brown cart-horse, aged four years; and the third was a horse 
which once was a celebrity, was counted the first stepper 
London, ran in a brougham, and once fetched seven hun 
guineas. With these materials, as much horseflesh was served as 
human nature could possibly endure, and the management 
every detail was so excellent that full justice, and perhaps even 
more than justice, was done to the novel kind of food o to 
an enlightened public. 

The dinner began with a clear cong end a thick, both very well 
made, but neither equal in flavour to the soup furnished at any well- 
appointed place of entertainment. With the fish were served 
sauces, into the composition of which horseflesh somehow entere 
but which were merely very sauces, and had no 
flavour. Then came a terrine of the livers of these 
and some cold sausages, which were exceedingly well made, and 
presented the horse in an eminently favourable light. The filet and 
the loin followed, and a stew, all very geal, and 
ing British consumers strongly of the Palais Royal and the 
served there to innocent foreigners. A turkey was also served wit 
of the evening, whose photograph was sold during the te 
a seange ule af reality and liveliness to the proceeding, Then 
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came the tongues of these deceased celebrities, and these tongues 
were so good that in a world where ox-tongues did not exist they 
would be sure to be prized highly. This delicacy was followed by 
the great event of the evening—the entry of a gigantic mass once 
belonging to the hinder parts of the four-year-old. It in- 
clud e dear creature’s loin and hind-quarter; it was carried 
in solemn state on the shoulders of four men, and was preceded by 
a magnificent being clad in scarlet picked out with silver horses, 
a trumpet. This was the test dish of the evening, 
and showed what horseflesh really was. It is like beef—not so 
succulent and not so palatable—but with a rather more gamey 
flavour, and ae more tender and digestible. A few cold 

imens of the three horses finished the horse part of the ban- 

uet. There was a collared head which was very good, and a 

ish called “‘ boiled withers,” which looked outside like glue, and 
tasted like the essence of fag ends of innumerable shoulders of 
mutton set in isinglass. The human race will, we guess, dispense 
henceforth with boiled withers; and so perhaps it will with 
the only other dish that remains to be noticed—jelly made 
of those feet which, once lifted high in the air with a noble 
brougham-going action, had elicited the admiration of London. 
Invaluable as these feet had been in life, they imparted a rather 
rank taste to jelly ; and the more modest and unpretending foot of 
the calf will better supply our wants. 

The horse, as an article of human food, was thus abundantly re- 

nted, and everything was done to show what could be made 

of this neglected animal. The general result may be said to be 
that persons who cannot get good beef or good mutton may be 
thankful to get good horseflesh, if they will but overcome their 
prejudices. The presidents of the entertainment were divided in 
inion as to whether the primary object of the banquet was 
simply to overcome an unreasonable prejudice, or to provide the 
r with a cheaper kind of meat than beef. The first object was 
indisputably attained with regard to all who were present. That 
killing horses for food might easily lead to abuses is evident, and 
so strong was the apprehension lest the guests might be haunted 
with a suspicion that they were going to be decoyed into eating 
diseased animals, that certificates from veterinary surgeons were 
exhibited before dinner to the effect that the horses to be eaten 
were in a sound, healthy, flourishing state immediately previous 
to their execution. When all these precautions are taken, when 
well-chosen animals are properly kept, and all the arts of cooking 
known to civilized man are applied, then horseflesh is very 
tolerable eating, quite worth tasting once in a way as a curiosity, 
and in every respect resembling the beef served in the ordinary 
restaurant of Paris. Whether the discovery that horses may be 
safely eaten is destined to be of any great permanent service to 
the English poor may be doubted. It is impossible to say at 
——. healthy animals could be supplied for the table if once 
asteady demand for the article was created. But it is much in 
favour of horseflesh that it is quite as good when the animal is old 
and has done work as it is when taken from a young horse just 
beginning its career of labour. ‘Thus the horse may do all 
the labour of which it is capable, and serve its master faith- 
fully for years, and yet at the end of its time contribute a 
splendid roast to the table of its master, and some strongly-set 
boiled withers to the table of its master’s servants. It is not at 
present so important to know what use, on a large scale, horseflesh 
can be put to if eaten, as to know that it can be eaten, and can 
supply a large variety of palatable and wholesome dishes. The 
rest will come in time, and our posterity will learn how to decide 
with nicety at what moment the wearied cabhorse shall be released 
from his misery, and ornament the table and satisfy the appetites 
of those whom he is too stiff and weak to drag along the streets 
any more. Les préjugés sont des maladies de Vesprit humain was 
the motto at the head of the menu provided on Thursday night, 
and it is satisfactory to think that one prejudice of humanity has 

overcome. 

This is really all that is to be said on the subject. There is 
some gain in having made the experiment, and some day we shall 
know how great the gain is. But the mere conquest of a pre- 
— is in itself a benefit to society, whether horseflesh ever 

mes, or does not become, a favourite article of English diet. 
It seems absurd, certainly, as was stated in a letter read after the 
dinner from a Society of French sympathizers, that every month 
there should be wasted in England millions of pounds of meat, 
when at the same time there are millions of English people in 
want of meat. We do not know whether the facts are at all 
as stated, for the Committees of foreign Societies are apt to 
sprinkle their millions pretty freely over a statistical statement, 
and that millions of pounds of horseflesh are wasted every month 
in England seems rather a hazardous assertion. But it is quite 
enough to know that a lerge quantity of meat fit for human 

Ings is not eaten by them, although they require meat, and this 
not because the rejected article is impossible to procure, but 
because the prejudice of ages has implanted in the breast of 
most people a fanciful horror of horseflesh. In France there was 
at first a very strong opposition to the proposal to eat horseflesh, 
an opposition as strong and as unreasoning as any that is likely to 

found in England. For more than three years the authorities 
declined to give the requisite permission to open a shop in Paris 
for the sale. But as the French sympathizers proudly said, things 
have changed now. At the official reception at the beginning of 
the New Year, the Minister of Agriculture congratulated the 
French Committee on the results obtained. ‘here are now 
twenty-three butchers’ shops in Paris at which nothing but 


horseflesh is sold, and it is, as a matter of sold 
price much below that of beef. This certainly is a great 
sult to have attained. For if the meat is sold it must 
Hy and we should have thought that the difficulty 
ing buyers would have been even greater than that of findi 
sellers. To get the poor to eat a new thing, however sali 
cheap, and nutritious the dish may be, is a real trium: 
English poor hate all novelties, They will not eat rice, 
will not even eat brown bread. They will have the w 
— most alumy bread they can get for their money. The 
uy when there will be butchers’ shops in London where the 

will buy millions of pounds of horseflesh, knowing that it is 
horseflesh, is still, we fear, far distant. But the beginning must 
be made, if such a thing is ever to be made ; and that the 

beginning has been made in England is due to the enthusiasm and 
the perseverance of those who organized this dinner, and especially 
of Mr. Bicknell, to whom a bronze medal was most appropriately 
sent, on the interesting occasion, by his French admirers. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON ECCE HOMO. 
TATESMEN, like woman in the poet's charming verses, are 

S permitted to be a little capadone their hours of ease, but 
the vagaries of Mr. Gladstone must be a sore trial just now to the 
patience of his friends. It is hard to see in what way Liberals 
are to educate their leader, if their leader will be always playi 
truant, and persists in busying himself with wasps’ adh oom | 
mud-pies when he ought to be spelling out his lesson. At 
rate the position of affairs is a very odd one. Mr. Fawcett is 
trying on the mantle of Mr. Cobden; Mr. Forster is threatening 
us with compulsory education ; new reforms of the Poor-laws, new 
peer for Ireland give warning of the coming Session; and the 

iberal leader is playing at parson, and chatting to the readers of 
Good Words on the subject of Ecce Homo. In some respects, indeed, 
it is a relief to find that he has settled on theology, Pape since 
he flung off the burden of politics in his three omnium-gatherum 
speeches rumours of a far more eccentric kind have been circu- 
lating as to his intentions. It was sufficiently trying to hear that 
the wonderful chapters of his Homeric studies in which the doc- 
trine of the Trinity was discovered in the three sons of Chronos 
and Minerva was identified with the Alexandrian Logos, were 
being expanded into a bulky octavo which should defy more reso- 
lutely than ever all criticism and common sense. But it was even 
more perplexing to find our future Premier —_ g as a vocalist at 
Hawarden, and favouring the Cheshire public with a solo from 
the platform. Duchesses and Bisho had already claimed 
the right of airing their musical abilities, and society had its tale 
of Lord Primates who stood up manfully to the piano; but, since 
Nero, a statesman-vocalist has been s to the world of 
politics, It was a little relief, we repeat, to find that Mr. Glad- 
stone had again locked up his music and his mythology, and was 
simply going to amble out on his old theological hobby-horse. 
Theology has always had a peculiar charm for British states- 
men. rd Melbourne was never so happy as when engaged 
in a private study of controversial sermons; even Lord Palmer- 
ston could not resist the temptation of letting off his little 
Whig dogma on original sin; and Mr. Disraeli wanders at 
large from the spiritual destinies of the Semitic races to a 
Darwinian blending of angels and apes. In his t rival we 
have got quite accustomed to a subtle mingling of the sacred with 
the profane; indeed, it seems as natural that Mr. Gladstone in 
his vacations should trot us over his theological preserves as that 
Lord De Guest should insist on our rambling through his cowsheds 
and his pigsties. 

Moreover, there is an element of 7 which we gladly 
welcome in the theological speculations of our Liberal leader. 
We have no reason for dreading flights of the Semitic or Palmer- 
stonian sort. There is little doubt that with him we shall get 
the right article, even if it be wrapped up in a novel and slightly 
eccentric cover. The phrases may be a little different, but the 
discourse is our old friend of the British pulpit. It is difficult, 
indeed, to avoid a suspicion, so familiar are the tones, that 
nature spoilt a preacher in making a statesman. A whole 
side of Mr. Gladstone’s nature—the moral, the didactic side— 
is unhappily wasted on St. Stephen’s. Great truths of “one 
blood” and social brotherhood, which were thrown away on 
ranks of Tory squires, would have told with marvellous effect 
on aisle and gallery, All that portentous solemnity, 
insensibility to humour, that tendency to monologue, which bore 
us in politics, are the attributes of a great preacher. There is 
something, too, in the very form of his expression which points to 
a missed theological destiny. It is difficult not to smile at the ease 
with which Mr, Gladstone adopts the peculiar phraseology of his 
subject, and we catch the very echo of Convocation in his stately 
announcement that 

What is loosely called society, and is represented by the literature, if not 
of the age, yet of the moment, has been making of late much of what may 
be termed proud flesh ; ee wean effort and of life indeed, but 
of somewhat crude and disordered li Into this tissue of proud flesh 
the knife cuts, perhaps, more deeply than any other production of recent 
years, 

And so on till we arrive at the familiar close about “the noble 
fabric of actual Christianity still casting its majestic light and 
shadow over the whole civilized world.” There is a d archi- 
diaconal roll about the very style of a passage like this, and we 
feel as men do after listening to a Bishop’s charge, that even if 
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there was very little new about it, we ought to be all the better | about to enter; all we want to point out is, that this view 


for hearing it. 

There is something archidiaconal, too, in the very patronage 
which Mr. Gladstone extends to Ecce Homo. He is far from 
discussing or criticizing it, and he is just as far from explain- 
ing the theory on which it is built, or the actual method which 
it pursues in unfolding that theory. He is eloquent, indeed, in 
proving how equally disappointed both dogmatist and rationalist 
will be at his remarks upon it. An ordinary critic would feel 
forced to declare the book good or bad, to agree with it or to 

i with it. Mr. Gladstone, we need hardly say, finds a 

ird course, of a far more subtle sort; the book is neither good 
nor bad in itself, but it is admirable as ‘regards its author, 
and there is ground for believing that it will not do its readers 
any harm. ‘The clerical flutter over it will be soothed by 
the news that it is only a “tentative” method of bringing an 
inquiring mind to clerical conclusions. It is true the inquiring 
mind takes a long time in doing this, and says some very odd 
things by the way; but great allowance is to be made for the 
follies of youth, and the more the new convert boggles at the 
fence the greater will be the glory of having got him over it. 
We are afraid our summary is on a far lower bod of expression 
than the essay itself; in fact we have dropt into the tone of the 
after-dinner talk in which no doubt the essay originated. All 
through we seem to see a rector on either side, and the eloquent 
lay-preacher assuaging their clerical susceptibilities. We fear, 
however, that essay we. conversation will alike fail in their effect ; 
for even Mr. Gladstone’s logic is wasted in opposing that keen 
——— instinct with which an old-established body sniffs 

gerin the wind. Not all the credit of a distinguished neophyte 
will win over the clergy to an acceptance of Ecce Homo. 

We are not at all certain, however, that the clergy are not right 
in their instinct, and their adviser wrong in his logic. It is so 
= that Mr. Gladstone has been incessantly talking about the 

ook that we are bound to suppose he has read it, and yet we 
cannot perceive the slightest trace of his having understood its 
one characteristic feature. We have not the unction which 
distinguishes writers in Good Words, nor do we consider the 
columns of a journal the fittest place for theological discussions ; 
but those who have read Ecce Homo, with a fair knowledge of 
the subject to which it belongs, will remember a striking contrast 
between the object which it purposed to aim at and the end 
which it really attained. The first had in it nothing very ex- 
traordinary or original, and certainly nothing which could justify 
orthodox apprehensions. The author proposed in effect to ascer- 
tain the relation of the present Christian world to its alleged origin 
in the life and doctrines of its founder, and to establish the super- 
human character of the latter by its more than human success in 
producing the state of things around us. So far his method was 
simply identical with the common topics of the Christian advo- 
cate; but from the assumption which connected the present 
thought of the civilized world with the ideas first promulgated 
by a single teacher eighteen centuries ago, the author of Lecce 

‘omo proceeded to the further assumption that the personal 
claims of this teacher stood necessarily on the same footing with 
the doctrines which he taught—that the truth of the one 
and the truth of the other must stand or fall together. While, 
however, the teaching was perfectly clear, and the ideas thus 
eum: gosen were so far from having been made greater by the 

pse of centuries that men felt that their original deur was 
still unexhausted, it was impossible to assert that the personal 
character of the Teacher as it is now understood was revealed 
with the same distinctness, or that its dignity has not been mate- 
rially enhanced since the time of the lite itself. To meet this 
difficulty the author availed himself of a very common explanation 
in the hypothesis of a gradual disclosure of his divine nature by 
the Teacher, and to this hypothesis he sacrificed (while starting 
with a rejection of internal criticism and a resolve to take the bio- 
graphical documents as he found them) the Fourth Gospel, in which 
the personal declarations of Divinity were throughout clear and sus- 
tained. ‘The first three, however, proved just as awkward to deal 
with ; and again, in spite of his literal theories, the ingenious writer 
found himself obliged to fling overboard the whole of the com- 
mencement of the life which he was gn to vindicate. The 
originality of the book began when this set off shifts ended ; the 
life of the Master itself was conceived as the secret of the success 
of his doctrines ; a personal loyalty and devotion to that life, from 
its own intrinsic nobleness, to have been the real basis of the 
Christian community, and to remain so still—the spirit of that 
> rather than any system of teaching, to be the essence of 
religion. 

ow, whatever we may think of the correctness of this view of 
the relation of Christ to Christianity, it is plain that in it, and in 
it alone, lay the worth or worthlessness of the book ; and, accord- 
ingly, all criticism on it which has been worthy of the name 
has been directed to the discussion of this particular point. It 
has urged that, however great such a life might be, it was only the 
truth expressed in the teaching of which it formed a part that 
wave it moral meaning for man—that the purest unselfishness, the 
most fervent “enthusiasm of humanity,” would be powerless 
over man unless it enforced the direct revelation of a Divine 
ather, of whose existence the life was but the visible expression. 
Others have pointed out that in its ultimate result such a con- 
ception of the life of Christ tended to annihilate, in the very 
exaltation of manhood, all distinction between the human nature 
and the Divine. Into topics like these we are not, of course, 


of the relation of the founder of Christianity to Christianity 
itself is the only real characteristic of the book in question 
and that Mr. Gladstone has managed to write a couple of eloquent 
papers about Ecce Homo without the faintest allusion to the 
one thing notable in it. In place of this we have the longest 
and most tedious vindication in the world of the theory of 
a gradual development of the personal claims of the Divine 
Preacher, and a number of ingenious excuses for the trips of the 
book in its theological statements. It may be that all this has its 
a me athe when his clerical friends are wheedled over their 
preliminary objections, the deeper truths are to be disclosed to 
them, and that Mr. Gladstone has only been recording for our 
edification with what reticence and dexterity he, like his rival, has 
been educating his dinner-party. We fear, however, that it may 
mean simply that great statesmen are as ready as pretty women 
to talk sometimes of things they don’t understand. One of the 
charms of Ecce Homo, in its patron’s eyes, seems to be that it 
is not the work of “a trained theologian.” We doubt whether 
the exhibition of archidiaconal verbiage in Good Words is likely 
to induce theologians to waive, in its author's favour, their contempt 
for “amateur theology.” 


PHILALETHES AND MR. LOWE. 


A WRITER in the Times of Monday, who gives the old- 
fashioned signature of Philalethes, taken upon himself 
to charge us with “ wilful perversion of truth”—wit making a 
statement which, on the roger that we had read a certain 
speech which we avowedly had read, is “ wilfully and de- 
liberately false.” This sort of language is not in itself worth 
taking notice of; and we take notice of it, not because of the 
abusive epithets, but because we think it desirable to show 
that in the remarks complained of there was no departure from 
truth at all. The article referred to is that in our last number, 
headed “ Mr. Lowe and Earl Russell on Historical Study.” We 
will make only one remark more before we directl pple 
with the question itself. The last sentence of Philalethes to 
us at least, needs an interpreter. “Was not,” he says, “the 
writer thinking of another University, and has not all this en- 
thusiasm for speculative knowledge a oe. practical object?” 
This sentence puts us into a state of puzzledom second only to 
that of the Oxford worthy who read over a passage in the Bibics 
nineteen times with his coat off, before he had the faintest 
glimmering of its meaning. For a long time it conveyed to us no 
meaning whatever. At Yast it flashed across our mind that there 
has been talk of Mr. Lowe becoming a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the University of London in the next Parliament. 
This then may possibly be the other University spoken of. But 
we beg leave to assure Philalethes that our article was written 
without the remotest reference to his or anybody else’s candidature 
for any University. This is the only omy to a meaning 
which we can dig out of Philalethes’ words, and, even with this 
explanation of them, his question would still remain a little 
mysterious. 

Passing by all insinuations about deliberate perversion and 
wilful falsehood, the charge brought against us + Philalethes 
amounts to this. We are said to have represented a speech which 
was intended simply as a discussion of the best sort of education for 
the middle classes—whoever the mysterious middle classes may be 
—as if it had been an attack on the system of our Public Schools 
and Universities. _ Undoubtedly Mr. Lowe took for his text the 
education of the middle classes, but any one who has read through 
his speech will easily see that he by no means confined himself to 
that subject. He starts indeed with the question of middle-class 
education, but he goes on distinctly to depreciate our present Uni- 
versity system, and to attack some of the subjects which it includes, 
not simply as unsuited for the middle classes or for any particular 
class, but as in themselves useless, or as at any rate unfit for pur- 
poses of education. Mr. Lowe undoubtedly says “we are not 
condemning any study,” and he adds that “ Letia and Greek and 
grammar have many advantages.” This is a figure of speech with 
which we are quite familiar. There must be hardly an orator who 
has not sometime or other begun a speech by saying that he 
was not going to sey this or that, and then gone on to use 
this formula as the most convenient way of introducing the 
acme thing which the speaker had forbidden himself. Pro- 

ably there is not in the world any sensation of pleasure 50 
exquisite as that which was felt by the Bishop of Exeter 
when he assured the late Primate of the _ and affliction 
under which he composed his famous letter to him. We set little 
store on Mr. Lowe’s saying that he is not condemning a study, 
when he goes on to heap all possible ridicule upon it ; it matters 
little that he allows that Latin and Greek and grammar have 
their advantages, when ge on to declaim exclusively on their 
supposed disadvantages. We repeat, then, that Mr. Lowe did dis- 
tinctly attack classical and historical studies in themselves, and not 
simply as studies less adapted than others for the purposes 
middle-class education. We have nothing to do but to transcribe 
Mr. Lowe’s own words in a which we did not extract in 
our former article. In that article we dwelt mainly on Mr. Lowes 
cavils against historical study, and therefore did not think it se 
necessary to directly of his general impeachment of our 
University system. But here it now is in full :— lial. 

Gentlemen, the answer which will probably occur to every one , 
What are the upper classes doing ? If they have an education of their own, 
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if they have a choice of what they learn, let us see what they do, and then 
do the same. Gentlemen, that is a very natural suggestion, but is it a wise 
one? In the first place, appeal to the upper classes themselves, talk to them, 
and ask them if they are satisfied with their education, Speak to any man 
who has gone through the ordinary routine of education in a public school 
‘or University, or to any man of sense, and is he of opinion that he sees 
things through the medium of aay or is he satistied when he leaves 
those places of education that he is fairly equipped and armed for the 
combat of life? Has education done for him what it ought, and does he feel 
now that he is placed in a position of vantage from which he may enter on 
the struggles of life, and that sufficient has been done for him? As far as I 
know of the opinions of persons—and J have some opportunity of knowing 
them—that is not the feeling with which the upper classes regard their edu- 
cation. The feeling with which every day they regard it is that there are 
many and grievous wants in education. How do they come by this educa- 
tion? Eadinen, it is because that at a time when there really was nothing 
to learn and nothing to know a number of foundations were made for the 
of teaching Latin and Greek, and these foundations exist up to the 
resent day, and attract to them a number of scholars to the public schools. 
manner of knowledge, science, language, and literature have come into 
existence since then, but these foundations, like their original deeds, have 
remained perfectly immovable. (Laughter, and “Hear, hear.”) People 
have gone on from father to son sending their children to these schools, 
ing through the same education that was gone through two, three, or four 
are de ears ago, not at all conversant with the fact that the literature of 
modern Europe, physical science, modern history, political economy, and 
almost the whole of pure mathematics have come into being since the time 
came into existence. It is not that Latin and Greek and similar 
branches of study may be bad education for the middle classes, but that they 
are not the best education, because the upper classes are not satisfied with 
that education themselves, and because, besides that, the fact that they are 
so educated is an accident, as I have called it. (Laughter and applause.) 
Mr. Lowe here distinctly brings it as an argument against certain 
studies, as studies for the middle classes, that they have been 
found unsatisfactory as studies for the upper classes. Here there 
is not merely an opinion about middle- en education, but a dis- 
tinct depreciation of the studies themselves as subjects of educa- 
tion for any class, And the passage which we have just quoted 
contains the same inveterate misstatement which runs through all 
the remarks both of Mr. Lowe and of Earl Russell. Mr. Lowe 
ought to know that University education even before late reforms 
was something very different from what it was “two, three, or 
four hundred years ago.” But to Mr. Lowe and his hearers four 
hundred years ago most likely seems so distant and unknown a 
time that any statement may be ventured about education or any- 
thing else in so mysterious a period. Or perhaps Mr. Lowe's im- 
ect knowledge of the state of things during the Wars of the 
is trotted out before us to show what we are to come to when 
we follow his advice, and shut up our books of history. But, 
leaving this dimly seen fifteenth century, what shall we say of Mr. 
Lowe’s notions as to the living, practical nineteenth century in 
which his own lot is cast ? ith what face can he go about to 
Liverpool or elsewhere repeating the worn-out slander that our 
Universities teach nothing but Latin and Greek? He tells us 
that “ the literature of modern Europe, Physical Science, Modern 
History, Political Economy, and almost the whole of pure Mathe- 
matics,” have come into being since some not very clearly marked 
time, but seemingly since either the fifteenth, the sixteenth, or 
the seventeenth century. It is worth noting by the way, that 
from the literature of modern Europe the Nibelungen Lied, Dante, 
Petrarch, and Chaucer are, on Mr. Lowe’s showing, clearly excluded. 
But is he really ignorant that Physical Science, Modern History, 
Political Economy, and pure Mathematics are all of them subjects 
of University examination, that all of them have their weight in 
dispensing University honours and in awarding a certain number— 
a number possibly too small, but still a certain number—of College 
Fellowships and Scholarships? Did he never hear that there is, 
at Oxford at least, a Professorship of Modern Languages, and did 
he never hear the name of the renowned scholar who at present 
holds it? A little more research, but not more than would have 
been in place before he began to talk about the subject, might 
have taught him that there are also distinct University teachers 
of the chief modern languages, and that there are University 
Scholarships specially set apart for proficiency in those studies, 
We will not employ the sort of language used by Philalethes; we 
will ty y that on all these points, plain as they are to other 


people, Lowe shows a remarkable and convenient power of 

shutting his eyes. 

a Mr. Lowe’s own interesting little bit of auto- 
pay 


During the last few years that I was at school, I was what was called an 
idle boy. I was very idle, at least I thought so, and I had some qualms of 
conscience about it. But there was a certain bookcase in the corner of the 
study which was full of English books, and I spent my time in readin 
those English books, and I felt like a truant and ashamed of myself when 
did so, because I was stealing those hours from the study of Latin and 
Greek. I can only say that I owe all my success in life to those stolen 

D that the power of being able to read and speak my native lan 
with some precision and force has been more valuable to me than all the 
rest that I have learnt in the whole course of my life, 


Now we should be the last to undervalue the “ power of bei 
able to read and speak our native language with some precision an 
force.” Only we do not see how the two things interfere with one 
another, and we should have thought that Mr. Lowe’s own career, 
both in Oxford and out of Oxford, was one of the most brilliant 
proofs to the contrary. Butit is plain that the doctrine of estimating 
everything by its tendency to promote success in life is here not 
confined to the middle classes, but is extended to those who begin 
by being Oxford tutors and gradually develop into Privy Coun- 
pie So again in a later passage :— 
then, gentlemen, though of far less importance, 
acquired is finitely valuable. I knew a man in 


fortune because he knew how to analyse gold and knew its value—knew its 
value when first discovered—and no one else did. I have been in Australia 
myself, and, with a number of others, have walked upon gold. We were 
iding upon gold, and we walked upon gold; we were cultivating gold, I 
wow Fon. in our gardens, but, having only a classical education, we knew 
nothing about it. It did not matter with us, for we were not brought up to 
make money, and did not make it. There came a — d from 
California, and he said “ This place looks the place where 
I used to dig gold,” and he was right. 
Surely here Mr. Lowe is lamenting that his own education was 
a classical education, and not one which had directly taught him 
to dig for gold and to make money. We might even ask whether 
the study of those English books which he so profitably studied 
in his idle school-boy days could have helped him much more in 
this particular form of success in life than the Latin and Greek 
themselves. We should like to know whether the practical mind 
from California had been improved by English, any more than by 
classical study, op at all events he had, by some means or other, 
gained the power of speaking his native language with some pre- 
cision and force. We should be deeply sorry if we misunderstood 
or misrepresented Mr. Lowe; but we certainly took, and still 
take, the words which we quoted ‘to mean that Mr. Lowe, when 
he got to and saw people—practical from Cali- 
fornia—digging gold, felt sorry that he had wasted so much time 
on Latin and Greek, and had not learned the art of digging gold 


instead. 

With regard to the which we quoted from Mr. Lowe’s 
speech, bearing most directly on the — of history, we distinctly 
reserved—and we reserve still—the possibility of Mr. Lowe having 
been misrepresented by his reporter. We really doubted, and we 
still doubt, whether he could have uttered the spasmodic non- 
sense which was put into his mouth. On this point Philalethes 
does not enlighten us, But, if the words be Mr. Lowe’s, they are 
a distinct attack on the study of history, not as compared with 
other studies, not as a study for this or that class of students, but 
in itself. His two positions, so far as the words attributed to him 
have a meaning, are, first, that all attempts to teach history are 
fruitless ; secondly, that it is an improper study for young men 
of any class. According to Philalethes, Mr. Lowe had no wish to 
say a word against our Universities and Public Schools, for he 
“ pointedly excluded them from the scope of his observations.” 
But Mr. Lowe’s observations are not confined to attempts to teach 
history to middle-class young men, or to attempts on the part of 
middle-class young men to learn it. As his words are reported, 
he argues —— or rather sneers at all attempts to teach 
history, and all attempts on the part of young men to learn it. 
Now our Public Schools and Universities do attempt to teach 
history to dsc omy borg and even to boys. Mr. Lowe’s remarks then 
do not exclude but ‘directly attack our Public Schools and Uni- 
versities. If Philalethes can show, as is quite possible, that the 

es which we have quoted altogether misrepresent Mr. Lowe’s 
views, well and ut he attempts nothing of the =—— 
we repeat that Mr. Lowe’s words, as they stand, are a di 
attack on classical and historical studies in themselves, and a direct 
misrepresentation of the course of study now actually followed in 
the Universities. 

We maintain then that, so far from there being any wilful mis- 
representation in our article, there was not in it the least deviation 
from strict accuracy of statement. Mr. Lowe can escape only by 
impugning, which very likely he may successfully do, the accuracy 
of his reporters. But we really must take statements as the 
come before us. If the Times puts things into Mr. Lowe’s mou 
which he did not utter, it is the fault of the Times and not ours. 
On one point we silently gave him the benefit of the doubt. We 
said nothing about the wonderful remarks which the report makes 
Mr. Lowe utter about “ natural philosophy,” because it was plain 
that oe said or meant to say, not “ natural” philosophy, but 
“ mo 


MR. SKEY. 

yas British D vw my it is known, is fearfully and wonderfully 

made. It shrinks with sensitive delicac the bare men- 
tion of vice, whilst its streets are disgraced by a public parade of 
muc id of violating public li at it allows persons to go 
about spreading terrible } re without let or hindrance. It pre- 
fers that a notorious evil should increase and multiply rather than 
that an ugly word should be mentioned in public discussions. We 
presume that the unfortunate way in which Mr. Skey has chosen 
to introduce a most important topic to general notice is owing to 
some sense of these eccentricities. The one method by which our 
nicety will suffer such questions to be handled is by wrapping 
them up in a covering of unctuous sentiment. ix a due 
quantity of appeals to Scripture, relevant or irrelevant, with 
a certain amount of shrieking about the i of society, 
and the unpleasant dose is swallowed easily. It is taken as 
children manage to gulp down a pill when it is properly concealed 
in sweetmeat. To our mind the sweetening part of the mixture 
is the more disgusting of the two, because it is irrelevant, and 
frequently nonsensical, whilst in substance it is quite as dis- 
gusting. There is no need for pouring forth a declamation wu 
the ethics of seduction by way of inducing us to listen to a 
remarks about contagious diseases, A characteristic device of 
Mr. Skey’s is the mode in which he refers to a certain class of 
society as ——8. If he dislikes such names as the “social 
evil,” or other modern periphrases, he had much better take some 
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of the straightforward old English terms, of which there is no 
deficiency in our lang Let us call a spade a spade whilst we 
are about it, and neither seek to veil our meaning by typographical 
devices nor to enforce it by pathetic assertions, which have 
the disadvantage of being probably untrue, as to the original 
innocence of the unfortunate——s. The case is bad enough 
whether a woman becomes a —— from vanity, or from indolence, 
or from the seduction of heartless deceivers, or the wiles of a 
still more diabolical ——. Meanwhile, the cause of the ex- 
cellent Association of which Mr. Skey claims to be the spokes- 
man is injured, in the minds of cunntili persons, by being placed 

The case, we take it, is exceedingly simple. The question is as 
to the expediency of extending further the Act passed in 1866 
for the prevention of contagious diseases, which was itself an 
advance upon the Act of a previous year. For a conclusive answer 
we must, of course, appeal to the results given by experience. It 
is satisfactory to find that Parliament has found courage to deal 
with such questions. The peculiar nicety of the British public 
has hitherto been embodied in our legislation. One of the diffi- 
culties, for example, which hamper the operation of the present 
Act is to be found in the state of the law about merchant seamen. 
Captains of ships are bound to take care of their sick men in port, 
unless the sickness is due to a special cause. The practical conse- 
quence is that men suffering from contagious complaints are turned 
out when they become unable to work, and go to crowd the most 
degraded houses in the worst parts of our seaport towns. Ulti- 
mately they probably come to the workhouse; but in their transit 
thither, whilst they have some money to spend, they swell the 
mass of contagious disease. If the restriction were applied at 
first, instead of being applied after the damage is done, there 
can be no doubt that one cause of misery would be removed; 
and we are glad to hear that there is a probability of legislation 
being proposed, during the present Session, to meet this ob- 
vious evil. Meanwhile, we have some means of judging of the 
effects already produced by the partial remedies adopted. It is 
evident that, whilst such causes as that just noticed are in full 
er. we cannot expect to see a decisive change for the better. 

ou cannot purify the Thames by stopping the mouth of one 
sewer. It would be hopeless to fill the Mediterranean with 
fresh water so long as the Straits of Gibraltar were open, and 
there was a regular current setting in from the Atlantic. And it 
is impossible to get contagious diseases really under control so 
long as we only take a short list of garrison towns for our field 
of operation. Still the effects, though necessarily diminished by 
the narrow limits within which they have been tried, are, so far as 
they go, undoubtedly promising. At Chatham and Portsmouth, 
as we learn from the careful reports in the British Medical 
Journal, the results have been less satisfactory than elsewhere, yet, 
even at Chatham, the leading clergy and medical men are unani- 
mously of opinion that the Act should be extended throughout 
the kingdom; and an explanation of the circumstances which 
have hindered a more complete success strongly confirms their 
opinion, The present Act authorizes the compulsory detention of 
women until they have been effectually cured, thus remedying a 
defect which rendered the working of the first Act comparatively 
nugatory. Still it has been practically impossible to carry out the 
system as fully as is evidently required to meet the real difficulties 
of the case. In the first place, there have not been enough beds 
at the hospital to provide accommodation for all the known cases ; 
in other words, there have always been enough persons at large 
in a dangerous state to keep the contagion alive. Secondly, in 
place of a regular periodical examination, there has been an 
examination of those cases only in which strong evidence 
existed. Therefore we may presume that, besides the known 
cases, there was an indefinite number who were only liable to 
arrest after mischief had resulted. Finally, the pressure on the 
hospitals was so great that women were discharged when imper- 
fectly recovered. It is plain that, even if a town were perfectly 
isolated, so that no contagion could be introduced trom without, it 
would be necessary, in order to effectually stamping out the dis- 
ease, that all contagious cases should be arrested, that they should 
be kept until the danger of contagion was passed, and that a 
strict supervision should be enforced, in order that any fresh out- 
breaks should be dealt with in time. Where none of these condi- 
tions are obtained, the results cannot be satisfactory. When a 
quarter of a town is on fire, the conflagration cannot be got 
under without drawing a cordon round the district, and extin- 
guishing the flames systematically ; it is useless to put out 
a house here and there at intervals. And when we intro- 
duce the further difficulty of contagion from outside, where 
the garrisons are being constantly changed and fresh troops 
coming in from unprotected districts, we could hardly hope 
that any satisfactory results would be obtained. Still another 
difficulty, which deserves notice, is that the hospital accommoda- 
tion at Chatham attracts sufferers from the surrounding districts, 
who probably remain a few days in the town before obtaining 
admission—a fact which incidentally shows that, as might be 
expected, the benefits offered by the Act are valued by the class 
most directly affected by it. In spite of these obstacles some 
distinctly good results have been obtained even at Chatham. 
The amount of disease, and still more the severity of individual 
cases, has undergone a marked diminution, The supervision of 
- the police has improved the condition of some of the most dis- 
gvaceful haunts of vice, and done something for the moral and 
physical state of their wretched inhabitants. In Plymouth, owing, 


as it would seem, to ter on the of the official 
good effects have more letinctly There 
distinct and considerable improvement in the health of the sailors, 
The proportion of patients admitted to the Royal Naval Hospital 
for the diseases in question to those admitted for all causes wag 
above 60 per cent. previously to1865. Since the Acts have come 
into operation the ratio has sunk to under 40 per cent. It a 

that here too the disease is assuming a milder form, owing to 
timely medical treatment. The same difficulties, however, oppose 
the thoroughly satisfactory working of the Act which are found in 
other towns. Every time that a new regiment comes into garrison 
the number of cases increases; and though it sinks in duri 
the interval, a constant supply of contagion is provided. More- 
over, the limited supply of hospital accommodation makes it im- 
possible to give full operation to the Act even within the limits 
of Plymouth. 

Without going into further details, the general results seem 
to be precisely what we might anticipate. Much a4 has 
been done, but from the timid and tentative way in which the 
problem has been attacked, the good results are less prominent 
than a bolder system of legislation might have produced. If, in 
some Utopian era, it should be gusalihe to extend to the whole 
country the same very obvious preventive measures, the advan 
would probably increase in a compound ratio. We should not 
only do as much good in other towns, but we should remove the 
great cause which hinders us from working effectually in the 
towns already protected. Every widening of the area would 
benefit those already included in the sacred precincts. There is, 
indeed, a certain party which clings to some old-fashioned relics of 
metaphysical theories about social contracts. They try to draw 
a distinction between the military and the civilian part of the 
a sage” and argue that we may only act in virtue of a tacit 

argain which entitles us, after putting men in the abnormal 
osition of soldiers, to impose special restrictions for their benefit, 

o this, if it were worth much reply, we might answer that 
every argument against selecting particular towns is valid to 
some extent against selecting a particular class of the population, 
Something may doubtless be done, but the war against disease 
cannot be carried on with real energy and success unless we extend 
our operations to meet it on all points of the line. It is quite 
unnecessary, however, to argue against a theory which is daily 
becoming more discredited, or to convince men of ordinary sense 
that Government is not really discharging its duty satisfactorily 
by the simple process of letting things alone. The fact is simply 
that one of the most virulent diseases known to medicine is 
steadily filling our hospitals, corrupting the constitutions of our 
own und future generations, and indirectly causing an amount of 
illness, to innocent as well as guilty persons, of which it is difficult 
to form an adequate estimate. The only mode that can even be 
suggested of providing any effective check is by national action. 
Some of our most distinguished medical men—as, for example, Dr. 
Jenner, Mr. Paget, and Sir Henry Thompson—have expressed their 
conviction that legislation can do much to secure an effectual 
system of prevention; and we may at least say that the burden 
of proof lies with those who would let some preconceived a priori 
notions about liberty stand in the way of adopting vigorous 
measures. Indeed, any theory which forbids such action finds 
in the present instance something like a reductio ad absurdum. 
We do not believe that much real difference of opinion would be 
found amongst sensible men who have paid any attention to the 
subject. 

It is, unfortunately, true that a general agreement amongst 
sensible men is by no means a necessary and sufficient condition 
for Government action. Unluckily, official persuns have to consult 
the foolish part of mankind, and to give way to prejudices which 
they despise in secret. Still, in a matter of so much real impor- 
tance, we fully believe that any Minister who had the courage to 
act with vigour would find more av than would be indicated 
by some of the popular nonsense talked upon the subject. There 
are many points upon which — are so far agreed that they 
are ready to follow any one who may dare to break the ice, 
although there is a very intelligible dislike to be the first in 
touching upon offensive topics. We hope that some official person 
will venture to propose some cleansing of our social sewers, even 
at the price of exciting some thoughtless ridicule and a good 
deal of silly prejudice. It is possible that a good many sub- 
jects which every one knows to be infinitely trifling in com- 
parison will = this important question upon one side; but 
whoever is bold enough to deal with the matter in a reasonable 
spirit, and to defy the twaddle of fools, may confer a great benefit 
upon his countrymen, and may probably find the twaddle much 
less dangerous than it sounds. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Mc of the ery about education is of a somewhat inarticu- 
late character. Philosophie minds, surveying the help- 
lessness of mankind, ask for some interference with the mass of 
ignorance and disorder which surrounds them. a think that, 
could saints and heroes and prophets arise, the world would will- 
ingly accept its divinely commissioned leaders and teachers, 
Humanity is half dead, and moans for the Healer of the nations. 
The only difficulty is as to the credentials of the great restorer. 
Mr. Carlyle’s school teaches that force and power have but to 
appear to be accepted. A great Frederick, a Cromwell, a Bis- 
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mark, a Saviour of Society has but to be strong and to rule, and 
the mission is proved by success. There is in the aristoi “a 
cosmic life amid the worst impediments and hugest anarchies,” 
which has but to show itself to be accepted. We yearn naturally 
for leadership and rule. Let us be governed ; let the King of Man 
arise, and we shall salute him with hosannahs and enthrone him 
with a grateful triumph. Something of this sort is at the bottom 
of the ae cry for education; only let the teacher come and 
the schools be open, and we shall all be pupils—docile, able, and 
willing. Mr. Bright at Birmingham has done something to 
dispel this misty talk. His subject was only an application to a 
special department—to what is pedantically called technical edu- 
cation—of a large, if not general, demand. For years we have 
been finding out certain deficiencies in our manufactures, and now 
they have found us out. Great Exhibitions have disillusionized 
us out of some of our cherished convictions. The world at large 
has for some time discovered that in many matters we are not 
quite so successful as we fancied ourselves to be, and at last this 
unpleasant knowledge has forced itself upon ourselves. Lecturers 
have pointed out, not only that foreigners beat us, but that they 
beat us in productions alike of taste and of utility, because 
they know more about taste and utility than we do. And they 

on to say that our neighbours know more because they have 
Cined more, and have learned more because they have been better 
taught. And then our museums, and our schools of art, and our 
primary instruction on the principles of mechanics and drawing 
are contrasted with German teaching and French teaching, with 
the Conservatoire here and Gymuasia there, and all the rest of it. 
The conclusion sought to be established is that, if we in England 
had a universal system of education in which elementary instruc- 
tion should be imparted to all future artists and artisans, we 
should hold our own, and not only retrieve our lost place in the race, 
but, with our excellent English pluck and bottom, get very soon at 
the head of it. This is what the shriek for Technical Education 
means; and there is more than one class of reasoners who decline 
to fall in with it. First come the austere ductrinaires, who 
decline to accept the possibility of any improvement on a large 
scale. We speak of the ethnological philosophers, who are in 
fact fatalists. All things, but especially national character, are 
bound, they assure us, in an iron chain of necessity. Race and 
blood determine the national life. Where no Celtic blood exists, 
no real art can be found; where Teutonic influence prevails, art 
languishes and dies. You may try to indoctrinate and force a 
nation into an artificial cultivation, here of science, there of art. 
But it will all come to nothing; you may just as well train 
the tendrils of a creeper to climb against the sun, for the certain 
result will be that the plant will die. And the greatest instance, 
or at least the most familiar, is the exotic importation of art into 
old Rome. The wiser few saw that the attempt would fail, and 
accepted the inevitable. Zaxcudent alii spirantia mollius era; let 
Greece retain its superiority in art and intellect. Rome has 
another, and a nobler, destiny. 

This is substantially the conclusion of the ethnologists. We 
are morally, because physically, incapable of advance in some direc- 
tions. It is just as hopeless to look for figs on thistles as to expect 
that England shall be a great art-loving or art-appreciating or art- 
producing people. And these teachers will add, that the very uppeal 
for artificial help proves our natural incapacity. When people cry out 
for a despotism they give the strongest evidence of their incapacity 
for self-government. One answer to this is, that the experiment 
has not been tried ; or that, as far as the experiment has been tried, 
the British mind has not been found so thoroughly incapable of 
instruction and advancement. Nor is this last argument without 
its weight. We have improved of late years, it must be admitted, 
but those competitors who were in advance of us before we entered 
into the race are still more in advance of us now. It is at the 
best a stern chase, and we are sailing a slow frigate. This is 
what the Birmingham artisans who have gone to Paris seem to 
feel. Much to their surprise, though they were prepared to 
find the Continental workmen ahead of us in the production 
of goods where art was allied to manufacture, they did not 
expect to discover that in our own special English branches of 
industry, the production of (so-called) articles of mere utility, we 
were also surpassed. And the general feeling of these artisans 
was against the ethnologists. They will not believe that the 
French workman is by nature cleverer or more active or more 
energetic, but only that he has special advantages. He is 
helped ; the State takes care of him, teaches him and encourages 
him. And here comes in technical education. If other Govern- 
ments can afford it and can do it, we must; and hence the appeal 
to Mr. Bright to forward the causes of technical education. All 
sorts of Governments do it; despotism in France, democracy in 
America. We must do the same. South Kensingtons must be 
sowed broadcast over the country, and like another Kehama 

. . Self-multiplied 
The dreadful Cole appears on every side. 


Throughout the length and breadth of the land, schools not only 
of primary, but of technical, education must be established by the 
Government, and supported, we suppose, by rate. 

We are thankful to Mr. Bright for imterposing a word or two 
of caution at this point. He evidently suspects a panic, and he 
has—not, we admit, for the first time—suggested the dangers of 
legislating under a panic. It does him great credit that, in the 
Very metropolis of bad taste and doubtful manufacture, the 
necessary evils of which have been brought home at last to 


those who have been most guilty in producing 
sels a little wholesome delay. Because the sin of the Birm 
ham men has found them out, he hints at the dangers of a 
odic and terrorized repentance. He goes to the root of 
matter, and diamisses some of the wild and feverish talk 
say that, e gentlemen who, in peculiar langu 
day—a language which itself shows the lack of aah 
ed educationalists, were taken at their word, the cause of 
real education would be im or even thrown back. He con- 
fines himself to the deficiencies in education which exist in 
that class which is supposed to be unable to help itself; 
and with one sweep of suppressed indignation he dismisses the 
whole difficulties of superior and middle-class education. Univer- 
sities, colleges, public schools, middle schools—those who can use 
them to any profit may be fairly trusted with finding out how, and 
when they can, the way to no the best of their present means, 
or to devise new ones, or to spoil the old ones, as the case may be. 
Nor was the matter in question to settle or to discuss the 
about the denominational system, or the religious and secular ques- 
tions. This was not what the Birmingham artisans or employers 
were thinking about. Their subject was technical education, Now 
what is technical education? Mr. Bright supposes it to mean 
“the teaching of trades on the fundamental principles upon which 
successful manufactures are based.’”” We are t ul to Mr. 
Bright for his courage in suggesting this definition as merely 
hypothetical ; for we suspect that in the tongue spoken at the 
Society of Arts and at “educational conferences ””—-by which may 
be meant conferences about education—-the may have many 
meanings, and sometimes no meaning at Technical educa- 
tion may mean a series of parallel schools—one dedicated to the 
craft of engine-makers, one to the potter's trade, one to the 
weaver’s craft, and so on. And if this is its sense, the demand 
for special schools so indefinitely multiplied is simply chimerical. 
Or it may be supposed to mean the establishment of schools 
in which the first pe owed of mechanics or chemistry or the fine 
arts are to be taught without any especial reference to icular 
branches of manufacture. What then? The whole perfection of 
this universal system of primary and technical education would 
appear to imply, first, the school for reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; next, the school for elementary principles of manufacture ; 
and, lastly, the finishing school of applied principles to special 
branches. Mr. Bright seems to say—at any rate we do—that 
this is Utopian; that no nation could stand the drain on its 
finances; and that no pupil, still less could any parent, afford the 
time for it. Moreover, as a matter of fact, this is not done, even im 
the most developed systems of State compulsory education, as for 
other reasons, so because it is impossible to be done. Were it 
possible, Mr. Bright, we suspect, would go on to say that it would 
be a mistake. In fact, all that education can do is to teach a boy 
to educate himself. Everyhody knows that, after all, with every 
conceivable appliance, there is only a scanty minority of scholars 
on whom education tells. Schools and colleges and systems, in 
their results, are much like nature itself. The processes of life are 
for the most part thrown away; of all the millions of eggs but 
the scantiest percentage comes to maturity, and of matured animals 
few in the battle of life succeed in fulfilling their course. Schools 
are but as the kingdom of life in the animal and vegetable world ; 
to be prolific is one thing, to produce perfect fruit is another. 
Let all the young plants of humankind have a fair start, and then 
they must left to themselves to perish or to bear fruit. A 
school is not an end in itself, but a means by which scholars are 
taught to learn. No school can by virtue of itself teach, but it 
does supply the means by which the art of learning may be 
learned. As to further instruction, we may reasonably look to 
the operation of natural laws. If the thing is wanted, the exi- 
gencies of the case will supply it. The rising and striving 
mechanics will find their own schools; or, if the manufacturers 
find that on the field of European competition they are be- 
coming distanced—and in some ments it is confessed 
that they are not distanced—they will establish schools just 
as they avail themselves of new machinery and new 
in chemistry. In fact, this is what is done abroad ; and bearing in 
mind what the English character is, we have sufficient reliance on 
the inexorable intluence of self-interest and self-defence as being 
strong enough to do what Government would certainly fail to do. 
The distinction, after all,is only between sickly exotics and natural 
growth—the stove-house and the breath of heaven. 


THE POLICE AND MR. SPEKE. 


XOME useful statistics were published the other day in the 
Times, as to the composition and duties of the Metropolitan 
Police. ‘They cannot be said to form very pleasant reading for timid 
people on a winter night. When the force was first established, in 
1830, it numbered 3,274 men of all ranks, distributed over a circle 
of ten miles round Charing Cross, and protecting a population of 
about a million and a half. All these figures have something 
more than doubled since that time. The foree now numbers 
7,782 men; the area it has to guard is extended to fifteen 
miles round Charing Cross, aud the population included within 
this limit has grown to nearly three and a half millions. In 
reality, however, there is a considerable dis ion between 
the amount of protection we enjoy now and that enjoyed at 
the first-named period. The number of available constables is 
lessened toa much greater extent than formerly by the withdrawal 
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of men for special duties. The public buildings of London now 
uire the exclusive attention of 1,200 policemen, and this, 
added to the further deduction of ten per cent. on the total 
force for men absent from sickness or on leave, gives only 5,800 
men available for the service of the gene "nen The 
change in the character of the districts to be protected 
must also be taken into account. A road a mile long, with 
nothing but fields on either side of it, may perhaps be fairl 
watched by one man. If these same fields are covered wit 
houses, the original line of road becomes merely one — of 
a populous neighbourhood, every two or three streets of which 
uire the care that was at first sufficient for the whole area. 
During the last thirty or forty years whole towns have grown u 
and been incorporated into London, and outlying suburbs whic 
at first required hardly more attention from the police than a 
remote village are now as much a part of their daily beat as 
Piccadilly or Oxford Street. The result of all these changes is 
that each member of the Metropolitan Police has the care, on an 
average, of 72 acres and 600 persons. In the City—where, 
though the accumulation of property may be greater, the popu- 
lation is smaller and the criminal element far less strongly repre- 
sented—each constable is responsible for less than 13 acre, and 
for only 184 persons. The sanitary gain of living beyond the 
City boundaries is clearly not unattended with some counterbalanc- 
ing disadvantages. We also learn that the 700 square miles 
comprised in the metropolitan district are parcelled out for police 
urposes into twenty-one divisions, each under charge of a super- 
intendent, and that these divisions are further broken up into sub- 
divisions, sections, and beats, the two former being under the 
charge of inspectors and sergeants respectively. In addition to the 
ordinary force, there is a special department of detective police at 
Scotland Yard, consisting of one chief inspector, three inspectors, 
and fifteen sergeants. About two thousand men are employed in 
trolling the streets during the day, and as many again at night. 
er man is on duty at night for eight months in the year, and 
by day for the remaining four months. Night duty lasts for eight 
hours consecutively, from 10 P.M. to 64.M.; day duty for ten 
hours, distributed in reliefs over the period between 6 a.m. and 
1o P.M. There are no holidays, and no diminution of -work on 
Sundays. For all this the pay is 19s. a week on entering the 
service, with a prospect of a gradual rise to 25s. As to the 
character of the police force, the writer to whom we are indebted 
for the convenient arrangement of this information is not quite 
consistent with himself. He tells us that every candidate for 
the office of a constable “must bring a long and unimpeach- 
able character for honesty, industry, sobriety, intelligence, and 
gue temper,” besides which he must “of course be in perfect 
ealth, under thirty-five years of age, and, if married, must not 
have more than two children.” Further still, he “must read, 
write, and cipher well, and his wife must carry on no trade 
or business of any kind.” It would not be wonderful if the sup- 
ply of constables endowed with all these virtues had by this time 
run short. Moral perfection, the three R’s, and only two 
children, can hardly guaranteed on 19s. a week, even with 
the addition of a uniform and coals. But if the standard here 
given is as rigidly maintained as the Zimes implies, it is hard to 
see why the force should have undergone a “gradual deteriora- 
tion.” The men now to be got, it seems, “are not the class of 
men wanted,” though we are not told whether the consequent re- 
laxation in the tests of admission has been in intelligence, honesty, 
or the number of children. At all events, “when a superior man 
presents himself he generally enters the police as a ‘stand by’ 
till something better turns up.” 

We have reproduced these details because they seem to have a 
very direct bearing upon the subject which has set all London 
talking for the past week or two. It is not our intention to add to 
the list of tentative explanations which have been offered of the 
disappearance of Mr. Speke. The purpose for which we refer to 
the question at all may be sufficiently answered by recapitulating 
the facts already made public. On the 8th of January a clergy- 
man of good repute and in good health comes up to London for a 

ight, goes to a relation’s house in Eccleston Square and thence to 
state in Warwick Street, Pimlico, which he leaves, as is con- 
jectured, for business at the National Society’s Office in West- 
minster, intending to return to Eccleston Square in time to go out 
to dinner at seven o’clock. From that time he is neither seen nor 
heard of again. The hat he was wearing, however, is picked up 
by a respectable working-man in the Birdcage Walk, about halt- 
past seven on the same evening, and handed over by him to the 
police some days after. These facts were published, apparently by 
authority, in a letter signed “C. T. M.” which appeared in the 
Times of Monday. ‘The reason assigned for its being written is 
certainly singular. “ Any coachman or cabman,” says “C. 'T. M.,” 
‘“‘who drove along the Birdcage Walk between six and half- 
past seven o'clock that evening; any person who noticed two or 
three people assembled there or in the parts of Westminster 
adjacent; any persons who observed two or more dragging or 
apparently helping another man; in fact, any who saw an hing 
suspicious that evening, and who will communicate with me, ma 
oo. give the clue which will solve this distressing problem.” 

t is not to be supposed that Mr. Speke’s friends are now for the 
first time exerting themselves to find some trace of him; we must 
therefore assume that, the police having been invoked without 
result, an appeal is now made to the public at large. It is 
quite possible that this step is in itself a wise one, dictated by the 
hope that some information may be obtained from persons who 


would be deterred by the prospect of being brought in 

with the police. Bui, if this was to all the 
bearing upon the case should have been stated in the first instance 
and the inquiries framed by some person accustomed to investi_ 

tions of the kind. The defects in this respect of “C. T. M,’s” 
etter were ages supplied by a further communication on 
Thursday. The train which brought Mr. Speke to London was 
due at 4.33. It was a few minutes late, and he reached Eccleston 
Square at 5.10, from which “C. T. M.” concludes that there was 
hardly time for him to stop anywhere on the road. It is strange 
however, that “ the cabman who drove him has not been identi- 
fied”; and the fact that “the South-Western Railway Company 
allows any cabman with a clean cab to enter the station” is hardly 
sufficient to account for it. There has surely been time, since the 
8th of January, to interrogate the occupants of every cab-stand in 
London. The hatter was directed to send the new hat to 
Eccleston Square by 6.45 in order to be paid—an arrangement 
which suggests that Mr. Speke may have tried, and failed, to get 
change, either for gold or at the shop. “C. 
says that Mr. Speke “had made an appointment with a young 
man whom he had apprenticed in London to call and see him at 
about 6.30;” and this appointment was actually kept by the 
young man. Mr. Speke’s dinner engagement was in South Ken- 
sington. ‘These particulars are not unimportant, as Mr. Speke 
might possibly have changed his mind on finding himself in the 
neighbourhood, and may have gone to see the young man, instead 
of leaving him to call at Eccleston uare, and may also have 
preferred to go direct to the house at which he was to dine—two 
considerations which considerably enlarge the scope of the inquiry. 

Here, therefore, we have Mr. Speke’s friends apparently re- 
duced, more than three weeks after his disappearance, to take 
the search for him into their own hands, rons moreover allowed 
to do so without any of that assistance which the police might 
naturally have been expected to afford towards making 
search eflectual. Nor is this the only recent occurrence of the 
kind. Not long since an officer left a house in Hanover Square, 
at which he had been dining, in order to return to his lodgings 
in a street close by, and has, so far as the public bnew, home 
lost from that time. Here the details have not been made 
public, and it may be assumed that the police are still pursuing 
their inquiries. But as time goes on without any sign of success 
being given, it is not wonderful that Londoners should review 
their position with alarm and dissatisfaction. On none of the 
hypotheses which naturally suggest themselves in explanation are 
the facts creditable to our police arrangements. If Mr. Speke and 
Colonel Campbell have been robbed and murdered in the open 
street, it is clear that proper protection is not given against the 
serious dangers which are always lurking beneath the surface of a 
great city. If they have been decoyed for the same ends into 
some obscure haunt of crime, or if, for some unknown motive, 
they have voluntarily absented themselves—a theory for which there 
does not appear to be the slightest ground—there is an obvious 
deficiency in the organization . which crime is detected. Unless 
the earth has opened and swallowed them up, some vestiges of them, 
dead or alive, ought to be forthcoming; and, we repeat, it is not 
creditable to the Metropolitan Police that such vestiges should 
prove altogether beyond their power of attainment. We give no 
opinion as to which of the two former alternatives is most likely to 
be true. Neither of them, unfortunately, is at all beyond the 
bounds of possibility. Assaults of the most daring character have 
of late been not uncommon, even in the most frequented parts of 
London, and the instances in which the perpetrators have been 
afterwards brought to justice have been as rare as those in which 
they have been taken in the act. There may be some advan 
in dispensing with a police altogether. The consciousness that 
you carry your life in your hand tends, no doubt, to generate self- 
reliance, and may thus correct the vices to which civilization is 
naturally liable. But an inefficient police is simply a nuisance. 
It tempts us to discard the precautions which in a barbarous 
society men take as a matter of course, while at the same time it 
does not furnish those corporate securities which we look to as 
taking their place. Weare left, like the traditional Britons after 
the departure of the Romans, without the capacity of defending 
ourselves, or the means of being defended by others. 

The figures we quoted at the beginning of this article show that 
the question, after all, is mainly one of money. There are too few 
men to do fhe work, and the pay is too low to attract good men 
into the service. The paleo! » ity of finding a policeman when 
one is wanted has long been a current joke. When the area which 
each member of the force has under his charge is taken into 
account, we see at once that the joke has a foundation in reality. 
No man not endowed with the faculty of being in two places at 
once can properly keep watch over 72 acres of streets and houses, 
inhabited by 600 people. This fact alone will account for one- 
half of the evil. The other half is in perhaps due to the 
same cause. Nineteen officers can be sufficient to under- 
take the detection of all the crimes committed in London, as well 
as in those numerous districts outside London which, having 10 
detective police of their own, are forced to apply to Scotland 
Yard when any need of such aid arises. Here, however, the 
second element in the question is probably of even more im- 
portance. The detective service requires very keen intelligence, 
and this quality is not so common that we can afford to pay 
it badly. If we do, one of three thi will certainly follow— 
either thoroughly competent men will be deterred from entering 
the service at all, or they will soon find opportunities of trans- 
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ferring themselves to some more lucrative employment, or, if 
they remain, they will do their work carelessly. It is not 
only in the detective police proper that this law holds. They 
must work, in many instances, through the agency of the ordinary 
constables; and if these latter are incompetent to give any sub- 
stantial aid to the specially trained officer, the whole skill and 
experience of the superior may be neutralized by the stupidity 
and ignorance of the subordinate. It is to be feared that, in the 
present state of society, a salary of 19s. a week affords but very 

r security against either of these defects. Nor should it be 
Fegotten that an efficient detective police is as much an instrument 
for the prevention of crimes as a purely protective force can be. 
There is no greater inducement to abstain trom robbery or murder 
than the certainty of a man’s being found out if he commits them. 
It is impossible to hold the police authorities altogether guiltless of 
the deterioration of the force which they control. The writer in 
the 7imes seems to think it rather creditable to the “able heads 
of the Department in Scotland Yard” that they are “quite as 
well aware of the men’s grievances as the men themselves can 
be.” We must confess, however, to not clearly understanding 
why “they are powerless to help them.” It would rather seem that 
their duty to the public, quite irrespective of any sympathy with 
“the men,” ought to have led them to state plainly the alterations 
that are wanted in order to fit the Metropolitan Police for the ade- 
quate discharge of their functions. At all events, now that the facts 
are public property, there need be no hesitation about admitting 
and acting on them. The recent addition of a thousand men to 
the force is a considerable step towards a radical reform; and if it 
is followed up by a substantial increase in the pay, and by a new 
development of the detective element in the service, we may _ 
that before long it will be neither easy to commit, nor possible 
to conceal, such outrages as those with which London has of 
late been familiar. 


THE NEW LAW ON THE FRENCH ARMY, 


SHORT time ago we endeavoured briefly to show the nature of 
the changes which the Imperial project then under discus- 
sion would produce in the military power of France. The Bill, in 
all its main principles and provisions, has now become law; and 
a review of the whole debate, which was marked throughout 
by a vigour and ability proportionate to the interest felt by the 
nation, shows us the features of the system which chiefly pro- 
voked opposition, the matters of detail which were most serious] 
contested, and the opinions about war and armies which prevail 
among certain classes of French politicians. If, on the one side, 
the phrases of stereotyped glorification with which the world is 
familiar found due utterance, on the other the devotees of peace, 
commerce, and agriculture by no means confined themselves to 
disputing details, but boldly denounced the aim and object of 
the measure. Instead of depicting the typical Frenchman in his 
ordinary character of an ardent patriot rushing joyfully to arms 
for the honour of France, and pouring forth heroic sentiments 
about da gloire, they represented the conscript as a victim dragged 
reluctantly, after suffering for six months “the terror of the 
lottery,” from his household gods, submitting to his military 
service as to some evil destiny, and, in the less active portions of 
that service, always depressed and hampered by the possibility 
of being snatched from his fields or his workshop by a sudden 
call to arms. One fact alone, they said, is sufficient to condemn 
standing armies—namely, that the system of conscription must 
include the allowing of substitutes. Whatsoever the term of 
service may be—long or short—it is impossible to force all the 
outh of the country who are drafted to serve. To do so would 
to injure fatally the intellectual character of the nation. 
Literature and the fine arts, industry, commerce, and science 
would all suffer grievously by the compulsory withdrawal of their 
most promising disciples, and thus the commutation of service 
for money becomes inevitable. Therefore it is argued that the 
system is radically unjust, for it demands from one man only 
his money, from another his life. The poor pay the tax in 
the severest form; the rich pay it out of their superfluity. 
Napoleon plana | no mean authority on the subject of con- 
scription—pronounced it to be “the most frightful and detestable 
of laws.” Consequently some of those antique-minded citizens 
who, though liberty and fraternity have slipped from their em- 
brace, still cling to the principle of equality, are unable to con- 
template with equanimity or tolerance so crying an injustice. 
Armies should, they think, be immediately abolished. One man 
will then no longer stay at home, and pay another to do his 
fighting for him ; and the nation is to rely for its defence on the 
levy en masse of the whole population in time of need. Eve 
citizen is to pass a certain number of his Sunday mornings at d 
in the neighbourhood of his home, and the whole nation will thus 
be a community of citizen-soldiers, or, to speak in the Gallic vein, 
France need only stamp her foot, and the soil will be covered with 
warriors, “Let us set the example,” say these reformers, “and 
other nations will disband their armies” ; and in fact they actually 
signed an amendment, demanding the suppression of the army, 
and that it should be replaced by a National Guard. Whether 
ese views are likely to commend themselves to the practical 
mind of the Emperor, or to excite the spirit of imitation in the 
sympathetic bosom of Bismark so far as to induce him to con- 
tribute to the European millennium, may be doubted ; at any rate 
they did not seem greatly to impress the Legislative Body, and 


the Government speakers did not trouble themselves elaborately 
to reply to them. But the men of peace made more impression 
when they spoke of the effect of the present measure on the 
general feeling of Europe. This sudden increase of armaments 
already so vast, this fresh burden on the industry and wealth of 
the nation, was a menace to the tranquillity of the world, and 
indicated a purpose of war. If there is, unhappily, disquiet every- 
where, and confidence nowhere, of all the causes which have 
produced so unfortunate a condition none, according to these 
speakers, is more potent than the present Army Bill. And these 
sentiments will find an echo out of France. 

To this the ae of the Bill replied by pointing to the 
immense power of the rival that has so suddenly come face to face 
with France, and to the facilities for sudden attack which modern 
inventions have created. Armies that would formerly have been 
months in assembling may now be launched on an enemy’s terri- 
tory almost simultaneously with the declaration of war; while 
the new weapons will also precipitate the result of the contest. 
In these circumstances, they affirmed, the present armament of 
France was insufficient for her defence. It is true she has in her 
active army and reserve 620,000 men. But from these numbers 
immense deductions must be made before arriving at her disposable 
forces for invasion or defence. The non-effectives of various kinds 
number 80,000. Another 80,000 must be deducted for depéts of 
instruction, where recruits are trained and passed on to the ranks, 
The army of Algeria is 60,000 strong. And about 120,000 men will 
be occupied in garrisoning the fortresses and camps, and guarding 
the coasts of France. Thus only 280,000 will be really available 
for the field. But the military chiefs say, and they bring authori- 
tative testimony from debates of former years to support them, that 
France cannot be safe against a possible combination of foes along 
her extensive frontier unless she can dispose of at least 750,000 
soldiers. And the present law is based on the assumption that such 
a number must, somehow or other, be obtained. It was on the 

und both of the increased demand, and of the form in which 

it was made, that the real conflict took place, the opponents of 
the Bill either seeking to diminish its exactions or arguing that 
the existing system was preferable to the projected law. They 
compared the new term of service, nine years in all, with the 
existing one of seven years only. They pointed out how grievous 
it was that men should be kept for so long subject to a sudden 
call which might at any time empty the workshops, and that, as 
employers of labour would hesitate to take workmen liable to such 
conditions, this rule could not but be P meagre to industry, 
They represented that the country was already habituated, or, as 
some of them phrased it, resigned, to the present system. To this 
a very effective answer was made. It was shown that an annual 
contingent of 80,000 men would, under the new law, produce an 
army equally strong with that at present obtained by an annual 
contingent of 100,000. As to increase the contingent is the mode of 
levying men which is beyond all others distasteful to the French 
people, the comparison, as regards popularity, of the respective 
systems would be highly favourable to the new one ; and as to the 
a yg efficiency of the soldiery, it was maintained that it 
would be increased by passing the whole of the troops who are to 
be relied on for the field through the regular army. In this we 
think dispassionate observers will concur, as well as in thinking it 
referable for the individual recruit that he should pass five years 
in the army, and four in the easy conditions of the reserve, rather 
than take his chance, as under the old rules, of seven years’ service 
with the colours. By the late law the Government kept hold 
of both classes, the army and the reserve, for seven years, even 
in time of , calling them to the ranks when and how it 
leased, and sending them to Algiers or the colonies. The new 

w diminishes the precarious condition of service, although it 
calls a much greater proportion of the annual contingent to the 
ranks of the active -_ 

Several amendments had for their object to reduce the period 
of service. It was proposed, first, that the soldier should pass 
only one year in the reserve; then, that his service in it should 
be limited to three years—and this was also advocated by a 
section of the Committee to whom the Bill was sent for a Report. 
But the answer was that, for every year by which the service was 
shortened, compensation must be made by an increase of 10,000 
men in the annual draft. Thus, to reduce the period to seven 
years would imply a draft of 120,000; eight years, 110,000; 
nine years keeps the contingent at its present number, and is 
therefore less unpopular than either of the other terms. 

Another contest took place on the article permitting soldiers 
of the reserve to The Government wished to restrict 

iage to the last two years of service in the reserve; the Com- 
mittee recommended that the sanction should be extended so 
as to include the last three years. On both sides, as it seems to 
us, a great deal more was made of this point than was n . 
The military authorities expressed themselves strongly, and 
tightly so, on the immense superiority of single over married 
eM both as regards the value of the soldier himself and the 
burdens he entails on the State. But as the reserve can only 
be called out in time of war, it would seem that the advantage 
to be gained by the additional limitation was scarcely worth con- 
testing at the cost of strenuous opposition. But if the Government 
held e rated views, those of their opponents far surpassed 
them. Not only was great stress laid on the injury that morality 
would suffer by the compulsory celibacy of so many young men, 
but it was boldly asserted that the degeneration of the French 
people would ensue. Six or seven hundred thousand men in the 
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vigour of life, and chosen for strength and robustness, will, it was 
said, be debarred from matrimony; while about a hundred thou- 
sand every year, of those who are of small stature, or deformed, 
or one-eyed, will have opportunities and facilities of contracting 
marriage, and this, too, in a country where there are 50,000 priests 
vowed to celibacy. Looking at these figures, and noting also that 
the increase of population in France was very far below that of 
other countries, was it not clear that in a few years Frenchmen 
would be not only an unprolific, but a deteriorated, race? Now, 
when it is remembered that the whole question is whether a 
certain number of young men under thirty shall marry a year 
sooner or a year later, it is evident that all this talk is, to say the 
least, very gp eae A wise legislator, if he had the power, 
would probably decree, for the good of both the individual 
and the race, that no man should marry under thirty. It seems 
to be inferred by the advocates of marriage that a French girl, 
rather than wait a year for her soldier, will marry the first dwarf 
or hunchback that offers himself—which we conceive to be a 
libel on the women of France. However, on a division, the amend- 
ment, sanctioning marriage after six years’ service, was carried 
by a large majority. 

To the article which provides that the reserve can be called out 
only by the Emperor's decree and in time of war, it was objected 
that this affords but slender security to the citizen-soldier. What 
is “a time of war?” it was asked. In these last few years France 
has been engaged in the Crimea, in Italy, in Mexico, in Cochin 
China, and she has a force in Rome. Might not a pretext there- 
fore always exist for calling out the reserve, and would not the 
insecurity thus entailed on the soldier of the reserve be a 
hindrance to his employment in civil life? To these questions it 
was answered that no part of the reserve could legally be called 
out until every man of the regular army had been summoned to 
the ranks. From economical considerations a great number of 
regular soldiers, 100,000 or 150,000, are always on unlimited 
ieave. To call these in implied an expenditure so great that 
the Legislative Body must be called on for the necessary funds ; 
hence it was argued that the reserve could never be really called 
on except in case of actual need. A somewhat similar objection 
was made respecting the National Guard. It was argued that, 
though this force can only be called out by a special law in 
time of war, yet it can be assembled twenty days before a 
declaration of war, by Imperial decree ; and that it might there- 
fore be brought together on the pretext of an expected con- 
flict, which after all might never take place. But here, again, 
a large expense would be entailed by such a step, since the main- 
tenance of the force would fall on the public during the time it 
was assembled, and it cannot be reasonably supposed that the 
measure would, under such circumstances, be wantonly resorted 
to. Sufficient guarantees existing, therefore, that the power of 
summoning these bodies to active service cannot be abused, it 
seems expedient that the authority in the State which possesses 
the power of declaring and of commencing war should also have 
the means of supporting it in the most decisive and effectual way, 
in order to a speedy and honourable termination, rather than that 
the execution of a military plan should be made dependent on the 
tardy vote of a deliberative assembly. 

The manner in which the National Guard should be trained was 
discussed at great length, and with great ability, by M. Gressier, 
the reporter of the Committee, whose whole speech was marked by 
singular clearness and debating power. The Bill had provided for 
the assembly of the National Guard for exercise by battalions; 
and fixed at twenty days, the total period at which it could be 
summoned for drill. The Committee desired to reduce the twenty 
to fifteen, and to provide that the instruction ot the force should be 
altogether conducted in small bodies in the neighbourhood of the 
town or hamlet where the members reside. It was argued, and 
justly, that either fifteen or twenty days would be alike insufficient 
to impart any useful notion of battalion or brigade movements to the 
men, and that instruction in marching and the use of the rifle was 
not only all that could be accomplished, but would entail none of 
the expenses for travelling to and from the place of assembly and 
for billeting, and none of the loss of time to the nien, which would 
be occasioned by the Government project. The Bill has, in this 
particular, undergone considerable modifications. 

In due time, then, the French Emperor will be armed with 
the fighting power which he desires, and will not be again obliged 
—as arshal Niel says he was at Villafranca—to stop short in a 
career of victory for want of men. In case of a great war, he can 
bring a greatly increased force to the field. The army of Algeria, 
the non-effectives, and the troops in the dépdéts, must, as now, 
be deducted from the total of the army and reserve. But, besides 
the increase given to the regular army by the annual contingent, 
the 120,000 men hitherto absorbed in internal defences will now 
be available for a campaign. About 550,000 trained soldiers 
can thus be brought at once into the field, while the internal 
safety of France will be provided for by the National Garde 
Mobile. The whole system by which this has been effected 
is well worth studying; for, setting aside the question whether 
this increase of force was politic or necessary, we see here the 
deliberate solution of the problem, after many trials and much 
opposition, of how to produce the most effective army at the least 
expense to the State and with the least sacrifice of industry. That 

uestion is no less interesting to us than to our neighbours. 
t has been answered by them by a plan that would obviate many 
of the grand defects of our own system—the long term of en- 
listment, the deterioration and unfitness for civilian life of the 


old soldier, his increased pay, his pensions, and the gigantic m 
riage evil. When so a a he and so military a people as the 
French deliberately reorganize their army, under grave apprehen- 
sions and heavy possible penalties, we may be sure that their 
pe will present many features for our serious investigation 
an t. 


THE WEALTH OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


M® DUDLEY BAXTER has been engin some tables to 
show the amount and distribution of the income of the 
United Kingdom. The aggregate amount, according to his caleula- 
tions, which are cautious and probably somewhat below the mark, 
is 821,000,000/., and there have been great glorifications in con- 
sequence over this estimate of the national wealth. We confess 
the result does not strike us as at all —- It is little more, 
after all, than ten or twelve times our Government expenditure, 
and few persons, we should think, are aware that they pay any- 
thing like a tenth of their incomes in taxation. The large totals 
are rather bewildering and difficult to grasp. The chief interest 
of the figures arrived at by Mr. Baxter will be found in the light 
which they throw on the distribution of wealth, and this becomes 
much more intelligible when reduced to a lower standard. The 
easiest way to realize the import of these statistics is to imagine a 
small community which may serve as a sample of the whole 
Kingdom. Take a district in which a little manufacturing town 
may be supposed to be surrounded by a tract of agricultural 
land dotted over with the mansions and villas of a sprinkling 
of wealthy people. The whole population of our specimen 
estate shall Ne about 30,000, and we will suppose them to 
be divided into the various classes of which the country is 
composed, in the proportions which Mr. Baxter's calculations 
indicate. There will be eight very considerable people, land- 
owners or manufacturers, with incomes averaging 16,0001.; it 
may be one of 5,000/., one of 6,000/., one of 9,000/., one of 
12,000/., one of 25,000/., and one of 70,000/. a year. This will 
represent the most wealthy class, but Mr. Baxter’s figures do 
not tell us how our eight lucky people will be distributed as be- 
tween landowners and manufacturers. Below this extremely 
select set come something like fifty people with good incomes 
varying from 1,000/. to 5,000/., but averaging rather less than 
2,000. per annum. A few dependent hangers-on of these classes 
—wives without settlements, and children without oe 
raise the total number of what may be called the rich class to 100 
or 120, of whom the majority may be supposed to be -— on 
capital, and the remainder working in some way or other. ere 
will be a good many commercial people and a sprinkling of pro- 
fessionals among them. gee of the whole number of 
inhabitants of our model parish, about one in 300 may be sup- 
posed to be living in the degree of luxury which these figures 
unply. 

‘he next class is much more numerous. Between 170 and 180 
people will be found either living in idleness on moderate incomes, 
or much more frequently earning, by daily industry, from 300/. to 
1,000/. a year. Their resources will not average much more than 
5ool. a year, and they will include some squireens, a few profes- 
sionals, some comfortable farmers, and the more fortunate of the 
shopkeeping class. They will have dependent upon them 200 or 
300 women, children, and others earning nothing for themselves, 
and will constitute a not too numerous body of 400 or 500 well- 
to-do folks—certainly not more than one in sixty of the whole 
population. The next in society is the small farmer and 
shopkeeping class, with mcomes just large enough to suffer from 
the Income-tax, and numbering altogether about 1,000 workers 
and 1,200 dependents; and below them, again, a struggling 
class, almost twice as numerous, whose only comfort is to be 
below the exactions of the Income-tax, and yet above the homely 
freedom of an artisan’s life. Thus far we have exhausted only 
about 6,000 of our population of 30,000, and of these 6,000 
between 3,000 and 4,000 will be made up of the poorest class 
that lies just above the line that separates broadcloth from 
fustian. The class that can just be called decently provided num- 
bers rather more than 2,000, the moderately well-off less than 
5co, while the rich (including our eight grandees with more than 
5,000/. a year) come to little more than 100, enjoying among 
them sixty incomes of which the smallest is 1,000/. a year. 
The unequal distribution of wealth has often been diseussed, but 
until these figures appeared few would have supposed that, after 
excluding the whole so-called labouring population, the p 
tion of wealthy femilies would have been found so small. T'wo- 
thirds of the middle and upper classes struggling to exist, with 
more than half their oaiee earning nothing, and the act 
workers making only 7o/. a year, does not give a brilliant idea of 
national wealth ; and it is a very moderate set-off to this picture 
to learn that one head of a family out of two or three hundred 
has an enormous income, and aps one in sixty as much as 
1,000/. a year. 

As yet, however, we have only looked at the fifth of our sup- 
posed 30,000, and of these we have found two-thirds contending 
with bitter poverty. Let us see how the other 24,000 fare. 
condition of the aristocracy of labour—the skilled artisan class— 
presents a cheerful contrast to that of the great mass of the 
middle-classes. Of these there will be nearly 3,000, dividing 
among them 1,300 or 1,400 incomes of 5o/. a year; for among 
artisans the proportion of workers is of course much more con- 


siderable than in the middle and upper classes. An average 
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income of 50/. a year, supporting two of the artisan class, is a far 
better provision than 70/ a year maintaining more frequently 
three than two of the middle-classes, and there can be no doubt 
that our 3,000 picked speeimens of the working-classes are in far 
easier circumstances than two-thirds of their so-called betters. 
Some of them have their accumulated savings, and others re- 
ceive wages of more than tool. a year; but, without taking 
such exceptional cases, we may safely assert that there is no 
equally numerous class that can be said to enjoy anything like 
their measure of comfort and pecuniary ease. The manufacturing 
labourers of the second grade are vastly more uumerous. They 
form upwards of a third of our whole population, and have 
incomes from a quarter to a third less than those of the higher 
order of skilled labourers. Our specimen district will include 
about 11,000 of them, of whom fully one-half are earning 
a incomes of 32/. per annum. Thus a family of six will 
probably be living on about 100/. a year—not a very large pro- 
vision, but enough to provide decent comforts on the scale of a 
labourer’s cottage. The lowest grade of labour, like the corre- 
nding section of the middle-classes, is doomed to poverty. 

e 10,000 unskilled or agricultural labourers and their families 
have to live on wages averaging 22/. a-piece for those who 
work, and perhaps not much more than half that amount per 
head if we reckon in all the children and others who are 
unable to earn wages. A pittance of 11/. a year is little 
enough to furnish a human being with food, clothing, and 
shelter, even if allowance is made for the smaller consumption 
of very young children. To those who have seen anything of 
the homes of farm labourers it is marvellous how the degree of 
parent comfort which they seem to compass can be achieved on 
their scanty earnings, but it is to be remembered that the statistics 
we are quoting include the whole population as well within as 
without the workhouse walls, and that the condition of the ordi- 
nary field labourer is less wretched than these bald averages 
would make it appear. Still it must be confessed that one-third 
of the labouring-classes is in a state which no word but poverty 
in its strictest sense will describe; and if it be true that there is a 
larger proportion of the middle-classes fully as much straitened in 


their means, having regard to the different conditions under which 


they are compelled to live, the one picture is not much lightened 
by comparison with another of even more gloomy tone, 
Altogether, the conclusion to be drawn from the figures which 
show the enormous amount of our aggregate incomes is, that 
the number of people who can in any sense be called rich is 
extremely insignificant, and that more than a third of our 
entire population are living under conditions which exclude the 
most ordinary comforts. As between the middle and the labour- 
ing classes, the advantage seems clearly to rest with the latter. 
A much larger oe of them are free from want and 
anxiety, and a considerable proportion are in the enjoyment 
vesources ample enough for a life burdened by no con- 
ventional expenses. Still we have not much to boast of when 
we find that, out of an average population of 30,000, there are 
nearly 4,000 of the small shopkeeping order barely able to 
keep the wolf from the door, and 10,000 agricultural labourers 
and others who are always engaged in a deadly struggle against 
the necessity of asking parish relief. It must be remembered, 
however, that the picture we have sketched is not that of Eng- 
land, but of the United Kingdom; and that the figures are 
reduced by the comparative poverty of Scotland and the extreme 
penury of a large proportion of the Irish population. If it 
were not certain that the wages of Irish labourers are double 
what they were only a few years ago, it would seem incredible 
that they should be able to exist, even on potatoes, with the 
means which they can command. ‘The great distinctions between 
Treland and England are that in Ireland the large incomes are 
much rarer,and the lowest class of labourers much more numerous, 
while the average earnings of agricultural labour are fully one- 
third less than those of Great Britain. At the same time other 
equally well established facts prove that Ireland, starting as she 
did from a much lower point in the scale, has during the last 
twenty years made more rapid progress in the improvement of the 
condition of her lowest classes than England herself has done ; and 
it may not unreasonably be hoped that, as the contrast in the 
means of living gradually diminishes, the more striking contrast 
between Irish disaffection and English loyalty will also disappear. 


PAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 
industrious fraternity of sporting tipsters is ing for 
@ new campaign, and the newspapers are full of alluring 
offers of instruction in the art of getting money without working 
for it. One advertiser promises “some of the best investments 
ever sent.” He bids his subscribers remember his past great 
Success; send their subscriptions at once, and obtain the long 
odds. “I know,” says he, “of a lot of certainties.” Another 
advertiser recommends his friends “to get on for a stake, and fear 
nothing.” Let them call to mind his extraordinary success in 
naming the winners of the principal events of last year. His 
selections for the spring handicaps will be shortly published. 
These events are a positive gift to his representatives, and as 
ey are owned by thorough sportsmen, they are certain to go 
straight.” It may perhaps be difficult for the uninitiated to 
understand how an “event” can “go straight,” but on reflection 
it will be perceived that there is a slight confusion in the adver- 


tiser’s mind between a race which is to be won and the horse 
which is to win it. Another advertiser informs subscribers that 
“ the selection for Chester Cup has got in on better terms than he 
anticipated,” meaning, as appears, that the horse which he selected 
has been favourably handicapped. But the tipsters, like the 
horses about whieh they write, are now only taking short gallops 
at half speed, and it will not be until the height of the racing season 
that they will exhibit what may be called their first-class form. 
They do not, however, allow themselves to get altogether out of con- 
dition, even in midwinter. We find, in Davee last, a person 
who, to enhance confidence, adds to his name “ Esq.,” offering for 
thirteen stamps “the only reliable information respecting the 
forthcoming certainties.” The fortunate possessor of this highly 
useful knowledge dates from ‘ The Rookery.” Perhaps the 
persons who desire to purchase it might appropriately date from 
“The Pigeon House.” In order to blow one’s own trumpet 
loudly anu long it is necessary to keep one’s self in wind, and 
therefore some tipsters are as active in steeplechasing duri 
winter as over the flat in spring and summer. Six “ actual 
winners” are promised by an advertiser for each of three forth- 
coming meetings. Ilis double events for these meetings are cer- 
tainties about which he will guarantee for all cash sent 300/. for 
11. But we must wait for the regular season to see the tipster 
put forth all his powers. “ Enormous odds! Wonderful double 
event!! Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire. Two clippers saved 
expressly. The cleverest division on the Turf have played such 
an artful game that these races are quite at their mercy. I am 
in the secret. Terms, fourteen stamps.” Subscribers are invited 
to look back with gratitude to Doncaster, and forward with con- 
fidence to Newmarket. “ We will forfeit sol. if we did not 
place the first three in the St. Leger. The Cesarewitch and 
Cambridgeshire are as good as over.” Other tipsters adopt a 
simpler style of reference to past successes which is even more 
effective. “Sent Welton for dhe Nursery at 40 to 1.” “Judex 
selected Seville, and stated at the same time that East Lancashire 
would not do.” “Paul Walmsley selected Seville as a moral 
certainty the day the weights appeared, and never deviated.” 
The most wonderful characteristic of this game is that everybody 
always seems to win at it. Thus we read rather later in last 
season—*“ Paul Walmsley selected Musketeer.” “ Locket selected 
Musketeer.” “Judex selected Musketeer absolutely.” These three 
first-class tipsters all dwell at Manchester, and it might be inferred, 
from what they tell us of their past successes, that they had made 
the fortunes of all their neighbours long ago, to say nothing of 
their own. They all publish circulars to subscribers, containing 
discussions of future races, and a usual adjunct to these circulars 
is “ Letters from Training Quarters ”—a branch of literature which 
has received less attention than it deserves. We should like those 
ersons who complain of the want of elementary education in Eng- 
and to observe the enormous epistolary activity which is eg 
by the inhabitants of remote agricultural villages in Berkshire, 
Wiltshire, and Yorkshire. The stable-boy of the last century who 
showed his knowledge of spelling by chalking “ pot-8-os” on a 
corn-bin has given place to an improved stable-boy, who can put 
any quantity of sporting slang on paper. It is not intended to 
assert that stable-boys are usually employed as a 
but considering the quantity of letters and the scarcity of popula- 
tion, we should say that if all the men, women, children, and 
horses of a training district used the pen, they would hardly suffice 
to do the work which is done by somebody. It may, indeed, be 
suggested that these letters are the work of persons who are called 
by their friends “ special correspondents,” and by their enemies 
“touts,” and to some extent they are. But the residents in a 
training district are rather apt to make the place too hot for an 
interloper, so that on the whole we may congratulate the country 
on a development of literary talent where it might least have been 
expected. To return, however, to the three tipsters of Manchester. 
We should have judged that up to the end of last season there was 
not—to use their own language—7 lbs. difference among them. 
Each member of the trio seemed equally well able to praise him- 
self, and, as might have appeared to an outsider, on equally good 
unds. But at the commencement of a new season Paul 
Walmsley addresses the public with a well-founded confidence 
which carries him beyond rivalry. With justifiable pride he points 
to the last and happiest of his “ selections ”—namely, his selection 
of Mr. Hawkins. Q.C., as his counsel in a recent trial at West- 
minster Hall. 

If we turn over a file of sporting newspapers for last season we 
shall find among the claimants to oracular reputation the Racing 
Telegram, which professes to contain “the fiuals of Judex, Locket, 
and Walmsley, and the daily press, with our own selections direct 
from the course.” Mr. Walmsley, instead of appreciating the 
compliment thus conveyed to his judgment on racing matters, 
accused the Racing Telegram and another paper issued from the 
same oflice, called y inton, of piracy. This accusation 
was preferred with much vigour of language in Mr. Walmsley’s 
own paper, the Manchester Racing Investigator, and also by way of 
advertisement in the Sporting Iife. It should be explained that 
Mr. Walmsley publishes weekly in his paper a list of horses ex- 
pected to run in forthcoming races, with numbers affixed to their 
names. When an important race-meeting is about to be held, 
Mx. Walmsley goes to the scene of action, and thence, after in- 
spection and inquiry, issues what he calls his “ final selections” 
of a horse or horses for a race. The numbers marked against 
these horses in the list are advertised in the daily papers 
thus—*“ Cesarewitch 69 ”—which indicates Mr. Walmsley’s tinal 
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judgment that his subscribers ought to back the horse marked 
“69” for the Cesarewitch. The subscribers, or many of them, 
act upon this advice, and, according to Mr. Walmsley, they almost 
always win. Mr. Davey, the publisher of the Telegram and 
Opinion, thought Mr. Walmsley’s “ key lists,” as they are called, 
worth copying into his own papers, and thus offered to the public 
for 2d. what the author expected to sell for 1s. Whatever may 
be the value of Mr. Walmsley’s selections, he undoubtedly knows 
his business well, and labours at it nog tee | and he complained 
that Mr. Davey’s papers were robbing him o his means of living. 
Mr. Davey hereupon brought an action for libel against Mr. 
Walmsley, but even Mr. Davey’s counsel admitted that this prac- 
tice of reprinting the key lists might seem at first sight rather dis- 
honest; to which the defendant’s counsel answered that the practice 
seemed to him at first sight, and also at second sight and at last 
sight, not only rather dishonest, but very dishonest indeed. There 
was some pretence made by Mr. Davey’s counsel that his object in 
reprinting the lists was to put the public on their guard against 
the tipsters; but this was hardly consistent with the announce- 
ment already quoted, that the Zelegram, besides the “finals” of 
Walmsley and his brethren, would give its own selections direct 
from the course. The jury, having heard both Mr. Davey 
and his counsel mildly and partially admit that Mr. Davey 
had acted in a way which some persons might think dis- 
honest, were not likely to punish Mr. Walmsley for stating the 
same thing broadly and emphatically. They would have given 
a verdict for the defendant, but a question being raised as to 
the legal validity of one of the pleas, they, under the judge’s 
advice, gave a verdict for the plaintiff, with one farthing 
damages. There was what is called a plea of justification, 
stating in effect that the defendant had called the plaintiff dis- 
honest because he was dishonest; but there was this peculiarity 
in the plea, that it did not justify the whole libel. The defendant, 
besides making forcible remarks on the plaintiff's appropriation of 
his lists, had stated that his papers were advertising “ a shilling 
swindle,” meaning a shilling lottery upon a horse-race. As to this 
part of the alleged libel the defendant pleaded that he used the 
word “swindle” in a sense which was not libellous, and it was 
explained by his counsel that in sporting language a “ swindle” 
meant nothing more than a lottery. Some colour was given to 
this explanation by the fact that the plaintiff’s lottery was called a 
“swindle” in a leading article of one of his own papers, written 
by a Mr. Taylor, whom the plaintiff aot considered a master 
of elegant expression. He said that Mr. Taylor had used the 
word in a “figurative” sense. Whatever else such a lottery 
may be called, it is undoubtedly illegal. 

Mr. Walmsley having, as he says, ‘won his trial,” and shown 
himself to be “in form,” will now commence his annual spring 
tour of the training quarters, and will advise his readers upon 
coming events from personal observation. He considers that his 
“ spotting ” of Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., to defend him in a court of law 
is sufficient proof of his judgment, without reference to any 
bygone achievement on the Turf. Judex and Locket announce 
themselves in the same advertising column with brief dignity, as 
if secure in the triumphs of former seasons. Charles Benson 
modestly offers “a chance of 1oo/. for 1s.” Nimrod hints that 
“ extreme outsiders” are likely to win several important races, and 
offers his system for 2s. 6d. James Stuart proposes to impart 
the secret of his peculiar Turf victories. liam Edwards 
boldly states that he will forfeit 100/. if he does not name 
to his subscribers the winners of all the chief races of the 
spring up to, and including, the Derby. When we read these 
advertisements, and others like them, it is difficult to believe, 
what is nevertheless true, that no person can win unless another 
person loses. One might suppose that the tipsters and their 
followers were digging into an inexhaustible mine of gold. But, 
to judge from other advertisements in the sporting papers, the 
book-makers are not yet quite ruined. In spite of the almost in- 
variable success of all the leading tipsters, the odds are always 
cheerfully laid against their selections. In fact, the trade of tip- 
ping is a poor trade, and there is much competition in it. The 
prophets are many, and the profits are but small, However, the 

ulity and avarice of the world are boundless. 


THE HERCULES AND THE MONARCH. 


HE launch of the Hercules on Monday will add one more to 

our scanty armoured fleet. She will represent all that Admiralty 
ingenuity, backed by the most lavish expenditure, can do to per- 
fect the central-box system of armament, which, in spite of the 
unsatisfactory results of trials on a smaller scale, seems still to be 
the pet method of construction in the Comptroller’s office. At the 
time the Hercules was commenced, the Admiralty were being hard 
pressed to treat the turret plan with some show of consideration, 
and very shortly afterwards the keel was laid of a sort of turret 
ship, which was designed apparently to discredit the obnoxious 
invention. In spite of all that has been done in the one case, 
and left undone in the other, there are many who doubt whether 
the Hercules herself will be able to bear comparison even 
with the nondescript half-turret ship, the Monarch, which the 
Admiralty at last condescended to construct. In one particular, 
which was entirely under the control of the Board, the 
Hercules will have the advantage, for she will be afloat a full 
year before her rival. The two ships are of about the same 
tonnage and horse-power, the Hercules having slightly the advan- 


tage in both respects. Each, however, will be a monster y 

of upwards of 5,000 tons. The plating of the central box of the 
broadside ship is of the thickness of 9 inches at the water- 
line, diminishing to 8 inches above and 6 inches below. The 
turret of the Monarch is still more strongly defended, carryin 
plates of as much as 10 inches in thickness at the most e 
parts. The armour of her vast expanse of free board is only 
a little less formidable, being 7 inches thick at the centre of 
the water-line, and tapering tu 4 inches at the bows. It does 
not yet appear what armament the Hercules will be able to 
carry. ‘The central box is pierced for four 18-ton guns on 
each side, and a great deal of ingenuity has been spent (if 
not wasted) on contrivances for facilitating the clumsy 

tion of shifting these enormous guns to = ports looking 
more nearly fore and aft. This has long m the favourite 
Admiralty substitute for the unlimited training power given by a 
turret, and unless the Hercules justifies the experiment a 

deal better than any previous ship, it may be hoped that she will 
be the last specimen of this extraordinary construction. Each of 
the Monarch’s turrets will c two 22-ton guns, so that her 
broadside will (even if all the Hercules’ ports are filled) be heavier 
than that of the central battery of her rival, unless she should 
ae to be engaged on both sides at once. Besides their prin- 
cipal batteries, both ships will carry extra guns. The Hercules 
will have two 12-ton guns outside her protected battery, and four 
64-ton guns on her upper deck, With this load she will have eleven 
feet free board to her main deck portsills, an allowance which has 
hitherto been considered ample tor the comfort of a crew, and for 
facility of firing broadside in tolerably heavy weather. This, it 
must be owned, assumes that the new ship will not roll quite so 
desperately as some of her predecessors of recent construction, 
The extra armament designed for the Monarch is said to consist 
only of two 63-ton guns, as bow and stern chasers; and it will 
probably be noticed with surprise that if this is correct, the weight 
of metal allotted to her will be vastly less than a ship of her di- 
mensions might be expected to carry. The explanation is obvious 
enough. A turret ship can work her guns with five feet of free 
board in weather that would puzzle a broadsider twice as high out 
of water; and it has always been justly claimed as one of the 
great advantages of turrets that they enable the free board, and 
with it the weight of side-plating, to be reduced to the minimum 
which may be found consistent with the comfort of the crew. 
The Hercules could not spare much of her eleven feet without 
rendering her guns useless in anything but a calm. How much less 
than this would have sufficed for the Monarch is a mere matter of 
theoretical speculation, for, by some wholly unintelligible caprice, 
she has been favoured with 14 feet of free board against the 
11 feet thought sufficient for the Hercules. Because she needed 
height out of water less, she has been supplied with 3 feet more than 
the broadside ship, and indeed with at least 6 feet more than C 
tain Coles would have allowed, and nearly 10 feet more than 
American Monitors have. That the American ships are too low 
and too wet to live in with reasonable comfort and safety is the 
universal and perhaps well-founded belief in our navy, though they 
are certainly not too low to fight their guns snail in a very 
heavy sea. But there is an enormous margin between the low- 
lying Miantonomah and such a towering castle as the Monarch is 
designed to be. By the Admiralty admission, as evidenced in the 
construction of the Hercules, 3 feet out of the 14 at least might be 
spared, and every foot in height of the side armour of this 
huge ship will weigh as much as a two-gun turret. So 
that for the mere whim of giving her three feet more height than 
her broadside rival, the Admiralty have reduced by six 22-ton 
guns the armament which she is capable of carrying. 

this only states half the case, it being bvinns that a turret ship 
can spare a large proportion of the free board which is essential in 
a broadside ship. e comparative weakness of her armament is, 
therefore, entirely due to this perverse resolution. 

And this is by no means the only evil result. Every ton of 
additional weight isso much deinctel either from speed or stow- 
age, and it is to the same original error that any defect in speed or 
incapacity for —— the sea which the ship may show wiil 
have to be attributed. It is an axiom in shipbuilding that 
offensive power, thickness of armour, speed, stowage, and height 
out of water may be converted the one into the other at the 
will of the designer. Give up a little of any one of these, and 
there is so much more of all or any of the others. In building 
the Monarch the Admiralty have made height out of water their 
leading object, and have sacrificed to it the essentials of armament, 
stowage, and speed. And this in a ship the principle of whose 


construction was especially designed to obviate the necessity of 


excessive height. By the singular course which has been taken the 
model turret ship of the Admiralty has been reduced to something 
like the level of the broadside Hercules, and we can now judge of the 
wisdom of — Cole in insisting upon having an independent 
experiment. If it had rested with the Board, the turret principle 
would have been tested with fearful odds against it, though even 
under such conditions the Monarch, if she is ever to be launch 

may yet prove a match for the Hercules. However, a better pro- 
spect is offered by the progress of the Captain, in Mr. Laird’s yard, 
which will serve to show whether a turret cruiser with only 
nine feet of free board may not prove dry enough without losing 
the marvellous steadiness of the low-lying Monitors. It is not only 
in her enormous height that the Monarch departs from the turret 
principle which she is supposed to embody. Because turret guns 
can be fired in any direction which is from obstruction of 
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or masts, it has been decided that the Monarch shall carry a 
ed forecastle, by which the sweep of her turret guns will be 
ily limited; and though the immense strength of her 
turrets and the great power of her guns must always make her 
a formidable chip, it is difficult to imagine arrangements less 
calculated to display turrets to advantage. 

But these capricious freaks of construction are, after all, not 
the worst features of the case. There may be some difficulty 
at present in defining what are the exact dimensions and form best 
guited to a turret cruiser, but there can be no question that 
our experiments ought not to be limited to one hopeful ship in 
progress in a private yard, and one such vessel as the Monarch 
slowly advancing under the hands of the Admiralty. Since the 

ount importance of turret ships was demonstrated we have 
uced broadside ships by the score, and have left the great 
problem of all scarcely any forwarder (as far as our own experi- 
ments are concerned) than it was when the Admiralty first began 
to laugh at turrets some ten years ago. They have left off laugh- 
ing, it is true, but the manner in which the Hercules and the 
Monarch have been dealt with shows as little anxiety as ever to 
rfect an outside invention which the official mind has never 
o— able to forgive. The Hercules slip will be vacant immediately, 
but no intimation has yet appeared that it will be occupied by 
anything but another broadside vessel. More than half con- 
vinced, as they have frequently shown themselves to be, that 
sooner or later the turret ships will win the day, the Board of 
Admiralty seemed to have learned the value of delay, and to have 
resolved that, if common sense fights against them, time at any rate 
shall fight upon their side. 


REVIEWS. 


WHITE’S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW.* 


M* WHITE appears to have taken much pains in collecting 
materials for this work. Besides consulting printed books, 
he has searched widely among the French records; and he 
enumerates a long list of provincial archives—those of Le Puy, 
Rouen, Tours, Lyons, Toulouse, Caen, Dijon, Provins, Gap, Mont- 
pelier, Nismes, Grenoble, Clermont-Ferraud, Bayeux, and other 

aces—in which he has gathered important information. He 

aks also of other valuable documents, letters and journals of 

e time, which he has had before him. He observes that un- 

blished letters of Catherine de Medicis are scattered all over 
— and that the greater part of them, including a number in 
Mr. Murray’s collection, remain almost unknown. These, we 
presume, or some of them, Mr. White has used. But a taste for 
collecting this kind of evidence, and unwearied diligence in hunt- 
ing out contemporary papers, do not necessarily, even if joined 
with interest in the connected history, carry with them the power 
of making much use of materials. Visiting scenes and examining 
inedited records are of very great help to those who can write 
history, but they will not of themselves make a man a historian. 
And though Mr. White’s book shows that he has read and seen a 
good deal, and has been extremely interested by his subject, he 
seems to us to be one of that increasing number of persons who 
mistake the mere love of investigating a subject with greater 
fulness for themselves, for the gift of being able to make it more 
intelligible or more instructive to others. Unless history is worth 
no more than a romance full of terrible stories, we cannot see that 
Mr. White, with all his explorations in French local records, has 
added much to what is to be found in the common works on this 
period of French history. 

Mr. White’s book consists of two portions—of a detailed narra- 
tive of the massacre itself, and the immediate circumstances which 
led to it; and of a sketch of the previous relations of the Pro- 
testant party in France to the French Government, and of the 
persecutions and religious wars following on the progress of the 
Rew opinions from the reign of Francis i. The general sketch is 
intended as an introduction to the proper subject of the book, the 
story of the massacre; and it seems as if, after Mr. White had 
collected materials for a fresh account of St. Bartholomew’s day, 
it struck him that he would make a more complete business of his 
work if he led up to it by a broad view of the events which ml 
ceded it, and of which, no doubt, it was the fruit. But these 
ambitious afterthoughts are not always the best. The story of 
the os and its accomplishment, though it does not satisfy us, 
is told with some skill, and may be read with something of the 
interest corresponding to the terrible events described. Mr. White 

in the critical faculty; he does not seem always aware when 

he ought to give us, not merely testimony, but some means of 
Judging of the worth of the testimony ; and he writes on a theory 
as to the immediate causes of the massacre which seems to be the 
most probable one, but of which he does not at all adequately 
Tecognise the difficulties and weak points. Still, if he had con- 
fined himself strictly to the subject of his title, and been content 
With a more limited plan, he would have had something not too 
large for his handling, and he might very probably have been led 
to _ more firmness and precision to his treatment of it. But 
suffered himself to be tempted away into the more difficult 

field of general history, in order to describe that long and san- 
gulnary struggle—equal, and often frightfully like, in its horrors 


* The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. By H White. London: John 


to the later revolution of the eighteenth century, and more pro- 
longed in its duration—of which St. Bartholomew's day was but 
an episode. To this he has devoted the largest half of his volume, 
and the result is not fortunate. 

French history at this — is very complicated as soon as we 
get below the surface, and Mr. White is quite unequal to the diffi- 
cult task of dealing with it—of unravelling the intricate = , com- 
bined or counteracting, of religious, — or party influences, of 
ae aims and character and of public spirit; and of setting 

fore us the changes and events of a troubled half-century in 
broad and general characters which are the types and the key of 
infinite detail. Strong opinions do not necessarily make a strong 
writer; and augh tie White feels all the proper admiration 
for Huguenot heroism, and detestation for clerical and Popish 

illany, something more is wanted than this in order to write a 
history which it is worth while to read. Events and men are 
too large for him. A treatment of characters like the Guises and 
Catherine, equal in power and instructiveness to a schoolboy’s 
essay, is not made up for by a profusion of insignificant detail, or 
by tricks of smart writing, like talking of the “old fogyism of 
the Sorbonne,” or telling us that Guise was “as brave as his own 
sword,” or by bursting out, on occasion of the burning of a poor 
hawker of Calvinistic tracts, “O these books, how tyranny and 
falsehood hate them.” Mr. White does not see when he ought to 
explain. When he tells us that Henry II. ordered two French 
lawyers to be arrested, “ the first for having spoken of Ahab, the 
second for condemning adultery, both of which the King applied to 
himself,” he ought to see that he is imputing to Henry II. an 
absurdity of which even a Papist tyrant would have more sense 
than to be guilty. He makes L’Hépital “the most virtuous ” and 
“one of the greatest and ablest men of the century”; yet, with- 
out a syllable of comment, makes him the president of “a packed 
commission ” to condemn Condé at Orleans. Mr. White is rather 
fond of gaudy or lurid pictures of the outward shows and specta- 
cles of the age—masques and processions, massacres and executions. 
In these latter yy <* largely, and in truth they fill a large 
place in the history of the age. But he makes them too much of 
a scarecrow against the side which he dislikes. It is true that he 
piques himself on his impartiality even towards Catherine de 
Medicis; and against a Catholic atrocity he generally sets, with 
some qualifying words, a Huguenot one. Lut he implies all 
through that the Catholic atrocities began without cause or pro- 
vocation; that they were the worst; and that they were, what 
Huguenot atrocities were not, the direct and natural fruit of the 
religious principles of those who committed them. And he 
does not seem to see that this important point is one not to be 
assumed, but proved; and that any amount of detail about 
judicial cruelty, or mob violence, or the patience of sufferers 
does not prove it. Nothing is more easy than to collect a list 
of horrors perpetrated on each side, which to us seem almost 
incredible ; nothing is more easy than, by a little management, 
to make them seem unpardonable on one side and capable of some 
sort of palliation on the other; but the only thing worth doing, 
unless a man wishes to do what Mr. White disclaims, and “ desires 
to rekindle the dying embers of religious strife,” is to trace out 
their real causes and motives, and assign fairly the blame or the 
palliation, according as each is fairly proveable. It is true that 
the chief Catholic leaders in France were cruel, treacherous, and 
licentious ; that the Catholic populace was horribly ferocious; and, 
what is still more serious, that the Court of the Father of 
Christendom deliberately sanctioned, not merely bloodshed, but 
conspiracy and wholesale murder, for the cause of religion ; but, 
for all that, it is also true that the Catholic religion in good hands, 
and there was no want of them, made quite as good Christians and 
good men as the Reformed. It is true that the Huguenots had 
abundant reason on their side in protesting against the existing 
Church system ; it is true that some of their leaders were models 
of severe and lofty manliness, and that this was the type and ex- 
ample which their party acknowledged ; but it is true that, 

utting aside all questions of orthodoxy, the attacks of the 
acumen on the Catholic religion, as a whole, were as y 
unjust as any of the charges ever made against them. It is also 
true that it is hard to — a anything more irritating and mad- 
dening, to the Catholics who had any care for what they believed, 
than the tone of vile and ribald insolence with which the Hugue- 
nots were accustomed to ow what had come down from ancient 
times as most sacred. And it is further true that in those days, 
when religion and government were so closely bound together at 
Geneva as much as at Rome, the Huguenots were really, and not 
in name only, a political menace, and that in principle as well as 
in fact they were as resolutely intolerant as their a. As 
Mr. White quaintly words it in one place, when they had the 
upper hand at Lyons “the Mass was abolished, and liberty of 
conscience proclaimed.” They were usually the weaker party, 
but where they had the power they would no more tolerate the 
Mass than their opponents would tolerate the preachers. How 
could they? They were as thoroughly certain that they had in 
the Bible a test to distinguish between the friends and the enemies 
of God, as the Catholics were certain of the infallibility of the 
Church. It is as vain to deny that the Huguenots were aggressive 
and intolerant as it is to deny that the Vicars of Christ encouraged 
the civil wars. The only y which looked upon contemporary 
affairs with something of the same temper as that with which we 
view them were the suspected and unpopular “ Politiques,” and 
they were commonly called “ Atheists” by both sides. 

Mr. White has the facts before him, but he can only draw one 
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set of inferences from them. He forgets that Catholics might 
have reasonably thought that there was something worth de- 
fending; he forgets that the Huguenots gave ample reason for 
thinking that they meant to make a very clean sweep. And then 
he complains that people impute principles of persecution to the 
Reforming party :— 

With all the a of ignorance [he says] men write of “ grim 
Calvinists who justify the burning of Servetus.” Calvinists, grim or other- 
wise, do not justify persecution ; and, as regards Servetus, his execution was 
approved of by all the Protestant divines of Germany and Switzerland, and 
Calvin was perhaps the only man who tried to save the arch-heretic’s life. 


Mr. White would have done better to have been more guarded 
before he was so smart. He is unlucky enough to demolish his 
own argument by his own instance; for if all the Protestant 
divines of Switzerland approved the execution of Servetus, there 
must have been a good many “ Calvinists, grim or otherwise,” among 
them, who “justified ” something very like persecution. And, in 
the next place, we are afraid that, in his fling at the “complacency 
of ignorance,” he has been tempted to be disingenuous; for was all 
that Calvin did in the matter confined to “ trying to save the arch 
heretic’s life,” and was Calvin’s interference in order “to save his 
life,” or only, as Calvin himself says, to change the mode of his 
death ? At any rate Beza, Calvin’s disciple and successor, and 
the oracle of the French Huguenots, did not shrink from justifying 
the punishment of heretics. The plain truth is that persecution 
was taken for genes in principle on both sides, till a terrible 
experience taught them better, and the use of it was simply a 
question of strength, policy, or temper; and if the Catholics had 
been the innovators, we have no reason to think, from what we 
know of Huguenot chiefs, preachers, and mobs, that they could 
have received more mercy than they showed. ‘The real differences 
were of quite another order; it is a mere confusing of the real 
question to load one side exclusively with a fierceness which was 
common to both. The Catholics ventured on the worst acts of 
violence, because they were the strongest, and because they were 
the most provoked and frightened. 


Unequal measure dealt to the two parties is inadequately made 
up for by undue —— to individuals, There is a feeble and 
hesitating vacillation in Mr, White's attempts to be impartial in 
his judgment on the great criminals whose monstrous vices, 
unfathomable falsehoods, and remorseless ambition were the real 
springs of the horrors of that horrible time. He takes care to 
inform us that, if he has not painted Catherine and her son in the 
dark colours of preceding writers, “he has carefully abstained 
from whitewashing them, but he has shown that they both pos- 
sessed many estimable qualities.” If Catherine was, as he makes 
her, the real contriver and instigator of the massacre, it seems 
rather an impertinent form of speech to talk of her ‘many esti- 
mable qualities.” Impartiality does not mean putting crudely side 
by side inconsistent facts. The Cardinal of Lorraine, says Mr. 
White, “was such an arrant coward that, like Horace, he used to 
make a jest of it.” Then, after saying that “ his character has pro- 
bably been much distorted,” and that he had enemies everywhere 
in an age in which slander and falsehood were ready weapons, 
Mr. White adds that he was not so bad as many Churchmen of 
his time ; and he quotes “ Claude de Saintes, who was in attendance 
on him for sixteen years of his life,” and who testifies tc his 
religious mortifications, and “denies his excessive timidity.” 
Mr. White does not tell us whether he believes his own pre- 
vious assertion, or this denial; but the description, after touch- 
ing on the Cardinal’s “virtuous habits,” suddenly takes another 
turn, and he again appears, as “being far from truthful, natu- 
rally deceitful and covetous,” “ vindictive as Churchmen (and 
women) alone can be,” “intolerable,” a cheat and robber, a 
‘‘ shameless pluralist.” Whatever readers may get out of this 
incoherent muddle, they certainly will not get a very distinct 
conception of that very remarkable personage, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine. As to Coligny’s complicity with Poltrot’s assassina- 
tion of Francis of Guise at Orleans, Mr. White is equally un- 
satisfactory. He does not distinctly say what he thinks, and he 
does not distinctly say that he does not know. But he goes on in 
a weak way, jumping ——— from one supposition to the 
other, and, as it seems, thinking that this is judicial impar- 
tiality :— 

While stretched on the rack in the torture chamber Poltrot acknowledged 
that he had been bribed by Coligny to kill the Duke. It is true that he had 
been much in the Huguenot camp, and the Admiral had given him money to 
weap a horse—circumstances which tended to corroborate his confession ; 
put his hasty execution without confronting him with the Admiral, or giving 
the latter an opportunity of vindicating himself, was highly suspicious. [As 
if there was anything unusual in such a mode of seeeeniing 3 Some persons 
have supposed that the Queen Regent had a share in the murder, on the 

ound that she once said (or is reported to have said) to ‘Tavannes, “ The 
xuises wished to make themselves kings, but I took good care of them before 
Orleans.” Both suspicions are equally baseless, but the Guise family persisted 
in charging Coligny with the murder ; and it must be acknowledged that the 
Admiral’s conduct and language were not altogether satisfactory. In his 
remarks on Poltrot’s interrogatory, he says that, when some one declared he 
would kill the Duke in the midst of his soldiers, he had not discouraged 
him, adding that he remembered well his last meeting with Poltrot, whe 
went so far as to say that it would be easy to kill M. de Guise, and that he 
(Coligny) had made no reply to it, considering it mere idle talk. 

Then, after quoting an explanatory letter of Coligny’s to Ca- 
therine, in which he admits that he had not thought it nece 

to “contest the matter” with those who talked of the Duke’s 
murder, and avows that, so far from regretting it, he considers it 
“the greatest blessing which could have befallen this kingdom, 


the Church of God, and himself, and all his house,” an opinion in 
which Beza and Cecil agreed with him, Mr. White proceeds :— 

This leaves no doubt that Coligny assented, if he did not consent to the crime, 
He was not unwilling to profit by it, though he would do nothing to further 
it, This may diminish the lofty moral pedestal on which some writers have 
placed the Protestant hero; but he was a man, and had all a man’s faili 
though he may have controlled them by his religious principles. Nor was assas. 
sination considered at all cowardly or disgraceful in those days: not more so 
than killing a man in a duel was until very recently among us. 

It is nonsense such as this which makes so much of what is now 
called history as mischievous to weak readers as a bad sensation 
novel. In the first place, Mr. White ought to have said dis- 
tinctly, and not in this halting fashion, whether he thinks that 
Coligny was guilty of enco ng the murder. Then, if Coligny 
did sanction it, as Mr. White a y thinks that he did, it is worse 
than idle to talk about him having “ all a man’s failings,” for all 
men have not this particular failing of allowing murder; and 
to add that “he may have controlled them by his religious 
principles,” when obviously he did not do so. The plea that 
“assassination was not considered at all cowardly or disgraceful” 
is worth about as much as the assertion would be that the 
Decalogue generally was no longer considered obligatory in those 
days. It is simply a ridiculous and extravagant bit of sophistical 
rhetoric. Men thought of assassination then much as they do 
now, except, as now, when they could not resist its tempting 
conveniences. 

As we have said, the best part of the book is that where Mr, 
White comes to the great plot itself. He writes more carefully, 
with less attempt to be showy, and with more command of his 
whole subject. He accepts the view which commends itself as 
most probable to most modern writers, that the massacre was the 
result of an accidental provocation and opportunity, and not of a 
deep and long prepared conspiracy. It is to us the most natural 
supposition ; as to the people of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, like Davila, the opposite supposition seemed most 
natural. Mr. White states his case plausibly; but though the 
balance of probabilities is in his favour, there still remains much 
that is not explained. The position of the King is difficult. If 
he was strong enough, as Mr. White implies, to be a real power in 
France, and to be the directing and controlling force in French 
policy, previous to the massacre—and much of Mr. White’s argu- 
ment depends on this—it is not easy to understand the rapidity 
with which he was turned into a helpless and unwilling puppet by 
his mother on the very day before the massacre. Of course we are 
told that he was halt-mad; but then he is not supposed to be 
merely “ half mad ” when he is represented as arranging with the 
admired and trusted Coligny the shen for a war with Spain. This 
is Mr. White’s description of the final decision :— 

Still the King was not convinced ; he sat moody and silent, biting his 
nails, as was his wont. He could come to no decision. He asked for proofs 

of the alleged Huguenot plot], and none were forthcoming, except some 
idle gossip of the streets, and the foolish threats of a few hot-headed Hugue- 
nots. Charles had learned to love the Admiral; could he believe that the 
gentle Teligny, and that Rechefoucault, the companion of his rough sports, 
were guilty of the meditated plot? He desired to be King of France, of 
Huguenots and Catholics alike—not King of a party. Catherine, in her 
despair, employed her last argument. She whispered in his ear, “ Perhaps, 
sire, you are afraid.” As if struck by an arrow he started from his chair. 
Raving like a madman, he bade them hold their tongues, and with fearful 
oaths exclaimed—* Will the Admiral if you like, but kill all the Huguenots with 
him—all—all—all—so that none be left to reproach me with it. See to it at 
once—at once—do you hear?” and he darted furiously out of the closet, 
leaving the conspirators aghast at his violence. 
This might perhaps do in a novel, but it sounds questionable in 
history. If historians accept it, they ought at least to feel that so 
improbable an account needs strong proofs. 


THE FALL OF NINEVEH.* 


iy anything could possibly astonis: one in literature, it would 
certainly be the reprint of an immense epic in thirty books 
forty years after the date of its first appearance. But, after all, 
the original creation of so gigantic a work in these days of pigmy 
poets is a more wonderful thing than even its resurrection. We 
cannot help feeling some curiosity as to how it is that so remark- 
able and enormous a piece has succeeded in keeping itself in 
hiding for something approaching to half a century. The only 
thing is that, if the ruins of Nineveh escaped human knowledge 
for so much longer a time, it is not surprising that this marvellous 
commemoration of Nineveh’s palmy days should in like manner 
have lain hidden away from the vulgar eye. From some ex- 
cerpts from reviews printed at the end of the second volume, 
we see that the epic did not fail to win at least sufficient re- 
cognition in the days of the old men our fathers. One critic, 
and in a quarterly periodical too, maintained that he thought he 
could not err “in pronouncing that ere many years have passed 
the Fall o ‘Nineveh will be found in every library side by side 
with the Iliad and the Paradise Lost.” Alas for the judge's falli- 
bility, forty years have passed, and still it is to be feared that 
there are many libraries where Homer and Milton yet mourn for 
the absence of their prophesied brother in verse; that there are 
many benighted readers who might cry that the Iliad they knew, 
and Paradise Lost they knew, but, of the third, that they knew 
not so much as whether there be any Fall of Nineveh or not. 

another poem by the same author, a second enthusiast cries that 


* The Fall of Nineveh. A Poem. By Edwin Atherstone, Second 
Edition. 2 vols. London: Longmans & Co. 1868. 
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«we now take our leave of this poem, as we do of the phenomena 
of nature, with feelings at once of surprise and placidity ; surprised 
at the magnitude of the work, and soothed by the ease displayed 
jn conducting it.” We confess to sharing the two emotions of this 
amiable writer, though nct exactly because the poet is as inspiring 
and yet as soothing as mighty Nature herself. However, it would 
be a bitter world if an author were to be held responsible for all 
the ecstasies of impassioned critics; so very likely Mr. Atherstone 
does not look upon his Fall of Nineveh as being altogether as great 
as the Iliad or Paradise Lost, nor, speaking candidly, quite as sur- 
prising as the phenomena of nature. Still, he must have pretty 
strong convictions about the pricelessness of his work to think it 
worth while after this tremendous lapse of time once again to try 
its luck with the grandchildren of the men and women who 
originally neglected or appreciated it, as une case may have been. 
The interval of time has not been lost. This second edition is 
declared on its very frunt and title to have been “ diligently cor- 
rected and otherwise improved.” While one whole generation 
of mortals has come into the world and had joys and borne 
hard sorrows, and another has departed into the land of shadows, 
during all this time the poet has been silently busied in 
diligently correcting and otherwise improving his thirty books. 
Most versifiers find Horace’s nine years of reserve and probation 
intolerably long and laborious. What if the master had bidden 
them keep back their verses in guadragesimum annum? After 
all, the critic who likened Mr. Atherstone’s poetry to the phenomena 
of nature was not so far wrong. We look upon the Fall of Nineveh 
with the awe with which one might regard an ancient geologic 
stratification, and not without a measure of placidity. For—it is 
just to avow it at once—we have not seal: every line of each of 
the thirty books. Life is short, and Mr. Atherstone’s art is long. 
Milton could treat the great theme of the Fall of Man in twelve 
books. Why should the Fall of Nineveh, which after all isa 
smaller subject, require thirty? The man who could read thirty 
books of a modern epic for pleasure might well peruse Johnson's 
Dictionary or Bradshaw's Railway Guide for pastime. The days 
for such feats are gone by. People may have had the spirit 
and leisure for them forty years ago. Their grandchildren are 
a tinier race, with no capacity for undergoing thirty books of 
verse on a single theme all at one time. Yet let it be said that 
one may fairly pretend to judge of the character and worth 
of such a piece after reading, let us say, fifteen or twenty out 
of the thirty books. If we cannot come to an opinion that is 
worth having after reading a half, in a case where the whole is so 
on it must be very difficult indeed to reach such an opinion 
at all. 

If anybody thinks that because Mr. Atherstone has done a thing 
so absurd as to compose an epic of this portentous size, and to re- 
suscitate it for a second death, therefore the epic itself will be 
found to contain absurdities capable of diverting a reader of taste, 
he will be decidedly disappointed. Pass over the original sin of 
the composition of so colossal a poem, and the poem itself is sen- 
sible and rational enough. Unhappily, to be sensible is not a 
poetic mark, Even in an epic, the least passionate form of verse, 
there must be some trace of strong ood sincere emotion in the 
narrative, if it is to have a reader. The mere fact of using a 
rhythmic form, instead of telling the story in plain prose, means 
passion and emotion ; implies that the theme stirs the heart of the 
and is intended to affect the listener in the same way. 

ye can easily imagine the story of Sardanapalus kindling a 
great deal of the strongest feeling in a poetically disposed mind, 
whether creative or merely receptive. In Byron’s hands, for 
example, whatever we may think of the special defects and the 
general worth of his tragedy of Sardanapalus, still the subject 
was poetized. Byron does not leave our notions of Sardanapalus, 
his character and his exploits, very much where the Classical 
Dictionary had left them. We are afraid that Mr. Atherstone’s 
epic does leave his readers in this unsatisfactory condition. 
His conception of his hero is no more than that of a brutal, 
sensual, drunken ruffian. He has mistaken raving and gnashing 
of teeth and foaming of lips for poetic passion. After warn- 
ing us in the preface that Sardanapalus “has within him a fire 
that wisely tended might have given warmth and splendour 
and enjoyment, but which uncontrolled becomes a conflagration 
that consumes him,” he straightway presents us with a very 
violent and riotous debauchee, a mere Bombastes Furioso of 
a frightfully vicious and destructive sort. The hero of the epic 
has as little of the true tragic figure about him as the hero of a 
melodrama at a circus. It requires no wonderful creative capacity, 
no too ample flights of the poetic pinion, to picture the Assyrian 
king as the creature of many changing moods, with tender lights 
of passion and dim shadows or hot fires of remorse, with occasional 
glimpses of moral heroism and courage. Instead of this, the 
Sardarapalus who came to life in the year 1828 is no better 
than a swearing, boozing swashbuckler. Even at the last crisis, 
when one might have expected the poet to give us a stroke 
or so of the solemn and sublime, the passionate king is unable 
to rise beyond the not very lofty height of the equestrian 
drama. The lighting of the terrible pyre, to begin with, springs 
from the lowest order of motive—a savage jealousy that his con- 
cubines were glad at the approach of new lovers in the triumphant 
Medes and Babylonians. Surely a fine Oriental resignation to 
the destiny inexorably decreed by the gods would have been 
a nobler source for so tremendous an act than this mere bar- 
barous animal passion. It is difficult to think of a hero going to 
the performance of his most stupendous deed in a much meaner 


or less heroic spirit than is shown in such words as these, for 
example 
“Beautiful falsehoods! Ah, ye think to move, 
With your voluptuous kisses, the stern hearts 
Of the red-handed conquerors, Your arms 
Round them ye hope to twine ; and in their ears 
Whisper soft blandishments : to tell the tale, 
How the king loved you ; how caressed ; how toved ; 
What burning kisses showered—faugh ! hell, and death ! 
Yet, all the while, ye loved him not: oh no! 
Gave kiss for kiss in fear,—but not in love ; 
Never for love! he was not to your choice : 
Not such as he your hearts could ever win. 
“ Then, in your cunning, would ye picture forth 
‘The man whom ye indeed could love, adore, 
Live for, yea die for: and the silly dolt 
Caressing you, would in your picture see 
Himself, his dear-loved self! Then both would join 
In fiercer rapture ; and your mockery still 
Would be the king ; the poor deluded king! 
How he would look ; what say ; what madness act, 
If from the grave, alive he might come forth, 
And look upon your dalliance! Ah! false fools! 
So think you ; ay, I read it in your eyes ; 
Your springing limbs; I hear it in your voice. 
But the king yet shall mar your wantonness : 
Shall give you lovers who, with hot embrace, 
Hotter than your desires, shall wrap you round ; 
Yet shall not mock him!” 
How can we have any sympathy with a hero when, on the eve 
of a most tragic and appalling climax, we hear him muttering 
“ Accursed crew,” and other bits of bad language, and learn 
how 
He ground his teeth ; 
Rolled his large blood-shot eyes, and clenched his hands ? 
Then, again, he laughs hoarsely when he has seized the blazing 
torch, and cries “ Ha, ha!” deriding when he sees the foe ap- 
proaching; and even at length, when we lose sight of Assyria’s 


wretched king, 
, From him came still 


That wild unearthly laugh ; and louder pealed. 

But we have called Mr. Atherstone’s general way of handling his 
theme only too rational. When Sardanapalus is out of the way, 
this is perfectly true. It is only when he comes ramping upon 
the scene that the poet forgets the even placidity of tame reason. 
Arbaces, the chieftain of the rebels, conducts himself with a 
striking correctness and gravity of demeanour, and delivers his 
sentiments in a manner that reflects more honour upon his heart 
than his head. For —- on one occasion, “ not in anger, but 
in friendly zeal, After brief silence, firmly thus he spake ” :— 

In every difficulty, a calm mind 

Lightens endurance, and gives action strength ; 

Doubles the power to suffer, or to do. 

The strongest swimmer may sink instantly, 

If his heart fail him when he goeth forth 

To the deep waters, On a narrow bridge, 

He that would cross a fearful precipice, 

Must fix his eye, and with a firm toot tread, 

Or on the rocks beneath his bones may bleach. 
We can well believe that an oration opening in this strikingly 
weighty manner made upon the audience the awful impression 
which the poet declares it to have made. Nothing would be 
more likely to cool an overheated and passionate assembly than to 
drop upon it a wet blanket of this most Tupperian quality, in the 
shape, for instance, of the prodigious and novel apophthegm that 
the strongest swimmer may sink instantly if his heart fail him 
when he goeth forth to the deep waters. The most fractious and 
froward of the warriors in the council would hardly venture to 
dispute this. 

The poet’s similes are not much stronger or more original than 
the wise saws of the majestic Arbaces. If the latter say but little 
for the depth of his judgment, the former say no more for the 
freshness or depth of his imagination. There is hardly a simile 
in the whole thirty books which does not come back to one’s mind 
as an ancient and familiar friend. More than once streams of 
armed men rush into the streets like a torrent issuing from an 
opened sluice ; one warrior is compared in a time-honoured manner 
to lightning, another of steadier tactic to a thunderbolt, while a 
third, poor soul, is hurled headlong and lies still— 

As a huge stone, by a strong arm impelled, 

With heavy jar alighting, o'er and o’er 

Swiftly doth roll ; then stops, and moves no more. 
The versification supplies fresh proof of the weakness of the poct’s 
wing. Far too many of the verses are broken and maimed by the 
occurrence of a full stop in the middle. Of course, that a sentence 
should come to a close in the middle of the line is permissible 
enough, but it is a privilege which a poet uses sparingly, because 
the swing of his verse generally inclines him to make a pause in 
the sense where there is also a pause in the rhythm. To be for 
ever breaking the back of his verses by a full stop in the middle is 
one of the most certain signs of want of poetic vigour and sweep. 
It would be worth Mr. Atherstone’s while to compare the 
frequency with which this kind of line occurs in a book of the 
Fall of Nineveh with the infrequency with which it occurs in a 
book of the Paradise Lost. In the same way, he would find that 
the incessant use of such abbreviations as ’gan, ’scape, and the like, 
is an abuse of license which betrays an absence both of vigour and 
sincerity. Neither. again, do poets resort to meaningless iterations 
such as “confound quite, bewildered utterly,” and the many 
other tautologies in these thirty books, 
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MODERN ITALIAN PHILOSOPHY.* 


Ls bry in ancient nor modern times has abstract specula- 

tion been a strong point with the Italians. The Romans 
of the Republic and the Empire were as little able to rival, or 
even to reproduce with any effect, the philosophy of Greece as 
their later representatives are able to take with the con- 
temporary thinkers of Germany. This fact alone would point to 
some deeper cause for the poverty of metaphysical thought in Italy 
than the “clerical oppression and intolerance” to which the 
author of this essay refers. Moreover, the Popes of the Renais- 
sance were sufliciently tolerant of any theoretical extravagance, 
however essentially anti-Christian, so long as no direct assault 
was made on the dogmas or the hierarchy of the Church. Yet 
Italian writers of the Renaissance period have contributed nothing, 
or next to nothing, to the history of progressive thought. Many 
reasons might be assigned for Fad for instance, that Italy, 
both in classical and Christian ages, has been the battlefield 
of Europe. The Italian language again, while it has not the rigid 
inflexibility which makes Latin so clumsy a vehicle for abstract 
ideas, has little of the precision and minute distinctions of 
French or German, and lends itself more readily to oratorical 
display than to accurate reasoning. Of the fact, at all events, 
there can be no doubt, however we may choose to account for 
it, that it is impossible, as Signor Mariano puts it, to recognise 
in Italian philosophy any serious contribution to the history of 
science. That he should only be able to name four writers 
since Giordano Bruno who can be considered in any sense 
founders of a school, is a striking illustration of this. Even 
of these four names—Galluppi, Rosmini, Gioberti, and Franchi— 
two alone are at all familiar to the general public; and Ros- 
mini and Gioberti owe their notoriety not so much to their philo- 
sophical works, with which comparatively few are acquainted, 
as to the peculiar relations in which they stood to the poli- 
tical and religious movements of their own day and country. 
Dillinger calls them the most gifted men among the Italian, 
priesthood of this century. Signor Mariano is hardly going too far 
when he says that since Giordano Bruno Italy has ceased to have 
any place in the intellectual, as well as in the political, develop- 
ment of Europe; and that, if the Papacy were removed—which, 
however, had a cosmopolitan, rather than a national, significance— 
she would have become a caput mortuum for history. The object 
of his present essay is to examine the philosophy of the tour 
writers we have named from an Hegelian point of view, which he 
explains to mean—what will be obvious to thousands who never 
read a line of Hegel—that a true philosophy, instead of ignoring 
the past, should include and accept whatever truth is contained in 
earlier systems. In fact, however, he means a good deal more 
than this. He does not himself attribute much importance to 
any of the writers under review, considering their treatment 
too narrow and exclusive, and their doctrines unsystematic as 
well as retrograde. We shall confine ourselves here to noticing 
the two who are both the best known and the most distinguished 
among them, Rosmini and Gioberti. Both were priests; but 
Gioberti, like Lamennais, died under the censure of Rome, though 
he retained to the last his belief in Catholicism; and his con- 
demnation, which was due to the jealousy and intrigues of the 
Jesuits, was on political more than philosophical grounds. 

The leading incidents of Rosmini’s life may be told in a few 
words, though nof‘quite so few as Mariano has bestowed upon 
them. He was born at Rovereto, in 1797, of a wealthy and 
aristocratic family, and early determined to devote himself to the 
priesthood. In 1848 he was sent to Rome, as an envoy of the 
Piedmontese Government, to effect an understanding between 
the Sardinian and Papal Courts. Pius IX., then in all the 
fervour of his early liberalism, was greatly taken with him, and 

romised him a Cardinal’s hat, besides urging him to publish his 
ittle work on the Five Wounds of the Church—advocating a verna- 
cular liturgy and various other reforms—which was in fact printed 
at the Pontifical press of Perugia. But after the return from 
Gaeta, the Pope, who had fallen under Austrian and Jesuit in- 
fluences, was induced to place the Cinque Piaghi on the Index, and 
to break his promise of the cardinalate. Meanwhile Rosmini had 
founded a community called the “Order of Charity,” designed to 
carry on the pastoral and educational work of the Church, but in 
a freer spirit and with less of regimental absolutism than the 
Jesuits—an offence they never forgave. He had also written a 
voluminous series of philosophical and theological works, many of 
which still exist only in manuscript, with the view of combating 
the sceptical and sensualistic systems. Of these his Essay on the 
Origin of Ideas and his Logic are the principal. In June, 1855, 
he died at Stresa, in the mother-house of his new Order, looking 
down from the heights behind the little town on the lovely pro- 
spect of the Maggiore and the Borromean Isles. The Jesuits left 
no stone unturned to get nis philosophical works consigned to the 
Index, but were eventually foiled. in simplicity and clearness of 
style he is inferior to Galluppi, but greatly his superior in power 
of thought and knowledge of the history of philosophy. His 
point of view was, however, essentially that of Christian tradition, 
and in appealing to the past he sought to base his system on 
Scriptural and patristic intimations, as interpreted by the scho- 
lastics with the aid of Aristotle. He considered the theories of 
Condillac, Locke, Reid, and Dugald Stewart defective—the two 


* La Philosophie Contemporaine en Italie; Essai de Philosophie Hégélienne. 


former as deriving all ideas from sensation, or sensation and reflec. 
tion ; Reid’s for making judgment precede ideas; and Stewart's for 
deriving them from general names. On the other hand Plato 
exaggerated by ascribing a pre-existent being to ideas, Aristotle 
by admitting in man a ty of forming ideas, and Leibnitz in 
his principle of innate ideas. Kant came nearer the truth, but erred 
in attributing to the human mind many forms or ideas, instead of 
one, as the basis of knowledge. Rosmini’s system starts from 
the single principle of ideal and indeterminate being—that of 
absolute being belonging to the Divine intelligence only—and this 
is the primary or “mother idea” which is the source of all know. 
ledge. It does not, like Plato’s idea, connote an existing reality 
and yet it is itself objective and independent of the conceiving 
mind, and is an indispensable condition of every act of human 
thought. From it are derived the fundamental notions of uni 
number, possibility, necessity, immutability. Other ideas we gain 
from it by the aid of sensation, and we recognise through an act 
of judgment the existence of an objective counterpart to the idea, 
This original idea of being is then the criterion of all knowledge 
and judgment; what is conformable to it is true, and what is not 
conformable is false. It may be called the intellectual light, but, 
though infinite in itself, it can produce in us only a finite know- 
ledge, for we cannot (as Hegel thought) know the absolute and 
infinite. Our knowledge of the Deity is, therefore, a negative 
Imowledge, and if asked what He is, we can only reply that He 
is opposed to all that is thinkable—that is, to the finite. It follows 
from this that we can form @ priori judgments, but that they do 
not assure us of the real existence of the objects of thought. 
Between the pure science or ideology and the applied sciences 
comes logic, “ the doctrine of the intellectual light considered 
as the guide of reasoning.” We need not follow Signor Mariano 
through his comments on this system. ‘Some of them are obvious 
enough, as that it conforms neither to the realistic, conceptuali 
nor nominalist standard, and that it is difficult to understand the 
nature of his fundamental idea, which is neither objective nor 
merely subjective. Other objections of his critic would apply to 
any philosophy which postulated a Christian, or indeed a theistic, 
belief. Ue cannot forgive Rosmini for calling Hegel’s system 
“absurd, fantastic, and impious,” and for treating philosophy as “a 

ropaideutic of Christianity.” He claims indeed the name of 
Jhristian, but only, if we rightly understand his language, as re- 
cognising in Christianity a passing, or rather a past, movement in 
the onward march of mind. But the passage in which he sums 
up his view on this head is so peculiar that it had better be given 
as it stands :— 

La restauration du christianisme primitif ou, ce qui revient au méme, le 
retour du christianisme & son origine, est impossible, parce qu’il y a eu dans 
le christianisme des développements qui sont des développements de son con- 
tenu, de sa substance meme. Deéja, depuis son origine, nous voyons les 
socictés chreticnnes occupées 2 développer l'esprit, le sens caché de ses en- 
seignements et tout le mouvement intellectuel qui, partant d’Abelard et de 
saint Anselme, arrive & ’exégese moderne et & Hégel, n’a d’autre objet que 
de substituer l’esprit & la lettre de la doctrine chrétienne. Nous sommes 
done chrétiens 4 notre fagon, et tels que nous pouvons et devons l’étre. Et 
il ne faut pas dire que nous le sommes moins que les chrétiens primitifs, 
mais au contraire que nous le sommes plus qu’eux. Les chrétiens primitifs 
avaient avec eux le fait et la lettre ; nous, nous avons avec nous l’esprit et 
la vérité. Le Christ ct ’ Incarnation sont sans doute une partie de la vérité, 
et le christianisme passé contient cette partie ; mais il est moins vrai que le 
christianisme tel que nous l’entendons et le faisons. 


Gioberti was born at Turin in 1801, and died at Paris in 1852, 
pursued to the last by the bitter hatred of the Jesuits, whom 
popular belief in Italy supposed to have poisoned him. His 
political sympathies with the party of “ Young Italy” led to 
his banishment from his country in 1833, and he lived chiefly at 
Brussels till 1847, during which period he wrote his Moral and 
Civil Supremacy of the Italians, and Modern Jesuit. In 1847 he 
returned to Turin, and became President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and afterwards of what was called the Democratic 
Cabinet. After the defeat of Novara he was despatched to Irance 
as ambassador, to solicit the mediation of the French Court with 
Austria, but failing in his mission, spent his remaining years in 
voluntary exile at Paris. His principal philosophical works are 
the Theory of the Supernatural, and Introduction to the Study of 
Philosophy, which must, however, be compared with his posthu- 
mous writings, especially his J’rotoloyie, which his present critic 
considers to have more “semblance of speculative thought,” but 
still only a semblance, and to show traces of Hegelian influence, 
though in a “superficial and unreflecting” form. His system is, even 
more directly than Rosmini’s, based on a religious foundation, and 
he looks for a renovation of philosophy and return to the true 
principles of Catholicism and the spiritual powers of the Papacy; 
italy, which possesses the Papacy, “ the principle of moral unity,” 
is the mother nation of the world. Like Rosmini, too, he in- 
clines to the scholastic method. But he differs from him in 
starting from the idea, not of “indeterminate,” but of real and 
perfect being. The idea is intelligible in itself, and is absolute 
truth, but only in so far as it presents itself to the finite human 
spirit. For its evidence relatively to the thinking subject is im- 
perfect, and thus a subjective element is introduced into our 
knowledge. But the evidence is sufficient to produce certainty 
having an objective origin. Reflection, with the aid of language 
—which is its necessary condition, but which also limits and fixes 
it—reproduces in the mind the world of objective ideas, and phi- 
losophy may be defined as “the successsive development of the 
intuition of the primitive idea”, and thus the idea, at first vague 


Par Raphael Mariano. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 1368. 


and confused, becomes definite. Reflection is ontological or 
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hological, accordingly as it is concerned with the object or 
Speech is revelation, without which knowledge is 
impossible, and whereof the Catholic Church is the depositary. 
Science either develops rational ideas, and is then philosophy, or 
supernatural ideas, and is theology ; and philosophy is subordinate 
to theology, as revelation is superior to reason. Revealed verities 
depend solely on revelation, and are apprehended by faith; 
hilosophical truths do not depend on authority only, but on 
their own proper evidence, and are immediately apprehended by 
the reason. e idea of being, from which all philosophy 
starts, implies the reality of being, for the idea of existence 
is inseparable from that of being, L’ente crea Vesistente. In 
the objective sphere being produces existences by means of 
creation. And thus we get the formula containing the three 
essential elements of philosophy—the subject, mp the copula, 
creation, the predicate, existence. Gioberti’s political system simi- 
larly subordinates civilization to Catholicism, though he denies 
the temporal power of the Pope. But he nullifies this denial, as 
his critic justly observes, by maintaining Papal infallibility, for it 
is only reasonable, as Ultramontanes are fond of urging, to allow 
an infallible Pope to settle the rights and limits of his temporal 
sovereignty. 

Signor Mariano’s comments on the system we have thus briefly 
sketched are summed up in a passage which shall be quoted pre- 
sently, and which must close our notice of his book. Like his 
criticism on Rosmini, they are 7 theological, and only epply 
directly to the religious side of Gioberti’s philosophy. t 
writers are judged and condemned for departing from the Hegelian 
standard, and admitting theistic and Christian doctrines into their 
system. Gioberti is especially criticized for his “pure and simple 
repetition of the Biblical tradition” in recognising as fundamental 
ideas the liberty of God in creating, His creation of the world 
out of nothing, and the substantial distinction between the finite 
and the infinite—God and man. This distinction Signor Mariano 
considers to be the radical fallacy of all Italian philosophers, which 
they have borrowed from the scholastics. The concluding words of 
the following extract—and they are borne out by other passages— 
seem to pow teen what has been laid down recently by a distin- 

ished Oxford writer with immediate reference to the examina- 
tion system of the University — that the previous acceptance of 
any revealed dogma, as such, is incompatible with a really philo- 
sophical education. This is not the place to discuss so wide and 
complex a question, but it is well to understand clearly what is 
the criterion assumed throughout here for testing the various 
philosophical theories passed under review :— 

Ce qui précéde montre que le but que Gioberti se propose c’est de restaurer 
la philosophie en ressuscitant la scholastique et la philosophie du moyen age. 
Quel était en effet le point de vue qui dominait dans la scholastique ? C'est 

ue la vérité est dans la doctrine chrétienne, bien entendu dans la doctrine 

rétienne cathvlique. Vis-a-vis de cette doctrine la philosophie n’a qu’un 
role passif et subordonné & remplir. Ce rdle consiste & en accepter les 
dogmes, & les exposer d’une fagon pour ainsi dire littérale, et & en déduire 
certaines conséquences, (Quant au contenu et & l’essence méme des dogmes, 
il lui est défendu d’y toucher. C’est la au fond le point de vue adopté par 
Gioberti. La vérité pour lui est dans le dogme, dans les mystéres, dans la 
révélation. La théologie, et la théologie catholique, nous le répétons, est 
la gardienne du dogme, et la vérité est l’objet propre et exclusif de la 
théologie. C’est de la théologie que la philosophie recoit les principes et la 
méthode. Elle ne peut développer ces principes inaltérables que suivant cette 
méthode. Ainsi la philosophie est l’ancilla de la théologie, et pour ce qui est 
des mystéres, elle doit famulari. Or, en adoptant ce point de vue de la 
scholastique, Gioberti se place, des le début, hors de la science; car une 
philosophie qui part de ce principe, que le contenu de la vérité, ou, pour 
mieux dire, la vérité est donnée ala pensée comme une vérité immédiate, 
qu’elle doit admettre comme un axiome, et non-seulement comme un axiome, 
mais comme un objet qu’elle ne saurait atteindre, et que par suite elle ne 
peut ni ne doit soumettre & son examen, une telle philosophie n’est point 
une philosophie, mais elle est la négation de toute philosophie. Et c’est en 
ce sens qu’on peut dire que Gioberti se place, dés le début, hors de la sphére 
véritable de la science. 


" THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE.* 


as best way to give an idea of this remarkable book would 
be to reprint as much of it as could be got within the limits 
of an article, and leave it to tell its own story. It is one of those 
books of which it is impossible that any mere review should be 
satisfactory. Where the construction of the plot is so extremely 
simple, and the plot itself so clearly subordinate to the speculative 
interest, of the work, it is obvious that to sketch the story alone 
would be to leave the most important part untouched; and in 
handling pees questions a reviewer is afraid of doing in- 
gg to his author, because he wants the space to reproduce 

. Fortunately, though the main line of the book, fairly in- 
dicated by the title, is single—namely, the passage of a soul from 
superstition to faith—the mental episodes are so many, and the 
subjects touched on so varied, that there is no need to trace out 
one thread alone, and so the difficulty is not altogether with- 
out a way of escape. Two classes of people, we imagine, will 
be very much disgusted with the book—the people who believe 
in the Record, and the young ladies who expect that every novel 
shall contain at least one elopement and a couple of murders. 
But, even if the third volume did not expressly tell us so, it would 

evident enough that the writer does not care much for either 
class, With an author who recognises in the novelist the artist 
of our day, the praise or blame of sects is of little moment. “ All 


* The Pilgrim and the Shrine; or, Passuges from the Life and Corre- 
Ainslie, B.A., Cantab. 3 vols. London: Tinsley 
I 


I have to do,” he says, “ is to create the truest, highest, and most 
needed work I can imagine, and leave it to find its own audience 
and speak its own message, without troubling myself about pos- 
sible results. Such is the course dictated by the highest faith.” 
Nor is there very much weight in another objection that might 
be made to the book, that it is borrowed from Mr. Froude’s 
Nemesis of Faith. No doubt there are very close resemblances. 
Both tell the story of a young man whose beliefs and circumstances 
have clashed. But in the one case it is a clergyman who does not 
discover till the time for retreat is past that he has vowed a 
vow which he cannot perform; and the rest of the book is 
the tale of his remorse, his fall, his forced and pretended 
reconciliation with the Church, and his miserable end. In the 
other case, the discovery is not made too late. The captive 
is freed in time, and his after pilgrimage is from strength to 
strength, till it ends in exultation, and not in remorse. And 
both in power and in artistic merit we must hold the Pil- 
grim and the Shrine to be very superior to the Nemesis of 
Faith. There the catastrophe was distinctly sensational, as 
well as a trifle commonplace. And though in the book before 
us there is perhaps no single eae equal to the famous 
burst about the “sons of genius,” which alone is worth all the 
rest of the Nemesis, yet neither is there any such device as the 
Deus ex machind apparition of Father Mornington, nor any such 
air of priggishness as that which makes Markham Sutherland 
almost insufferable. Even, however, if the points of contact were 
more numerous, it would prove nothing. The anonymous editor— 
the Master of the Ceremonies, as he calls himself in the short 
preface, who simply introduces “parties whom he deems worthy 
of each other’s acquaintance,” and then retires—tells us that the 
book is “the simple record of an actual life of our day.” We see 
no reason to disbelieve him. The simplicity of the story, its ve 
want of concentration, the earnestness and evident sincerity wi 
which the field of speculation is delved and dug, give a great air 
of reality to the whole performance. With the editor, we 
may regret that he was not able to bring it out when the 
ooediale | first came into his hands, eight years Since then 
the world has been moving quickly. Thought, religious, political, 
moral, has suffered a greater or less revolution; ‘‘ the Romantic 
has subsided into the Familiar, the Prophetic into the Past.” Such 
a book, therefore, is less ahead of the England of to-day than it 
would have been of the England of eight years ago; and con- 
sequently its doctrines, whether we praise them or condemn them, 
will be less canvassed, because they are less new. 


Herbert Ainslie is introduced to us just waking up to the un- 
pleasant fact that in little more than a year he will be called on to 
take orders, and to pledge himself to opinions with which he cannot 

Hence the “ dilemma” with which the book opens; shall 
he break up the dreamy calm of the peaceful home, shall he 
agonize his parents, as such a revelation must agonize them, by 
telling of the gap that separates them from him?’ They must be 
told, sooner or later, that the life they have destined him for is 
impossible. How is the revelation to be made? “To stay and 
speak, regardless of the consequences; to speak and then depart ; 
or, best of all, perhaps, to go in silence and in peace, without leaving 
behind him bitterness and sorrow”? In the end it is practically 
the latter course that he adopts. “With some puzzlement to 

arents and guardians” he obtains a year’s and the means to 

o as he likes. Across the Atlantic, conv at first with the 
throes of sea-sickness, and elevated between whiles by that a 
sort of clairvoyance which in some constitutions accompanies the 
intervals of the malady, he comes to the West Indies. A few 
weeks there, long enough for him to learn to glory in the gorgeous 
scenery and to doubt the hasty wisdom of Wilberforce, and he 
passes on to Panama. It is the time of the Californian gold-fever, 
and the isthmus is swarming with emigrants. Herbert catches the 
infection, and joins his brother gold-seekers in “quite looking 
down on the crusaders of old, whose enthusiasm could do no one 
any good.” On board the ship Killooney, with its medley of 
emigrant passengers, “ lawyers from down-Kast, hunters from the 
West, farmers from the North, slave-owners from the South,” and 
a hundred other incongruities, he makes the dreary voyage from 
Panama to the Sacramento river. One spirited — from the 
story of the voyage we may quote; it is the description of the 
thunderstorm that follows one of the intense calms of that most 
weary sea :— 

May 16th. A thunderstorm to the rescue! What a change is this fresh, 
cheertul, breezy air, from the heavy lurid atmosphere of yesterday! ‘he 
situation, too, how changed! It is like a reprieve after sentence of death. 
How slowly and silently the cloud gathered over us ; not coming up from a 
distance, but actually forming and taking existence over and among us. 
There was a singular strangeness in the sensations of all on board during 
the day—a consciousness of being in contact with something weird, myste- 
rious, and awful. We were all thrown off our electric caniiiclean and felt 
it would be a relief when the evidently impending catastrophe should come. 
Towards evening the gloom thickened into a massive cloud, so black and 
impenetrable it was impossible to say at what moment night fell. Early in 
the evening every one was crowding to the side and watching the strange 
freaks of the dolphins, darting backwards and forwards under the ship, and 
drawing after them bright phosphorescent trails. They soon departed, the 
blackness grew more and more intense, and not a sound broke the dread 
silence. Presently some one close beside me said in a subdued but excited 
voice, “ Can’t you feel it? I can.” 

“ Feel what?” 

“ The darkness!” 

It was the Major; and as he spoke there came a blinding flash, cleaving 
the massive cloud, and wrapping everything in intensest flame, followed in- 
stantaneously by a crash of thunder that seemed an epitome of all the 
possibilities of sound, and to bring all heaven down upon our devoted heads. 
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The first conscious impulse was to look up at the rigging, thinking the whole 
of it must have come down; but the lightning, that now played incessantly, 
showed that to beall right. And then came the rain, as if another sea 
poised overhead had given way, and was tumbling upon us in solid masses 
of water. A word to the Major, and we both ran to the Captain. Thesame 
idea had already struck him, and soon all hands were busy in spreading sails 
and stopping the scuppers, and filling the casks with the water fresh from 
heaven’s own manufactory. Now was the time for getting rid of the accu- 
mulations of brine ; so hastening below I reappeared on deck in my shirt, 
where, so mercilessly did the rain pelt, that it was almost more than I could 
bear. The idea spread, and with the enthusiasm of young converts, who 
always outstrip their leaders, the rest of the voyagers stripped themselves to 
the skin ; and presently a hundred white forms were dancing and rolling on 
the deck, lit fitfully up by the ceaseless flashes of lightning, mingling their 
shouts of laughter with the pealing thunder, and altogether forming a picture 
that would defy the combined efforts of an Etty, a Martin, and a Turner. 

“The Major” is a pilgrim like Herbert, expiating in a year of 
exile the disaster of having accidentally shot the brother of his 
lady-love. The two become great friends, and share the Cali- 
fornian life with its successes and troubles, its hope and despair, 
its sun-strokes, inflammations, agues, and the gold that compensates 
for all. The ague that comes with the melting of the snows is too 
much for one of them, and the Major dies. It is with a Crusoe-like 
sense of loneliness and isolation, “an atom between two infinities,” 
that Herbert turns away. Work is the only possible relief. Hard, 
incessant toil, now in the rich black soil of valleys that smile with 
roses in full bloom, now with a company that works dauntlessly 
for months to turn a great river from its course, only to find the 
bed a mass of bare granite; successes and disappointments; so- 
journs in rough settlements where crime is repressed and the State 
saved by the halter alone ; journeys over trackless hills in search 
of impossible goldfields; perils of Indians, perils of starvation 
and ague ; and after a year and a half he flies from the baffled 
hope, from the “ reckless violence and unmitigated self-seeking ” 
of that land. News of the Australian gold discoveries has come, 
and disappointment and the strong yearning to see his country- 
men once more make him resolve to try his fortune there. The 
— is through days and nights of beauty, the Southern Cross 
riding nightly higher and higher, till they reach the Samoan 
Islands. Here, with a native beauty for guide and companion, a 
certain “ Maleia,” whose life so far has been one summer fifteen 
years long, he hears the luscious stanzas of “ Locksley Hall” 
ringing in his ears, and more than half determines to stay and 
dream away his life at those “gateways of the day.” But 
ambition prevails, and Maleia consoles herself, and in due time 
Herbert reaches Sydney. “ Man has a Trinity of wants,” he says, 
“a Faith, an Occupation, and a Home. The last means some- 
thing to love.” All along he has had his Faith; the hills 
and valleys of California have given him an Occupation ; in 
Australia he finds a Home, Chance throws him across Captain 
Travers, a sheep-farmer and genial open-hearted gentleman, and 
their ye soons ripens into friendship. His acquaint- 
ance with Miss Travers ripens also, Thrown, during his visits 
to her father’s house, into the most constant and the freest 
intercourse with her, recognising in her “a soul open to all the 
universe,” recognising also the “dreamy blissfulness” of her 
presence and the lustre of her auburn hair, he is naturally taken 
prisoner by an influence that he still calls “ friendship.” She too 
acknowledges something special in him, He never pays her 
compliments, he treats her with an utter unconsciousness of any 
difference of sex. This, of course, is the most dangerous of all 
relationships ; as a lady friend shrewdly remarks to her, “a woman 
is never so liable to be impressed by a man as when he makes her 
— that she isa woman.” She listens without being shocked 
to his doubts and his theories; there are no tabooed subjects 
between them, no halfness in their relations ; and he, not knowing 
that he is courting her, courts her 

With no great change of manner, 

Still holding reason’s fort, 

While waving fancy’s banner. 
The natural result follows; just when they are about to part they 
discover that each is essential to the other, and that it is not 
—, that they have been enjoying, but love. Here is his 
Trinity of wants satisfied ; here is the end of all his speculation, of 
all his doubts, of all his battles with dogma and mere con- 
ventionalism :— 

In Love alone, in pure and unreserving Love, does all questioning find 
answer. At once Tree of knowledge and ‘Tree of life, fortunate are they who 
can eat thereof without trespass and without penalty. Believe me, my 
friend, those only who feel know. And where Love is, there is no Dogma. 


We have dwelt so long on the story, simple as it is, that we 
cannot treat with anything like justice the really important 
of the book—the mental pilgrimage that runs parallel with 
erbert’s actual wanderings. All throughout there is this dual- 
ism, this subtle connexion between the physical and the mental 
parts of his nature. It isasif he had declared for the extreme 
physiological school of philosophy, the Maudsleys and the Bains, 
so close does he make the link between his mind’s and his body’s 
progress. From the stationary life of the English parsonage he 
Plunges into “the wildest and most terrible wilderness of the New 
orld.” From the comfortable doctrines of his childhood he 
parts away, and with no guide but his own perceptions wanders 
into the remotest reaches of thought. There is a current of 
subdued Pantheism, which sometimes breaks all bounds. He 
lories in the Californian pine-woods, and their message is in 
armony with his faith. “We follow the impulse of our nature. 


towards heaven.” Then comes the “Samoan Capua,” with its 
Locksley Hall Epicureanism, and he is tempted to strike his 

into earth indeed. Lastly, there is Sydney ; the bush to be cle 

the clouds of sectarianism, which the projected founding of the 
University has collected, to be dispersed ; work in plenty, and hig 
love to crown all, and over all, the outer and inner life still goi 
side by side, “ the soft moonlight of an Australian midsummer,” 

The scope and object of the book is partly indicated in one of 
Herbert's talks with Mary Travers. “ It is my ambition to write 
a book which shall strike away all these superstitions ”—the 
ee of the Calvinism that made his youth wretched. He 
will call it “The Way Out,” or, since his wish is to describe his 
own deliverance from Sear and the goal that he has reached, 
its title shall be “From Fear to Love.” He cannot bear that 
others should go on with beliefs that chill the heart and stifle 
all real sympathies; nor can his sense of truth tolerate the 
miserable hair-splitting that permits bagatelle and forbids billiards 
that allows hot potatoes at the Sunday dinner, but not hot meat, 
“ Mine shall be a missionary book.” In so far as this actual book 
corresponds to the ideal book that he was speaking of, it must 
expect the fate it courts. It must expect to be denounced or 
(more likely still) ignored by the professors of the life that it op- 
poses. We say “in so far,” because, although its prime object is 
the emancipation of religious thought, it is far from confining itself 
to that alone. Politics, zesthetics, education, all have their share 
of discussion, and an undercurrent of metaphysics runs, as might 
be expected, throughout. The book is thoroughly eclectic, too, 
and we need not charge Herbert with self-contradiction if at one 
time he stumbles on a purely Hegelian explanation of the Trinity, 
and yet at another calls Spencer’s Social Statics the “ Euclid of 
Ethics.” Nor are we willing to grant the conclusion which these 
remarks might suggest, that with all its subtleties and its vigorous 
reasoning, with all the enthusiasm that lightens up its pages, the 
book is, for a novel, a trifle dull. No the young ladies 
who like to read their novels at the rate of three hundred 
pages an hour may rebel when they find themselves here 
obliged to go more slowly to work. But the writer has a higher 
purpose than to supply an afternoon’s excitement, or even than to 
make the fortune of the circulating library. He idealizes his 
own calling as he idealizes everything, and the words in which 
he states his faith in it, ideal as they are, sound refreshing as 
well as lofty in these days of weariful sensationalism :— 

T find myself no longer seeing the highest reformer either in the preacher 
of repentance, or in the denouncer of abuses, or in the demonstrator of ab- 
stract rights ; but in the Artist—he who records and exhibits to mankind 
the best imaginations to which his experience has given birth, and so teaches 
by example rather than by precepts, . . . Sculptor and painter, preacher 
and poet, dramatist and novelist, each is a prophet of the people, revealing 
in his own degree the threefold unity of Beauty, Goodness, and ‘Truth, that 
underlies the Moral Universe, Sculpture culminated long ago in Greece. 
Painting has declined from the zenith it attained some three hundred years 
ago ; and through them Form and Colour did their part in the education of 
mankind. The drama has dwindled since Shakspeare. Poetry, eternal as 
language, rhythm, and feeling, exhibits no weakness of childhood in the 
days of Job or Homer, or decrepitude of age in those of Tennyson. The 
special artist of our day is the novelist, whose mission is identical with the 
poet’s, but whose task, though easier than the poet’s in that he is uncramped 
by the exigencies of verse, is yet higher and harder in that he is therefore 
called on to delineate far more complex scenes of life, and wider diversities 
of thought, feeling, and action, than can be exhibited through any other 
agency. . . The highest teaching of our age is not to be found in 
sermons, for Humanity has outlived Dogma, Faith has survived Belief. By 
a curious, yet logical, process, the most practical intellect in the world, that 
of Protestant England, has unconsciously adopted the spirit while scofling 
at the letter of Mariolatry ; and her novelists, prose and poet, unite to ex- 
hibit the character of a pure, true, compassionate womau as the best and 
nearest revelation of the Divine in nature. 

From the day when all our novelists shall recognise such an 
ideal as this, we fear we are as yet a great way off. Dut doubt- 
less there were bad sculptors in the days of Phidias; certainly 
there were bad painters in Raffaelle’s day, and bad dramatists in 
Shakspeare’s. So we need not be disheartened, or believe that all 
art is dead, if sceptics shake their heads and point sadly to our 
Circes and Lady Audleys. We have plenty of cleverness, pleaty 
of real power and skill in writing. If here and there some one 
arises who weds to these a sense of moral responsibility, who is in 
fact true artist as well as novelist, we must be satisfied. We need 
not say more than we have said already to show that in the case 
before us we are abundantly satisfied, and that we recognise in the 
author of the Pilgrim and the Shrine au artist who approaches 
very near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose. 


THE EPICURE’S YEAR-BOOK AND TABLE COMPANION.* 


bo gre yt writing himself down on the list of those whose 
god is their belly, who live for such recurrent sensations as 
eating red-breasts “ spitted ” or “en salmi” in January, and who, 
like the French gourmet, hold it an especial merit of July that 
“ the delicate whiteness of Pontoise veal” gives animation to that 
month, a man may allow the author of the Epicure’s Year-Bool 
the credit of a good conception. With much bombast, some self- 
assertion, and a little of that modesty which stamps the 
enthusiasm of thorough artists like M. Gouffé, he is still enti- 
tled to the credit of having first endeavoured to “ create a centre’ 
and establish an organ for English gastronomy. And, apart 
from one or two ondile faults and blemishes, there are features 


* The Epioure’s Year-Book and Table Companion. London: Bradbury, 
Evans, & Co. 1868. 


The deeper we strike our roots into earth, the higher we rise 
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jn this elegant, handsomely-printed volume, which justify the 
ostication of its attaining a respectable position as the first 
itish “ Almanach des Gourmands;” unless indeed our country- 
men, who undoubtedly can and do dine well, are too preoccupied 
with other and graver ideas of the real business of life to care 
about theoretic “table companions” in addition to the knife and 
fork, and a friend to make merry with. Here is the doubt. Our 
normal Englishman will tackle the subject of “new and cheap 
foods,” if he sees a hope of practical hints for supplying the needs 
of our ill-fed poor; he will con the pages which are headed “ Doctors 
and Dinners” to see if haply he can drive off dyspepsia; he will 
accord a candid perusal to anything like unexaggerated data re- 
specting the “ Wine” question; and in the conviction, now and 
in, that his education in carving has been neglected, he will 
search the Sibylline leaves inscribed “The Point of the Knife,” 
and hope that it is never too late to mend. Roaming Englishmen 
will be curious, also, to read and test the writer’s recommenda- 
tions where to dine in London and Paris. But Epicurism, as a be-all 
and end-all, as a great chronicling of feasts and gourmandizings, 
js more covgenial to our neighbours across the Channel, whose 
fashion in this matter, as well as in dress, we are content to 
follow at something like an interval. Hence, perhaps, the lack of 
success and ease in that part. of the Epicwre’s Year-Book which the 
Frenchman would handle as the business of life, but which in the 
yolume before us is more or less spoiled by dogmatism, affectation, 
and stilted talk. Added to these is a suspicion of too great ad- 
diction to one oracle on gastronomy, which weakens one’s faith in 
the writer’s independence of judgment. We had heard of Captain 
Hans Busk as claiming the honour of having first suggested 
volunteer rifle corps, but, though it doubtless argues ourselves 
unknown, we were not till now aware that a list of seasonable 
“menus ” for every month in the year would be incomplete with- 
out a carte or two contributed to each by this English rival of 
Monselet and Dumas. We are not sure whether “ Fin Bec” (our 
author’s nom de plume) and Hars Busk, or Hans Busk and ‘ Fin 
Bec” constitute the eyo et rex meus in this instance; but it is 
clear that the gallant gastronome whose taste, in the pages before 
us, is reverenced as oracular, has had an over-mastering spur to 
his zeal for volunteering in an unusually deep interest “ pro aris e¢ 
foes.” Our wonder is, however, that so authoritative an ally was 
not called in to run his eye over the proofs of his friend’s pages. 
Had this been thought of, there would have been less risk of 
so questionable an entry as one which has startled us in the 
Epicure’s Calendar. Here it is !— 


May 10, Sunday. Ducklings from Rouen; at a pinch Aylesbury. 


Now gastronomy may be a science ; but so is natural history, and 
there are charlatans, it is to be feared, on the skirts of both. But 
the repute of Mr. Tegetmeier, the author of the Roultry Book, is 
so far removed from that category that we cannot doubt his well- 
supported statement that the Rouen or Roan duck is not reared 
at Rouen as a domestic fowl, nor does it abound wild in that dis- 
trict. Its name is simply a corruption of a word significant of its 
colour—a fact the ignorance of which in the maker of the 
Epicure’s Calendar may justly shake our faith in his research. 
en his book is revised, his preference for Rouen ducklings over 
those of Aylesbury had better be couched in simpler and more 
accurate terms. An instance of kindred dogmatism occurs under 
the head of September, among the “Seasons in the Kitchen.” 
In this case it is no doubt wittingly stated that in September “ the 
partridge and the pheasant are at the cook’s service,” and “pheasant 
cutlets ” are a seasonable dish. In not one of the “‘ menus” for 
October or November does the name of pheasant once figure. 
The epicure therefore eats pheasants before, and only before, the 
sportsman legitimately shoots them. Of course this seeming 
paradox will be met by the parallel of Lord Alvanley, who would 
only eat partridges in July, and had supplies of them furnished 
for him from his own estate in that month. Not bad judges, 
however, would be found to join issue with the departed wit 
and bon vivani, and to aver that a partridge is never really good 
till it has tasted the Michaelmas wheat. Lord Alvanley’s 
dictum has the merit of originality. That of our author about 
Oe rye in September looks like an arbitrary aping of his 
ordship’s precedent. And we must say that it savours of affecta- 
tion. So too does much of the phraseology of the volume. 
There is, doubtless, no reason why gastronomic ignorance should 
eneral among the most travelling race of the world—a race 
which “ possesses the finest meat, the most abundant fish, and the 
most succulent game ” (p. 35); but it may be a question whether 
profound knowledge is preferable to utter darkness on these points, 
if it necessitates such stilted talk as describes a Maizena pud- 
ding “as light as thistledown, and its flavour as delicate as the 
perfume in a rose-garden ” ; an unembarrassed carver as one who, 
while so engaged, will “give a mot delicately, as you hand a 
peach to your bride on a summer's morning”; and a veteran 
ourmand as one who “for the better part of half a century has 
n a wise and thoughtful minister to his mouth.” Instead of a 
superfluity of fine writing in this fashion, which either shows that 
the —_ of an epicure involves a florid, flashy style, or else 
= set down to deliberate book-making, it would have been 
well if—in spite of his motto, ne touchez pas a la broche—he had 
gonea little into such practical questions as that of “spit” v. “oven ” 
or “kitchener,” or “roasting” against “baking ; ” a question as to 
which he contents himself with saying that he could be an impartial 
judge. His motto, by the way, appears to have been forgotten, 
when in a section on “ Kitchen Enemies” he suggests the sub- 


stitution of dripping for butter, raw salt herrings for anchovies, 
and a metal co an for one of horsehair. Surely two of these 
economies invade the cook’s ince, while the third might be 
trusted to the same official’s discretion. M. Gouffé’s friend, who 
struggled so nobly against all shorteomings at the chiteau of a 
Baron Argenteuil, would 'y have struck work, on the spot, 
had any guest in the castle presumed to meddle with the materials 
_ tools wherewith he constructed his triumphs of culinary 

It is but just to the author's taste, however, to say that the 
“menus” which he has been at pains to collect are in the main fault- 
less; indeed it would be unsafe to discuss some of them, lest we 
should ourselves be betrayed into the same highflown language 
which he affects so much. The reader had better (to use a word 


tion of “ port” and “ sherry ”—statements which may be perfectly 
true within limits, but which there is no need to accept as 
universal truths. Mr. Lytton may report ad infinitum about “ all 
the port exported from Portugal for the British market being 
almost quite as much elderberry as grapes” (p. 52), and it may 
suit the dealers in the cheap wines of Austria or Italy to circulate 
stories about “ Prussian beetroot brandy” being the chief —_ 
dient in the port which costs hard upon four pounds a dozen! 

are not the more prepared to suppose, because of these state- 
ments, that there is greater difficulty in getting sound, honest, 
genuine ports and sherries at a fair price, from respectable houses, 
than there is in obtaining the champagnes, which Mr. Tomes 
(p. 57) presumes to be genuine because of the repute of the manu- 
facturers. Thompson and Croft’s ’42 port, with which Mr. 
Quatermaine rejoiced the hearts of Lord Derby and his colleagues 
at the last Ministerial whitebait dinner, was not “stuff” we pre- 
sume; and one may say advisedly and assuredly that it is a man’s 
own fault if the port and sherry in his cellar are such as his heir 
will be otherwise than proud of when his turn comes. To read 
the Epicure’s chapter on “ Wines” may induce some 
novice to forswear even the Duff Gordon sherry, or the 
Thompson and Croft’s port, in his bins. By all means let him 

with both, and lay in Santorin, St. Elie, and Keffesia in their 
room; but let him not invite to his sale the Fin Bees, ape 
animus est in patinis, but rather the remnant that is of 
old-fashioned port and sherry drinkers, whose cellars, when they 
are gathered to their fathers, will tell a tale of more available 
assets than that of the pseudo-Lucullus, Dr. Veron, Of this 
worthy a French journalist exclaims in disgust, “A pdté de foie 
gras dexterously introduced, a ‘sole Normande,’ and ninety-five 
bottles of wine—these make a Lucullus of 1866!” A gustatory 
stroll amongst the Bordeaux at the Paris Exhibition was a very 
pleasant lounge to our author last year. If he will during this 
year take every opportunity of tasting the average fair-priced 
ports of our higher class wine-merchants, he may see cause next 
year to modify certain one-sided statements in his present volume. 

Much that is readable and interesting will be found in the 
section devoted to “Marketing for Table.” The author's views, 
too, on “ Laying the Table,” if not so sternly simple as 
“ Original ” Walker's, are, after allowance for a little e Ta 
tion, sensible and intelligent. We should be prepered also to 
follow his directions (PP. 109-20) as to where to dine in London 
or in Paris. Among his recipes for “easy and dainty dishes” 
several others besides “ Beef en matelote, Beef au gratin, Fowl 
ragout, and Rabbit en papillotes” (pp. 181-8), would probably be 
found worthy of adoption. The weightiest fact we have gleaned 
from the conversation (pp. 121-9) between meee and his doctor 
is the paramount necessity to health of a substantial meal in the 
middle of the day. Under the head, too, of “Cooks and the Art 
of Cookery,” the author, taking his text from M. Gouffé’s denun- 
ciation of the wretched architecture of Parisian kitchens, with 
much justice shifts the scene to London, and hits a patent blot in 
its underground kitchens, which, he says, seem to be designedly 
so placed “ that the family may not lose even the fat vapours of 
their dinners.” It is really a pity that the sense shown in 
portions of this section should be mixed up with rodomontade, 
quoted from gastronomic authorities, to the effect that delicate at- 
tentions should be shown by masters to their chefs, and that their 
healths should be watched with tender vigilance, lest, through the 
dulness of the = his master’s ragout and sauces should 
be too highly season : 

The section, of all others, which might have been most extensively 
useful, is that on the popularization of new and cheap foods, 
Good use is made in it of the researches of Dr. Badham and Mr. 
Worthington Smith respecting the edible and inedible fungi. 
Great is our author’s wrath that the ignorance of our poor spurns 
alike these vegetable beef-steaks, and those which they might 
derive from horse-flesh and ass-flesh. Snails, too, he thinks, are 
culpably overlooked as an article of appétissant food by our under- 
fed fellow-countrymen. Furthermore, he advocates the extensive 


cooking of the sea-holly, after the Swedish fashion,as equal, if not 
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superior, to This last recommendation seems to have 
reason in it, for it is a well-known fact that asparagus thrives the 
better for abundance of salt upon its beds, from which one infers 
a kindred nature between it and the sea-holly. But we fear that 
in regard to toadstools and snails there is a great deal to learn 
and to unlearn. Mothers and nurses instil into children a not 
unwholesome horror of the fungus, and even classical tastes, such 
as those of Drs. Black and Ferguson, have failed to overcome a 
disgust at the extreme greenness of “ snail-broth.” As for ass- 
fecatele, those innovators who advocate them as an article of food 
show a courageous superiority to the obvious accusations of fratri- 
cide and cannibalism, to say nothing of opening the way to more 
extensive violation of the ‘Tenth Commandment. To speak seri- 
ously, the most patient hearing should be given to the real friends 
of the poor man when seeking to provide him with cheap and 
nutritive food; and the author of the Epicure’s Year-Book cannot 
do better service, another year, than by furnishing well-considered 
papers on the results of the inquiry instituted by the Society of 
Arts into the means of augmenting and improving the people’s 
food. Thisis the very least which they who delight to feed on the 
fat of the land can do for such as lack even the lean of it. And, be it 
added, any such helps towards the solution of the food question 
must avoid doing violence to deep-set prejudices, and exposing the 
gulf that lies between rich and poor. To dilate in the same pages 
on turtle-soup and pine-apple fritters for “them that have,” and 
snails and ass-flesh for them “ that have not,” might seem, though 
there were no such intention, a bitter mockery. 


BRAZIL.* 


I te! the beginning of 1865 Professor Agassiz wished to visit 
Brazil, partly in consequence of disordered health, partly with 
a view to scientific investigations, He was doubtful as to the 

ossibility of providing a sufficient force of assistants. A friend, 
Mr. Nathaniel Mayer, met him at this time, and after expressing 
an interest in his journey, said, “ You wish, of course, to give it 
a scientific character; take six assistants with you; and I will 
be responsible for all their expenses, personal and scientific.” 
This c teristic piece of American liberality enabled Professor 
Agassiz to set the expedition on foot. Its progress was assisted 
by numerous sympathizers, from the Emperor of Brazil to the 
fishermen on the Amazons. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
took his party to Rio; another Company lent him a boat for a 
month on the Amazons; the Brazilian Government placed a small 
ship of war at his disposal; and, in short, there never was a 
scientific explorer so cordially welcomed and so warmly assisted 
on all hands. The results have apparently been commensurate 
with the means employed. Enormous collections illustrating the 
natural history, and especially the fishes, of Brazil have been stored 
in the Museum at rie bre Massachusetts. Professor Agassiz has 
begun a scientific work, founded upon these researches, the pub- 
lication of which must, as he tells us, take many years. Mean- 
while the present very agreeable volume contains a popular 
account of the journey, and its chief scientific results. It is for 
the most part in the form of a journal kept by Mrs. Agassiz, but 
with corsiderable contributions from the Professor. As the joint 
authors are unable to distinguish their own shares, we caunot atlect 
to do it for them; we can only say that between them they have 
put together one of the pleasantest and most unatlected bouks of 
travel that it has lately been our fortune to read. 

There is something specially delightful in reading about the 
Amazons in the dingy atmosphere of a London winter. The 
imagination is agreeably relieved by an escape from crowded and 
dismal streets to the glories of tropical scenery. Mrs. Agassiz 
does not indeed sit down deliberately to give us glowing descrip- 
tions, or to burst into rhapsodies of enthusiasm, but the plainest 
statements of the wonders of the valley of the Amazons are 
perhaps the most impressive. Nothing can be better adapted 
to heighten their effect than the contrast between the scenery 
to which Mrs. Agassiz takes us in the spirit, and that which 
we may see with our bodily eyes. Look, for example, at that 
respectable but grimy rivulet which we call the Thames, strictly 
contined within his banks, and converted into a large open drain 
by civilized intelligence. Then think of the oceanic Amazons, 
rolling its waters for thousands of miles exactly as it pleases, form- 
ing new channels and deserting old ones according to its good 
will and pleasure, with an island half as big as Ireland in its 
mouth, and forming an interlacing network of huge water- 
courses of which the smallest would be a first-rate river else- 
where. Or look at the poor trees which struggle feebly for 
existence against the smoky atmosphere of a London park, and 
then turn in imagination to the exuberant tropical forest, an 
object of which the first sight impresses one as forcibly as the 
first sight of the ocean, of high mountains, or of a boundless 

lain. Or we might compare the crowds of toiling human beings 
in our streets with the lazy luxury of the scattered villagers 
who pick up an easy living amongst the forests without an 
attempt to struggle seriously against the gigantic forces of nature. 
flow pleasant it must be to get everything that one can possibly 
want at the expense of a little shooting or fishing in the early 
morning, and then to lie down and smoke in one’s hammock through 
the hot hours of the day! There is something luxurious about 
the very name of an “ igarapé,” or water-path—a natural canal 
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through the depths of the forest, leading to lakes alive with 
waterfowl, to pools yma te | such impenetrable foliage that the 
are cold even under a tropical sun, and with an occasional herd | 
capyharas lazily tumbling into the stream, or a sloth hangi 
to a branch, “ the bag picture of indolence, with its head gs 
between its arms.” It is tantalizing to think that one may get 
to this paradise of lotos-eaters on board of an excellent steam. 
boat, with comfortable state-rooms and bath-rooms, and find num- 
bers of hospitable people only too glad to entertain a stranger for 
any length of time, and to help him to shoot toucans or catch por. 
poises, or discover endless varieties of fish and insects unknown to 
naturalists, or indulge in any other sport of the country. Mrs, 
Agassiz, it is true, speaks once or twice of the ned which 
is at times produced by the scenery. The vast impenetrable forest 
solitudes, and the sight of man picking up a precarious existence 
like a petty insect rather than a subduer of nature, is no doubt 
pressive after a time; but a poor cockney, who on the whole has 
abundant opportunities of familiarity with his own race, feels hig 
mouth water for a moment and has a temporary misgiving as to 
the advantages of civilization. He is conscious of a half desire to 
pack up his portmanteau and be off, to sling his hammock in the 
midst of the forests and beside the inexhaustible streams of the 
mightiest river on earth. Some day or other the trees will be 
turned into lumber and the rivers embanked, and the sloths and 
the toucans will have a bad time of it. The human race may be 
the better in some respects, but they will lose a kind of en- 
chanted garden of which the bare description is soothing to the 
inhabitant of cities. 

It is true that the natives of this delightful region are not of a 
very attractive order. In spite of a laudable desire to find some- 
thing to praise in people who have treated them with so much 
kindness, neither the Professor nor Mrs, Agassiz succeed in giving 
us a very favourable idea of their hospitable entertainers, The 
Brazilian Government, they tell us, is enlightened, and endeavours 
to do what it can for science. Still this intelligent Government has a 
pleasant way of recruiting its armies; it sends out a pressgang which 
catches unlucky Indians, totally ignorant of Portuguese, and 
not having a notion of the cause of their arrest; it chains them 
together two and two like criminals, and marches them to the 
towns, or has their legs passed through heavy blocks of wood, 
and sends them on board its steamboats. They are sent off to the 
war, and the province from which they are taken boasts of its 
large contribution to the national forces. Again, the emancipation 
question is treated in a far more moderate spirit than has been the 
case in the United States; slavery is gradually dying down under 
a reasonable system; emancipation is frequent, and slave-labour 
is by degrees being limited to agricultural purposes. On the other 
hand, the mixture of races seems to be producing the worst effects. 
According to Professor Agassiz, the amalgamation of the white, 
negro, and Indian races is producing a “ mongrel nondescript type, 
deficient in mental and physical energy,” and without the good 
qualities of any of its progenitors. It is remarkable that in these 
cross-breeds the tendency seems to be to revert to the Indian type, 
with a gradual obliteration both of white and negro characteristics. 
The absence of any strong prejudices against race is marked by 
the election of a negro as Professor of Latin, in preference to 
candidates of other races ; but, if M. Agassiz is correct, the absence 
of social distinction produces anything but a healthy effect 
upon the physical character of the race. The whites themselves 
come in for some severe criticism. ‘The women, we are told, are 
scarcely educated at all; the priests have the merit of patriotism, 
but seem to be ignorant, immoral, and indolent; and the towns 
along the river are for the most part in a state of decay. It is 
only fair to add that M. Agassiz discovers many more promisi 
symptoms in various directions, and expresses a “ deep-ro0 
belief in the future progress and prosperity of Brazil, and sincere 
personal gratitude towards her.” But we cannot say that a perusal 
of the journal tends to confirm this impression in his readers. 
We are struck by the hospitality and kindness of the people, 
and even by the sympathy felt by many of them in the author's 
scientific pursuits ; but, on the whole, we receive an impression of 
general indolence and apathy on the part of the majority of the 
civilized inhabitants, Mrs. Agassiz tells us that the flowers of the 
Amazonian forests always remind her of hothouse plants— 
there comes “a warm breath from the depths of the wood laden 
with moisture and perfume, like the air from the open door of a 
conservatory”; and we seem to perceive that the Brazilians 
themselves have suffered not a little from the hothouse atmosphere 
in which they live. The children, we are told, have a generally 
unhealthy appearance ; and the population as well as the products 
of the country seem to be rendered languid by the everlasting 
vapour-bath in which they pass their days. 

The Professor and his little band of companions do not seem to 
have given way to the depressing influences of the climate. 
there is anything disagreeable about the narrative, it arises from 
a certain fishy flavour which almost impregnates the pages. 
Wherever the party go, their interest seems to be concentrated 
upon fish, They go out fishing at morning and evening. When- 
ever they reach a village or a house, the inhabitants, having been 
duly warned, are watching for them with endless tubfulls of fish. 
All the intervals of their time, from morning to night, are one 
with putting fish into alcohol, or making drawings of them w 
yet alive. The decks of the steamboat seem to have been covered 
with innumerable vessels all adapted for the permanent or 
temporary reception of fish. It would have reminded us, we 
fancy, of some of the fishing villages at the height of the herring 
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season, when the lanes are pred with fish scales, and the 
air has a flavour of fish. Professor Agassiz naturally turned 
his attention to that part of the creation upon which he is 
one of the greatest authorities. He seems to have reaped a 
fish harvest which surpassed his fondest expectations. He dis- 
covered, as he tells us, from 1,800 to 2,000 species of fish; 
twice as many as are to be found in the Mediterranean, and more 
than are known to exist in the whole Atlantic ocean. It is no 
wonder if for the time he became almost fish-mad. His principal 
interest was in the discovery that each of these species for the 
most part inhabited a very narrow district, so that, as he ascended 
or descended a single section of the river under ery 

jdentical circumstances, he came across entirely different fis 
populations. This circumstance, in his opinion, tells very much 
inst the Darwinian hypothesis, of which he is an ardent op- 
ent. It is, indeed, the only objection to be raised against his 
scientific zeal that he seems to have gone out with a precon- 
ceived determination to find evidence against Mr. Darwin’s 
theories. The question, however, is only touched very slightly in 
the present book ; when he has got his army of potted fish into order, 
he will be able to draw such morals as he chooses for the benefit of 
the scientific world. The most remarkable result which he puts for- 
ward in this volume bears upon another field of inquiry in which he 
is already distinguished. He extends the theory of a previous 
glacial period to an extent which will startle some of its boldest 
supporters. Not only has he discovered distinct traces of former 
glaciers upon some of the lower ranges in the neighbourhood of 
the coast, but he declares his belief in a cage nape which 
formerly filled the whole valley of the Amazons. hen a glacier 
thousands of miles in length existed under the tropics, the world 

must have been a pleasant place of residence. We can here sa 
nothing of the evidence by which this bold theory is supported, 
but we will repeat his invitation to members of the Alpine Club 
to trace the outlines of glaciers on the mountains of Ceari. A 
steamboat will take them easily from Liverpool to Pernambuco, 
and thence it is only two days to Ceara. Now that Swiss glaciers 
are worked out, it may be a melancholy satisfaction to members of 
that enterprising fraternity to investigate the few remains of a 
iod when an Alpine Club—if such had existed—might have 

d a whole continent for the scene of congenial labours. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIIL* 


ges an interval of exactly four years from the publication 
of his second volume Mr. Brewer has issued his third in- 
stalment of the Calendar of Letters and Papers of the Reign of 
Henry VIII. The volume, like the preceding, is divided into two 
parts, each of them containing more than 1,200 pages, and extends 
over five years more of the reign, down to the end of the year 
1523. No one who knows anything of the difficulty involved in 
compiling such a Calendar will be at all surprised at the slow pro- 
gress made by the editor, assisted as he is by a staff of such able 
assistants as Mr. Gairdner and Mr. Martin, to say nothing of the 
subordinate officers who seem to have been freely placed at his 
service by the Keeper of the Records. Indeed, this editor is 
placed in very different circumstances from any other of the able 
writers who are on the stati’ of the Master of the Rolls. Others 
work single-handed, or at most with one assistant. And Mr. Brewer 
enjoys the singular permission to incorporate into his Calendars 
the documents that exist in any public or private repository to 
which he can procure access. Nay, he even inserts analyses of 
printed letters, and occasionally epitomizes rare black letter books, 
which throw light on the history of the period. Among the former 
we may mention several letters of Wolsey’s which do not exist in 
manuscript, but have been rescued from oblivion by having been 
extracted from Martene. Of the latter, perhaps the most curious 
is the description of the Field of the Cloth of Gold from a French 
point of view, which is abridged from a oe unique— 
pamphlet in the British Museum. Considering the difficulty that 
exists, and the time that is sometimes lost by inquirers in finding 
books in the Museum, it would have been as well if Mr. Brewer 
had inserted in his margin the press-mark by which it is known. 
But this is only by the way. The result of the whole is that 
Mr. Brewer's volumes extend over a number of pages three or four 
fimes as many as they would have been compressed into if he had 
been fettered by the same restrictions which are imposed upon other 
editors; and, instead of having a description of the contents of the 
Volumes which formerly were preserved in Her Majesty’s State 
Paper Office, we are presented with every accessible contemporary 
document which can pressed into the service of English history. 

Before entering into an analysis of the contents of these volumes, 
We wish to direct the attention of our readers in general, and 
especially of such of them as may have any influence on the 
arrangements made for the production of this series, to the sources 
from which they are drawn. We have more than oncet, in 
teviewing the Calendars of the reign of Elizabeth, complained of 

€ extreme want of uniformity that prevails in this otherwise 
Valuable set of works, And, after reading through Mr. Brewer's 
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volumes, we are enabled both to substantiate and to enlarge the 
accusation which we have made. Such want of uniformity was 
very pardonable, if not inevitable, at the commencement of such an 
undertaking; but the Master of the Rolls, and his advisers, whoever 
they are, do not appear to have profited by the experience of the 
agg We have noticed the extremely different styles adopted b 

r. Lemon and Mr. Stevenson respectively. And we have lit 
doubt that Mr. Lemon’s successor will enlarge the accounts of the 
documents which she has to epitomize so as to bring the conclud- 
ing years of the Domestic Papers of Elizabeth into something 
more like harmony with the corresponding period of Foreign 
Papers. But there is a much more marked difference be- 
tween Mr. Brewer’s and Mr. Stevenson’s volumes than 
which we have been noticing in regard to the Domestic and 
Foreign Papers of Elizabeth’s reign—a difference which, though it 
might not be noticed by readers who know nothing of the re- 
positories of MSS., is very palpable to others who have had any 
experience in searching for the originals of Records and State 
papers. It is for the benefit of the former of these two classes, 
of course much the largest class of the two, that we call atten- 
tion to the marginal entries of Mr. Brewer's pages. Against each 
document appears the date of the day of the month to which it 
belongs, ne the name of the collection in which it is preserved, 
the press mark being added where it is possible todo so. The 
absence of any such mark as regards documents in the Record 
Office is accounted for by the fact that these exist at present only 
on detached papers arranged in boxes according to the year of the 
King’s reign, having been sorted, as far as was practicable with 

— many of which are without date, for the purpose of this 

endar. 

With regard to all other documents, ample information is given, 
on the left-hand margin of each page, to enable any inquirer who 
is desirous of finding the original to put his hand upon it; and to 
this has been judiciously added an account of all copies that exist, 
whether in manuscripts or in printed books. And here the Calendar 
is absolutely complete. We have detected but one omission in the 
whole of these volumes, and it is almost too trifling to be worth 
mentioning. The editor has neglected to notice the transcript of 
Wolsey’s Setter to the King from Dover, August the Ist, 1521, 
which appears in Burnet’s Collection—the earlier editions con- 
taining only the last paragraph, the recent Oxford edition having 
the whole inserted. It is remarkable that the editor of the State 
Papers printed it from a ————- copy, adding a note that 
the original is not now in the State Paper Office. The editor of 
Burnet has chronicled in his margin the existence of two copies in 
the Record Office, and his statement is confirmed by Mr. Brewer. 
It is, however, of the recordsthat are not preserved amongst the State 
papers that we wish particularly to speak now. Any one who will 
cast his eye down the margin of Mr. Brewer's volumes will see how 
very few documents have the letters R. O. (meaning Record Office) 
attached to them. Passing by for the present those that are pro- 
duced from printed books, the originals of which are either lost or 
are in places to which the editor has not found access, and com- 
paring only the number and importance of the documents taken 
from the Record Office and those from the Cotton Library, which 
may be known by the names of the Roman Emperors (e.g. Galba, 
Caligula, &c.), it will be seen that by far the larger number, 
especially of long and important documents, belong to the Cotton 
Collection. Now, if these had been omitted, Mr. Brewer's 
volumes would have been reduced to about one-third of their 
present dimensions; and if we were to say that the work would 
not have possessed a tenth of its present value, and a tenth of its 
interest, we should be making a very moderate estimate of the 
loss which historical inquirers and the public generally would 
have sustained. 

And now, why not take Mr. Brewer's volumes as they are, and be 
thankful for them, without going out of your way to imagine a 
state of things which does not exist? Just for this reason. It is 
the very fact of the immense superiority of Mr. Brewer's volumes 
to all others in this series that induces us to draw public attention 
to the variety of method adopted by different editors. Especially 
we observe that the Calendar of Elizabeth’s reign contains no refer- 
ence to the immense collection of documents that exist in the 
Cotton Collection, which are at least of equal importance with 
those preserved in the Record Office. Now the fault does not lie 
at the editor’s door, for Mr. Stevenson’s first volume duly chroni- 
cles all these It was not till he had reached the middle of 
the second volume that he was prohibited from inserting notices 
of any papers ~~ those that belonged to what was formerly 
the State Paper Office. And the result is a most disastrous 
loss of a valuable source of historical information, the more to 
be regretted because Mr. Stevenson is known to be extremely 
well acquainted with the contents of the Cotton Collection. 
Neither do we see that there is any excuse to be urged 
for this prohibition on the score that the papers of Sir Robert 
Cotton’s Collection are of a distinct nature from those of the 
Record Office. It is well known that there was no repository 
for State papers till the year 1578. Accordingly it was likely 
that many papers of a date earlier than that would be lost 
or have found i their way into private repositories, and it has been 
customary to speak of Sir Robert Cotton as having been one of 
the most successful collectors of such documents. How he be- 
came of’ them it is not to our purpose here to inquire. 
The author of his life in the Biographia Britannica tells us that 
this worthy man did incredible service to learning, especially to 
the history of these three kingdoms, by securing his valuable 
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library for the use and service of ate. But there is much still 
remaining to be gathered from this library, the gathering of which 
would be much facilitated if the editors of these Calendars were 
allowed to incorporate their accounts of them with those of the 
documents that are strictly called State papers. Mr. Brewer’s 
volumes enable us to compare the respective values of the two col- 
lections, and we had hoped to be enabled to hazard a conjecture 
as to the method in which Sir Robert Cotton had become pos- 
sessed of them. But we have not been able to form any decided 
opinion. That, however, for the particular point we are urging is 
immaterial. A comparison of a few of the letters that are addressed 


on the same day, by the same person, to the King and Wolsey | 


tively, will at least establish that the Cotton Collection is 
poo er, as far as these papers are concerned, than the Record 
ce. 

Thus No. 790 consists of a letter from Rome, written by the 
Bishop of Worcester to the King, stating, amongst other matters, 
that he writes in full to Wolsey. Accordingly, as might be 
expected, the next document is the identical letter referred to, 
containing in detail what is only generally alluded to in the pre- 
ceding letter. The first is in the Record Office, the latter is in the 
valuable, though unfortunately much damaged volume, Vitellius 
B. iv. Precisely the same remark applies to Nos. 844 and 845, 
which consist of letters addressed from Rome by Campeggio. 
Again, if we turn to Nos. 1018 and 1019 we find two letters 
written by Tunstal on the 12th of October, 1520, to the King and 
Wolsey respectively. The first is in the Cotton Collection, the 
second in the Record Office. Now, generally speaking, of two 
such letters the letter to the Cardinal would be the most im- 

ortant, and, for the most part, that would be the letter found 

in the Cotton Collection, whilst the less important one would 
have been left amongst the State papers. In the present instance 
the letter to Wolsey contains about a tenth part of the intelligence 
which Tunstal had sent direct to the King, and the writer refers 
his correspondent to the King’s letter for further news. The more 
valuable letter, then, is in the Cotton Library; the less valuable 
in the Record Office. Under the 11th of November following, we 
have two more letters to the King and Wolsey from Campeggio. 
In this case both are in Vitellius B. iv., and not where they 
ought to be, amongst the State papers. On the 3rd of May, 
1521, Campeggio wrote again to the King and Wolsey, and the 
two letters are separated in the same way; that to the King, 
which is somewhat the shorter, being in Vitellius B. iv. Pro- 
ceeding further, we find in Nos. 2018 and 2019 two letters 
written at the end of February, 1522, by Adrian VI. to the 
same two persons. In this instance the letter to the King 
contains most intelligence, and that to the Cardinal, which is 
somewhat shorter, is in the Cotton Collection. A few pages 
further on we light upon two letters from Lyons, written by Sir 
Thomas Cheyne, one a short and unimportant letter to the King, 
the other a long ciphered despatch addressed to Wolsey, and 
this is the letter that found its way out of public keeping into 
private hands. 

On the other hand, in some few instances, as in No.2777, we meet 
with an original in the Record Office, and only a copy among 
the Cotton MSS. Lastly, at the end of the volume we have two 
more letters of Campeggio’s to the King and Legate, which are 
similarly separated. edo not say that Sir Robert Cotton was 
a thief, but, if he was, we think the inference from the premisses 
ype to be that, when he had a choice of documents, he took 
the more valuable, and did not care to filch two letters which 
gave precisely the same intelligence. With regard to other 
papers which do not come under the category we have been ex- 
amining, Mr. Brewer's pages give ample evidence which tells in the 
same direction—namely, the great judgment with which the papers 
in the Cotton Library have been selected. But we have said enough 
to establish our point, that these papers are at least of equal im- 
portance with any others that exist ; and that it was a great mis- 
take on the part of the Master of the Rolls not to include them, 
with those that are commonly called State papers, in the instruc- 
tions issued to the Calendarers. 

We feel that we owe Mr. Brewer a sort of apology for having 
omitted to notice his beautifully written and most interesting 
or but we shall have another opportunity of recurring to 

is volumes for this express purpose. We will conclude our 
present notice with another complaint, which is not indeed sug- 
gested by these volumes, for we have before taken occasion 
to bring it forward.* We allude to the miserable inadequacy 
of the Catalogue of the Cotton MSS. which was compiled by 
M. Planta, and published under the sanction of Government in 
1802. Mr. Brewer and his assistants, in addition to all the 
rest of their hard labour, have had to undergo the drudgery of ad- 
justing all the dislocations of the leaves which were caused by the 
great fire of 1731, and the subsequent imperfect arrangement of 
the volumes of the library. It is really unworthy of so magnifi- 
cent a repository of MSS. that so miserable a catalogue should be 
the only means of ascertaining its contents. Of the dislocations 
which Mr. Brewer notices, we may just mention as a specimen 
No. 1403. This is an important dyhaced despatch from Clerk, 
which has suffered from fire, and has lost its address, which there 
is no difficulty in supplying, the contents of the letter plainly im- 
plyin that it was sent to Wolsey. It is wholly in one volume, 

ut the first half of it occupies folios 152 and 153, and the re- 
mainder folios1z9 and 130. It happens that there is in the same 


* See the Saturday Review for July 22, 1865, and for July 6, 1867. 


volume a decipher of it, or the difficulty in a ini the 
two detached leaves belonged to the other two might have been 
very “nom = yen | as there is another letter from the same to 
the same, of the very same date, in another of the volume, 
Now the compiler of the Cotton catalogue had neither found out 
that the decipher had any connexion with the ciphered despa 
nor does the latter even appear at all in his Pages We will not 
weary our readers with instances of this, several of which may be 
found by any one who will cast his eye over the volumes. ‘And 
we will conclude our notice of what we may call the framework of 
Mr. Brewer’s volume with the remark that, though we regret he 
should have had so much unnecessary trouble, yet till a new cata- 
oe is made of the Cotton Library, the notices of this kind 
which abound in his volumes give them a present value of which 
he would be as rejoiced as we ourselves should be to see them 
deprived by the complete publication of a new catalogue. If we 
are asked to suggest a model, we should say no better could be 
adopted than that used by Mr. Hackman in his catalogue of the 
Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian. 
(To be continued.) 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE.* 


HE title of this volume is very a riate, and the volume 
T itself is very readable. Mr. Hilary Skinne? does not 
himself as having cut off many Turks’ heads with his y 
or dropped them with his rifle or revolver. But he ran the 
blockade in the celebrated Arkadi, across the ineffectual fire of a 
heavy war-steamer that could not get within range; he joi 
the head-quarters of the insurgents in the character of a bene- 
volent amateur, if nothing more; he feasted and fasted with 
the Cretan patriots as occasion required, at a time when fasti 
was far more frequently the order of the day than feasting; he 
visited the noble scenery of Mount Ida and the western half of 
the island, enlivened with a foreground of picturesque pali 
fighting to the bitter death against their hereditary infidel foe; 
and, at last, like Mr. Tennyson’s Lincolnshire farmer in ch 
he thought they had said what they ought to have said, and he 
came away. Except upon one occasion when he ran a consider- 
able risk of being coughs by the Turkish soldiery while foragi 
for food in a “submitted” village, Mr. Skinner’s chief mo 
dangers appear to have come from the side of his own friends, 
In company with several French, Hungarian, and Greek patrons 
of the Cretan cause, he performed an undeniably hazardous 
voyage in an open rowing-boat round the southern and western 
coasts of Crete, and thence by Cerigotto to Cerigo. By keepi 
close in shore, looking well out to seaward, and moving chiefly at 
night, it sb comparatively easy to avoid the vigilance of the 
Turkish blockading squadron. Lut the shore was at uncertain 
intervals lined with irresponsible and patriotic riflemen, who laid 
down a rule for themselves that every coasting boat further out 
than a boat’s length was or ought to be a Turk, and should be 
treated accordingly ; whereby Mr. Skinner heard the bullets of 
several unexpected volleys whistle about his ears, and was obliged 
to pull ashore for a mutual explanation while his friends were re- 
loading, lest they might take a better shot the next time. Since 
no higher moral object is mentioned as the end and aim of this 
dangerous and uncomfortable voyage, we may conclude that it 
was undertaken with the very legitimate purpose of winding upa 
profitless and chapter of roving adventure. Mr, Skinner 
and his cosmopolitan friends, Monsieur J ules Anemos and the rest, 
had “ roughed it” enough in Crete for the season, and saw no 
good in waiting to be starved out or harried out by Omar Pasha. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Skinner is a fervid Philhellene—the 
Mr. Skinner, that is to say, of the body of the volume ; for the Mr. 
Skinner of the preface, which is dated from the impartial shades 
of the Temple, is so far a Philo-Turk as to profess the sincerest 
anxiety to do the kindest and wisest office of a friend to our ally 
the Sultan, by relieving him of his superfluous and unremunerative 
acreage. Strengthen Turkey, says the Mr. Skinner of the Temple, 
by persuading the Porte to give up Crete, Thessaly, and Epirus to 
Greece, and the rest of its Kuropean possessions to Servia. These 
augmented States would then wish for no foreign meddling im 
their aflairs that might keep open Russia’s road to an 
yet they would not be strong enough to adopt an aggressive 
towards Turkey on their own account. ‘This is, of course, an 
arguable view of the question; though it may well be doubted 
whether any considerable increase of the power of Greece would 
render that State either more tolerant of the Turkish Empire as 8 
neighbour, or less inclined to intrigue with Russia for assistance 
towards its overthrow. English tourists and students, whose 
scholarly sentiments are touched by hearing the military watcb- 
word of the Mainote volunteers given in good classical Greek, 
are slow to understand that Constantinople itself, and not Athens 
or Sparta, is still in every Greek mind the ideal centre of the 
great Panhellenic Empire of the future. Turkish statesmen know 
and appreciate the ambition of their neighbours a good deal 
more accurately than we do in England, or than it can be 
learnt by a few weeks’ of familiar out-of-door intercourse with 
a band of i nt palikars, naturally intent upon the bitterly 
hard problem of the immediate moment which they have set 
themselves to solve. The Sultan’s advisers will remain difficult 
to persuade, until they are pressed to death with the irresistible 


* Roughing it in Crete in 1867. By J.£. Hilary Skinner, London: 
Richard Bentley. 1868. 
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power of moral suasion, that the annexation 
Crete to the Hellenic Kingdom would in any sense satisfy 
the voracious Greek idea, or do anything but give a nearer 
vantage-ground for a renewed attack upon the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, which was guaranteed as inviolable in the 
tten days of twelve years ago. Never mind the interests 
of Turkey, says Mr. Skinner in his character of a Philo-Cretan 
adventurer. The Cretan patriots are in earnest, and are willing to 
suffer or to die for their cause. There is no need to look further 
jnto the question to say that such a cause ought to win, and 
must win in the end. The Cretans who have submitted are not 
in earnest in their submission, and will do anything sooner than 
help a Turk, or injure one of the insurgent radia or patriot 
«“poys.” As for the Cretan Mahometans (estimated by Mr. Skinner 
as one-fifth or one-fourth of the whole population, by more re- 
nsible statisticians as 120,000 out of 320,000, or three 
Nahometans to five Christians), they have long been a “ dominant 
minority,” and must endure the measure which retribution 
nerally metes out to minorities that have ceased to dominate. 
imilar arguments might fairly be urged in favour of the Fenian 
cause, if we could strip it of the accessory incidents with which 
we have been familiarized of late. We do not mean to put the 
ievances of the Cretans on a level with those of the Fenians, or 
to infer that the one cause is no better than the other; what 
we do mean is, that the real merits of the case are hardly to be 
sifted by such superficial handling. But as an ordinary war Cor- 
respondent, who goes out for a mere matter of business to re- 
nt his newspaper in the one or the other camp, always ends 
with becoming a strong partisan of the belligerent to whom he is 
accredited and whose fortunes he follows, so the disinterested 
traveller who for some months has rushed up and down hill after 
the Spartan standard-bearer, and listened to little except the 
strategic confidences of a Hadji Michalis or a Petropoulaki, is 
pretty sure to come out a devoted patron of the side which he has 
seen most closely. Itis perhaps a pity that conscientious but enter- 
prising private knights-errant who carry the “ battered wide-awake 
and well-worn gaiters,” and the general aspect of an Englishman, 
into the camp of a cause that must fail unless it is aided by a 
stroke of gigantic diplomatic immorality, do not reflect that to the 
alternately simple and subtle soldiers of that cause their presence 
means a vast deal more than it is intended or has a right to mean. 
The Cretan “ boy” who knew the name of Victoria mainly as the 
mother of Prince Alfred, who should have been King of Greece, 
no doubt looked upon M. Jules Anemos, Mr. Skinner, Colonel 
Sotfield, Mr. De Kay, and other individual sympathizers from any 
r of the globe, as so many corporeal proofs of sympathy, and 
ges of proximate intervention, binding the ae 4 British, 
ian, and American Governments respectively. When no 
such help from on high comes to extricate him from his unhappy 
situation, the “boy” feels a bitter and unreasoning disgust at the 
ing back or desertion of his imaginary backers. 

But let us read Mr. Skinner’s volume as Philhellenes, or as 
mere seekers for literary amusement, and the effect is very pretty. 
The rough life at head-quarters, the rough games of the Mainote 
highlanders, the wild traditional palikar dance, the alarms of a 
nightly surprise, and the forced marches to defend a pass against 
the Turks issuing from the maritime fortress, are drawn with great 
spirit and picturesque feeling. Here is a not unimpressive de- 
— of the recital of a patriotic poem at the foot of Mother 


It is now the 6th of April, the anniversary of the outbreak of the Greek 
Revolution, and young Spanopoulos is to recite his new poem, written in 
honour of the day. He has mounted on a wall opposite the church door, and 
there is a crowd of Cretans and volunteers assembied before him. Some, not 
content with the standing below, have climbed on to the wall to havea 
better place; others, being persons of consequence— 


no doubt the distinguished strangers representing the sympathy of 
the great Continental Powers— 


are seated on a stone bench which runs along the outside of the church. Old 
Petropoulaki is there, with his red gaiters and snowy white kilt, to represent 
the generation which rose for its freedom forty-six years ago. By his side 
sits Korakas, with long Cretan boots, and loose blue trousers. He too re- 
— a bygone generation, and can remember the rising of Crete against 
tyrants, when the island moved hand-in-hand with her sister provinces 
of the Continent. The crowd now assembled has elements of lighthearted 
gaty, and anxious foreboding. ‘Those sunburnt and sinewy men, whose 
tetan dress would make an excellent uniform of the Zouave kind, have 
everything at stake. They count it no holiday gathering, though for a 
Moment they have laid aside their arms. To them the recital of the poem 
rather a political solemnity. As to the volunteers, they have nothing at 
stake beyond their own heads. Greece has long been gloriously freed, and 
they can afford to enjoy this anniversary without any afterthought, save 
oe a regret that there is no wine in which to pledge the cause of Crete. 
uted on his wall, Spanopoulos looks too solid and practical for a poet. 
He has a burly figure, and a strong clear voice, which makes itself heard 
ve the murmur of the crowd. All are hushed so soon as he has begun, 
and not a sound disturbs the full rolling verse. Nay, but it is disturbed for 
& Moment by a shout of applause. He has mentioned the present stru 
Mud the chiefs who are engaged in it. Petropoulaki smiles as though 
amused to hear his own name, while Korakas pats the cheek of his little 
Son, who is evidently in high glee. ‘ihen again the flow of verse con- 
tinues, tyrants are denounced and final victory is predicted; the crowd 
mad up the poet’s enthusiasm, and a hoarse “ Zeto!” is echoed back from 
mountain. 


The Mahometan minority, or “Cretan Turks,” whose blood, 
guage, and costume are the same with those of the insurgents, 
“ppear to have been more dreaded by the patriots than the regular 
Turkish soldiery, who were thought capable of little beyond 
mabe pass with a stupidly 

very. One lithe and wiry Cretan is as good as another 


their heads against an inexp 


in climbing the crags of his native mountains, whether he does so 
in the name of the prophet or in that of the Orthodox Church; 
and the identity of voice and aspect naturally facilitates 

Between such close neighbours and rivals mutual hate is as 
natural as it was between the Clan Chattan and the Clan 

or between the M‘Aulays and the Children of the Mist. Mr. 
Skinner witnessed more than one combat in which individual 
antipathies showed themselves more openly than is usual in a 
greater war :— 

There was again a brisk skirmish between Cretans—Christian and Mos- 
lem—who fought each other in their own fashion with no little skill, defying 
the opposite side with sarcastic shouts, and even calling to one another by 
name, 

“ Demetri, you old raseal, you have escaped me many times, but I shall 
kill you to-day!” 

“ ya azil, I have a bullet ready for you! Come a little nearer, if 

ou dare.” 
NC Hold up your hand above the rocks,” says one, “ and I will hit it.” 

“Hold up only your finger,” replies his foe, “ and it is a lost finger.” 
Augurs may still meet in the street of a Cretan village without 
laughing in each other’s face. Sacrificial omens appear to have 
been eagerly looked for by the patriots with whom Mr. Skinner 
was campaigning :— 

This morning we had heard that a party of Cretan Turks was within an 
hour’s march, These formidable irregulars deserved every attention. The 
Maniotes held themselves ready to move forward at a momert’s notice, and 
scouts were sent to ascertain the truth of the report. But I perceived that 
many of our companions thought a battle out of the question just at present. 
They had studied the augury, had carefully examined the bladebones of a 
lamb, our yesterday’s supper, and found that the thin red lines which indi- 
cate approaching bloodshed were few and scattered. The leaders of the 
corps smiled at this quaint superstition, yet they would ask how stood the 
augury with undisguised interest, and could no more be comfortable when 
it was decidedly adverse—when the red lines were thick on the Christian 
ae can well-educated people nearer home, on sitting down thirteen 
to table. 


If we remember rightly, the Cretan blue-book mentions some 
difficulty about the admission of an American, Mr. De Kay. 
within the Turkish lines at Canea or elsewhere, on account 
some irregularity about his passport. The Turkish authorities 
appear not to have been unduly suspicious ; for this filibustering 
Yankee crops up in Mr. Skinner’s volume at Sphakia, on the 
southern coast, armed with an ingenious torpedo which he had 
brought across the Atlantic, in the gaiety of his cosmopolitan heart, 
for the purpose of blowing any convenient Turkish frigate out of 
the water. Mr. Skinner witnessed with great sympathy and 
interest the attempt made to destroy a blockading vessel at anchor 
by these means, and shared in the general disappointment at its 
failure, which appears to have aflected so deeply Mr. De Kay’s 
feelings that he boldly opened a futile fire on the vessel with his 
rifle. We are assured that this gentleman was “ not concerned in 
any way, as inventor or patentee, with the machine” used by 
him; merely an active, energetic man. As far as we can see, 
Mr. Skinner might have added that he was not concerned in any 
way with the struggle between the Sultan and his gg ag 
fact which surely ought to enhance the credit of Mr. De Kay’s 
energetic and disinterested philanthropy. To borrow an ex- 
pression from Mr. Skinner's cheerful French companion, Jules 
Ane:nos, “ one = more demoralized with every day in Crete.” 

The escape of the one English and the two French Philhellenes 
by rowing across the line of blockade to Cerigotto in an open 
rowing-boat is a told; and, as we said above, the whole 
volume is very readable, even for those who do not regard the 
Cretan problem from the same point of view with Mr. Skinner. 
If the volume should arrive at a second edition, we beg its author 
to write Mainote for Maniote, and Spada for Sparda. 


DAUBENY’S MISCELLANIES.* 
\ JITHOUT laying claim to exceptional powers of genius, or 
to strikingly original conceptions on matters of science, the 
late Professor Daubeny had the merit of going through a 
deal of conscientious and useful work, the memorial of which we 
should have been sorry to see perish with him. Thetwo volumes 
of essays and occasional — which he had, not long before his 
death, brought together from their various original sources of pub- 
lication, form a highly respectable record of a life passed in 
somewhat dull and often soporific round of professorial duties. It 
was with a modest yet well-earned sense of satisfaction that the 
writer could point in his ripe old age to these fruits of upwards of 
thirty years spent “ in tranquil intellectual occupation, under the 
fostering wing of one of those great semi-monastic establishments 
which are peculiar to this country.” From the es 
exordium the public at large will —o to gather that 
Daubeny remained to the last a Fe of his College. Oxford 
readers in particular will not need to be reminded that they have 
lost in him one of the best-known and most characteristic tigures 
associated with the University during a third of a century, as well 
as one of the best specimens of a fast-vanishing academical 
If somewhat dry and old-fashioned when judged by the existing 
standard of scientific taste and culture, he was all his days a pioneer 
in those special d ents of research which he chosen 
for himself, and which fell within the range of his duties. His 
early experiments relating to vegetable physiology and agricul- 
tural chemistry were something new in country. Few men 
* Miscellanies : being a Collection of Memoirs and Essays on Scientific and 
iterary Subjec lished at Various Times. By Charles Daubeny, M.Dy 
Oxford and London : Parker & Oo. 1967.” 
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amongst us have contributed more towards laying down some kind 
of scientific basis for pursuits and studies which had been left 
from time immemorial to the rude hands of traditional husbandry, 
or to the nostrums of the mere agricultural empiric. 

It is more than thirty years since the first of these papersoriginally 
appeared. It consists of the details of some extended and careful 
experiments upon the action of light upon plants and of plants 
upon the atmosphere, and was published in the Philosophical 

ransactions for 1836. The writer took up the question at the 
point where it had been left by Decandolle, taking a systematic 
survey of the leading facts ascertained by Priestley and Ingen- 
housz, Senebier, Ellis, and above all, the younger Saussure, re- 
garding the influence of light upon the green parts of plants. 

upposing light to affect plants by a specific stimulus, such as 
it exerts upon animals, and not in the first instance through 
the air as a chemical agent, we should expect those rays of 
the spectrum which ss the strongest illuminating power to 
exercise the most influence upon the plant. Senebier, however, 
had advanced the somewhat paradoxical statement, that the green 
colour of plants, which is supposed to be connected with the 
decomposition of carbonic acid and the evolution of oxygen, 
is produced most rapidly under the action of the violet ray. Now 
this ray, from the feeble light and heat it communicates, seems 
almost inert with reference to the functions of animals. Such a 
circumstance, accordingly, would strongly militate against the 
resumed analogy between the vegetable and animal functions. 

e careful series of experiments detailed by Dr. Daubeny in 
this paper tended to negative entirely the results of Senebier. 
The secretion of green matter was found in innumerable cases 
to vary directly with the luminosity of the ray ao of its 
chemical action. Thus under the orange glass, whose chemical 
influence was as four whilst its illuminating power was as six, 
a bright green hue was imparted to leaves just appearing above 
ground; whereas under the ammonio-sulphate, with an illumi- 
prnisn? aamgad of two and a chemical influence of five, the result 
was only a pale yellow, scarcely stronger than in the case where 
light was totally excluded. Indeed, from further experiments on 
the colours of flowers, a chromatic scale could be drawn up in 
exact correspondence with the intensity of the light that had 
been allowed admission to them. For the purposes of the mere 
respiration of the plant, or of the elimination of the residuary 
air, it may be that the duller portions of the spectrum may 
suffice. But, for the process which has been compared by the 
late Professor Burnett to that of digestion in animals, the stimulus 
of the more luminous rays would appear to be requisite. Here, 
as the experiments of the younger Saussure went to prove, oxygen 
becomes fixed in the plant in such a condition as to be meamaliie 
of being withdrawn trom the vegetable tissue by the air-pump, 
or by other mechanical means, It thus unites with the carbon so 
as to bring the latter into a fit state for the plant to assimilate 
it. The residuum of this combination is in turn disengaged by 
the digestive process. The same law was found to regulate 
the amount of exhalation of moisture from the leaves and the 
absorption of it by the roots. In the same paper some valuable 
experiments are set down by Dr. Daubeny touching the com- 
plementary problem of the action of plants upon the atmosphere 
under the influence of light of various hues and intensity. The 
conclusions here arrived at tend to invalidate those announced 
by Mr. Ellis in his Researches on Air, and to confirm the original 
views of Priestley, who saw in this process a counterpoise to the 
effects of animal respiration and putrefaction. The secretion of 
oxygen is carefully measured through a — of plants subject 
to different conditions of light, and is traced alike in monocotyle- 
donous and dicotyledonous plants, in such as thrive in sunshine 
and those which prefer the shade, in aquatic as well as in terrestrial, 
in cryptogamous and imperfect forms, such as ferns and alge, as 
well as in those of a more complex organization. This power 
has, however, been shown by Professor Marcet of Geneva, in a 
late paper, not to extend so low ir the vegetable scale as to the 
=" Dr. Daubeny’s researches have been confirmed in general 

those of Professor Draper of New York, as well by those 
of Cloétz and Gratiolet in 1851, by Dr. Gladstone, and by Dr. 
Sachs of Bonn, in his Handbook of Experimental Physiology. The 
inquiry is nevertheless far from being closed. It is still stated in 
some standard treatises on the subject that, so far from the in- 
fluence of light upon the living plant being a function wholly or 
principally of its luminous rays, it is the chemical portion of the 
spectrum which is the most instrumental in promoting the vital 
processes of vegetation. 

The essay on the Rotation of Crops, selected by the Royal 
Society as the Bakerian lecture for the year 1846, is interesting as 
one of the earliest attempts in this country towards the applica- 
tion of science to agriculture. Here the main points to be , nd 
mined by experiment were the chemical composition of the soil, 
with the proportion of its ingredients available for the purposes of 
vegetation, the chemical constituents of the resulting crops, and 
the amount of inorganic principles abstracted by them from the 
soil, together with the quantity and quality of produce obtained 
from various soils under different treatment. The facts and obser- 
vations brought together have since been recognised as supplying 
useful data for the prosecution of this important branch of rural 
economy. The memoir may further serve as an illustration of the 
more scientific method of book-keeping which it was one object 
of the Professor to urge upon the agricultural student and the 
systematic cultivator in general. 

The geological memoirs which make up the latter half of the 


first volume relate chiefly to the phenomena of volcan 

for the most part been casbodied te the writer's 
that subject. Dr. Daubeny, it is well known, ranked as a forward 
and enthusiastic advocate of the convulsionist or aroxysmal theor 
of the formation of the earth’s crust. To this he made his poon. | 
deration of the chemical action of volcanoes subsidiary. In his 
eagerness on this topic he allowed himself to be tempted beyond 
the limits of his proper science. Thus he drags in a queer 
argument from the analogy of moral or political philosophy :— 

If the slow decay of the ancient religious beliefs which had been going on 
stealthily for centuries, paved the way for the sudden introduction of Christ- 
ianity, or if the gradual spread of knowledge and increase of power amon 
the 7iers Etat, were followed by that violent upheaving of the lower ranks 
of Society which took place at the epoch of the great French Revolution it 
might seem consistent with analogy to suppose, that in the Physical World 
also, slight movements of long continuance are followed by convulsions of 
greater intensity but of limited duration. 


Though lacking the sagnge of generalization, as well as the breadth 
of view necessary for a philosopher of the highest order, Dr, 
Daubeny’s a knowledge was made to tell with effect in the 
“chemical theory ” by which he was among the first to explain the 
origin of voleanoes. His work on this subject, published in 1826 
anticipated much of what has since been laid to the credit of 
M. Daubree, and even of more recent writers. The dissociation on 
a vast scale of certain terrestrial elements, especially oxygen and 
hydrogen, under the influence of heat and electricity, was laid 
down as the basis of the more general formations of the earth’s 
crust. Another fact of importance was that of the evolution of 
inflammable gas, probably some combination of hydrogen, as also 
of nitrogen, not only from thermal waters, but also from vol- 
canoes. The presence of water in deeply-seated volcanic prod 

and of aqueous vapour, together with free muriatic acid and sal- 
ammoniac, within the pores and cavities of freshly ejected lava, 
contributed with other experimental facts to form the theory 
according to which “the water of the ocean is generally re- 
garded as the result of the combustion of hydrogen in contact 
with oxygen and chlorine.” Another original fact, pointed out 
in the second edition of the same work in 1848, was that of 
the gradual advance in the intensity of chemical processes from 
lesser to greater depths in the interior of the earth. Together 
with increasing specific gravity a progressive increase is traceable 


in the proportion of bases as we ascend from the older igneous © 


rocks to the — of modern volcanoes, A greater depth of 
the terrestrial resources would seem to be brought into play in 
the gradual development of the eruptive forces. 

Dr. Daubeny’s excursions into the wider fields of general 
science and literature are out of mo rtion, in point of merit, 
to the more restricted labours in which he gathered primary facts 
or worked out patient experiments. The second volume of his 
Miscellanies is, accordingly, very inferior in value to the first. 
There are in it, indeed, papers which might fairly come under 
the former category, and which contain matter of sterling and 
permanent interest. Here the Professor was essentially on his 
own ground. Such are his remarks on the supposed deterioration 
of the soil of Great Britain, through the exhaustion of its veget- 
able wealth, delivered before the Oxfordshire Farmers’ Club in 
the year 1863. In the more cheering view here taken of our 
agricultural prospects Dr. Daubeny was borne out by the autho- 
rity of Baron Liebig, in contravention of the alarmist article in 
which the question was mooted by the Times, A very fair éloge 
of Decandolle, and an essay on the influence of the lower veget- 
able organisms in the production of epidemic diseases, seem to us 
the most noteworthy of the remaining contents of this volume. 
Upon subjects like the Darwinian theory, or the rise and progress 
of the spirit of Rationalism, the writer hard] ssed the qualifi- 
cation for broad and profound criticism. The independence and 
manliness of his character are shown in his coming forward in 
defence of his friend and fellow Professor, Baden Powell, when 
labouring under what he considered an unjust and narrow popular 
prejudice, as well as in his protest against what seemed to him & 
catchpenny attempt to enlist the names of scientific men for the pur- 
poses of religious party by means of a certain “declaration” against 
the doctrines of Essays and Reviews. Much sense will be 
found in his remarks on the subject of University Reform, chiefly 
in connexion with physical study ; and his addresses and orations 
on divers condia, ta in English and Latin, are quite up to the 
usual mark of those official but generally wearisome displays 
learning. Altogether, Oxford may look with blended pride and 
regret upon the memory of a Professor in whom so much of what 
was soundest and best in the older system of training joined with 
so much of what is freshest and most vigorous in the new. 
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arles Hallé, Straus, L. Ries, agrove, and Reynolds. Vocalist, Mr. Sims 

vel fa Stalis, 5s.; Balcon and Tickets at Chappell 
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WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 
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up Day and 
* ‘THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS” and “THE STORM,” by 


Brersraor. Lig J Grand Pictures will be finally WITHDRAWN from 
exiiBiTiON on Saturday, the 15th instant. McLEAN'S New Gallery, 7 Haymarket.— 


F{SLISE CATHOLIQUE APOSTOLIQUE, Gordon Square, 
W.C., Prés d’Euston Square, & trois heures et demie du Soir. 
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Life.—Terr ns and ref i N.B.—The Climate is healthy and very bracing. 
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ation, and bet Chaplain to Bicep, receive a GRAD ams read for the Exami- 
Addreas, Canon, Messrs ‘Messrs. Davis & Son, Law Booksellers, 8) Carey Street, 
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29 King Street, St. James's Square. GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A., Secretary. 
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T° the ELECTORS of the UNIVERSITY ¢ of LONDON. 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., February 7, ad 
Gewtiemen,—Dr. Woon's letter to Dr. Anstie resi; his candidat 


THE NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, 
London Office REMOVED from 21 Finch Lane. 
TO NEW PREMISES, 
No. 37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


d the Irish Church us to as! 
planation of ‘an and he has consequently written the following 
R. H. HUTTO! 
WM. FOWLER, LL.B. 
you and = other fitente. wish me to state m: 
say what I think upon either of them. 


for the U 
London, and ing his te to Mr. Lowe, on the of that gentleman’ 's Views ‘the 
Educat Mr. 
views on these t two subjects, 
We are, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 
‘ N, M.A. 
UNIVERSITY f LONDON 
12 Upper Belgrave Street, February 4, 1868. 
which 
duration he trish Chureh , are both so vast that I must begin without 
a word poo reface, or I shall not in a single letter be able, even = ia the slightest manner, to 
As to beh most urgent part of the Education question, the elementary teaching of the bowen 
classes, I do not base any part of my zeal for it upon the Reform Act of last year. There i 
in many quarters a sudden and hurried anxiety to vate our masters, the new voters, but T 
own I can imagine pothing more futile. An edueation measure is emphatically one which 
uires time to make itself felt. Some thirty years or more must elapse before the persons 
je under a new system can be a commanding element in our population, and during 
those Riy, oo ve effect of the Tory Reform Bill will be conclusively ascertained. I should 


d if I thought we had in 1867 administered a poison, the sole antidote to 
wi AA ~ be felt till after the year 1900. 


The true reasons for educating our people are not new reasons of fear, but old reasons of 
duty. A teaching law for the mind is as much a constituent of sound policy as a poor law 
for the body; the latter maintains the lower life of man, the former awakens the higher 

At particular conjunctures both may be difficult, but both must always be wished for. 
moment, for the first time for many years, I think a great Education Act is possible. 
Religious and philanthropic zeal have done much, much that State action could never. have 
done ; but we can now supplement their work by a coarser which is req in 
a country as ours. 


I do not mean that at once we should by law require every parent to send all his children 
school. On the contrary, whatever may be the abstract value of such a measure, we are not 
ripe for it, and could not enforce it. But we could compel every employer of children’s labour 
to prove that those children attend school. We could compel districts which now have no 
1, to exert themselves and create a school. We could make good means of instruction 
universal, and we could be sure that all employed children those means ; and in so doing 
we should make an advance of startling magnitude. 
One caution is needful. The school supported by a rate which all pay must not be allied or 
attached to a denomination to which only some belong. We must not revive the Church-Rate 
grievance in another and more insidious form. 
Asto BAAe-Clane Education, I entirely repudiate the notion that the items of its curri- 
culum be selected with a view to whut is called success in life. I hold, with an old 


SCocher ‘olaue, that the bane of these classes now is the habit of estimating subjects“ according 
to their power to manure the money tree,” and I would not foster that habit as a good, but e | 
to diminish it as adanger. I am, indeed, no advocate for obsolete or useless knowledge. 
not Lamy’ acknowledge, but maintain, that fresh and living subjects are better for the active 
than dead or abstract ones. In this country, I believe, we are losing ground because 
our capitalists know no science ; the degree to which modern languages have been neglected 
would be extremely ridiculous, if it were not also very injurious. But in framing a new scheme 
for a new time, we must not forget what was true in old doctrines. We must remember that 
the true end is not to throw in scraps of ony but to engender fitting habits of mind ; 
and if we adhere to principle we should soon fin result even in money matters; for the 
gambling propensities of our present commerce would, at least, be mitigated by the sobering 
nee of real culture. 


One study which it has been proposed almost to omit, ought, I think, to be tenaciously 
retained; I mean the study of Grammar. No doubt a certain knowledge of a language may 
be acquired with little study of the grammar, or with none. But grammar has a use in itself: 
it has been well called“ applied logic,” and it — being made to learn its rules and to dwell 
on its distinctions that boy> are best trained to watch the words they use, and know the steps by 
which they reaso 


‘We have now a great in middle-class education. We have a multitude of 
endowments scattered over yim which I hope it will soon be proposed to combine, and out 
of these we may frame some new great schools, teaching the best subjects in the best manner, 
and giving to parents that guidance in the choice of instruction which they so much need, and 
which it is the true function of State-controlled endowments to afford. 


Aste uiversity Education, I wrote to you before, and with some pride, for I believe our 
University may claim to have years ago reached what are now admitted to be the best doctrines. 
The detail of her examinations will alter and improve year by year, but the idea upon which 
she started was right. She retains the old subjects in her course, and introduces the new ones 
too, and has so grouped and proportioned them that while a sound knowledge of each should be 
obtained. the habit of considering their relation and of observing how the fundamental prin- 
es of one, throw light on the fundamental principles of another, ought to acquired too. 
histo thoughtfulness of mind is, if I may judge, the best and ripest fruit of a prolonged 
ag 


“ae to the Irish Church, I ought to write a whole letter, for every Irish question is compli- 
cated by a peculiar national character and by a long history,and this subject is involved as 
much as any. But looked at practically, I believe that only one conclusion, and tliat the 
simplest, the secularization of the Church revenues, and their devotion to some evidently 
national object like education, will be found possible. In the first place, the Roman Catholic 
Cc refuse to accept any share in these revenues; but this, though most important, is not 
to me the strongest argument. Whenever I begin to consider the subject, there always occur 
to me a few words of unheeded yarning which a statesman addressed to me some years 
since, when I was framing ingenious schemes of Parliamentary Reform. He said, “ It is 
not necessary only to have a plan befure you, you must have also a force behind you. # Now, 
there is no force in the country sufficient to carry the endowment of the eae Catholic 
Church, while there is a force in the country amply sufficient to carry the secularization of the 

rty of the Protestant Church—the greut force of If any force 
Breas uD the still firm fabric of the Irish Church, it will be in the n that force; and in this 
in others, the nature of the motive power must dictate the direction of the consequent 

And even if this argument did not exist, the po attitude of the Roman Catholic priest- 

shows how next to impossible it must be in such a country to offer an endowment to the 
clergy of a half hostile race, without suggesting the idea of a pecuniary bargain degrading to 
tp prepens (pent ng to be rejected by the proposed recipients, and not wholly consistent with the 


I have ae but scantily and insufficiently on these great subjects, but I hope I have said 
enough to show my tellow Graduates the nature of the convictions at which I have arrived. 
Iam, yours very sincerely, 
R. H. Hutton, Esq. WALTER BAGEHOT. 


wit IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO?—Send Name 
and County to CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 3s. 6d. plain; § Sketch in Heraldic 
Colours, 7s. Crest engraved on Seals, Book-plates, and Steel Dies for Stamy ing Paper, 7s. 6d.; 

red Letter,6d. Manualof ‘Heraldry, 3s. 9d., post free, by T. CULLETON, 25 Cran- 
bourne Street, of St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


‘THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrtce—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Bra in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 


and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fal! below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
tto 


At ditto ditt $ ditto dite 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on Fann of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaker 
Interest drawn, and gone. Navy, and Civil Pay nd Pyptees realized 
Every other description Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 

nsac 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
Established 40 years, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


ScCoTTisn UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 


Life), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditions, 
Prompt Settlements. 
37 Cornhill, London. FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 
NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 
sion to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 
per annum. 
__ 34 Suffolk Street, London,S.W. CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000, 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at modernte 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


tra 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 
AND-1N-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
a Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
ite. 
The W hole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
Live — TTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


ROYAL, EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, CORPORATION. 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I.,and confirmed 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Chief Offices, Rovat Excnanoe, Lonpon ; Branch, 29 Part Matt. 
Fing, Lire, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 
annum. 
o Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
fp rance may 
Life Assurances with or without pertisipetion in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Yea 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on n the same Life. 
‘The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A libera’ participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
pe under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly pape rt anda hilf. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS AT 2np MARCH, 1868. 
THE THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
[HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Will Close on 2nd March next. 


Proposals lodged at the Head Office or any of the Agencies on or before that Date 
will share in the Profits then to be declared, and will secure the advantage of One 
Year's additional Bonus over later Proposals. 

The Members incur no personal Liability, and the whole Profits belong to them. 

GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
HEAD OrricE—26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon OFrricE—30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 


MO sam — Five Quires of PAPER and 100 


VELOPES, Stamped with Monogram, on receipt of 5s.; no charge for Die. Crest, 
om, c o ry Die engraved free | of charge, if an order be given for a Ream of the very 


at 2is., Stamping . CULLETON, 25 Cranbo 
best Pape omer of St. Martin's Lane, Wc. 


SITING CARDS by CULLETON, —Fifty, best quality, 

2s. 3d., post free, including the Engraving of Copper Plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 50 

Emboaed Envelopes with Maiden Name, 13s. aa. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25 Cran- 
bourne Stree Street, Corner of St. Martin’ 's Lane, W 


GS and DOMESTIC DECORATION—PAINTED and 

GLASS WINDOWS—GLASS and MARBLE MOSAIC—and ART FURNI- 
Designs and Estimates k urnished.—HARLAND & FISHER, “3 Southampton Street, 

Finn “W.C. Illustrated priced Catalogue of Church Furniture and jure and Decoration post free. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS, 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


BILLIARDS. — THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 


MANUFACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c.—14 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Established 1814. 


HAS. CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the Best Made. 

li Shapes tantly on View for Selection and Immediate Delivery. Easy 
Chairs pd to any Shape on approval._FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
suet. Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Lilustrated Catalogue 


Pe RQUET SOLIDAIRES.—HOWARD & SON’S PATENT 
ican <td FLOOKS and BORDERINGS for Rooms, Halls, &c., being Manufactured 
y, are laid at less cost than ‘Turkey Carpets, and stand 


26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 
[NTEN DING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are a 
cautioned against various I In » preserving 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential adv vantag 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label ‘Tucker's Patent, a Number. 
athe Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize 


Steam 
“Samples at 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
e and ‘the Courts of Europe. 


114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET ; and 
LONDON { 99 CORNHILE., 


MANCHESTER...... 10 MosLEY STREET. 
LIVERPOOL........ 50 BOLD STREET. 
NAVY, MILITARY, DEPUTY-LIEUTENANTS’ OUTFITS and COURT 


DRESSES completed on the shortest notice, the embroidery and appointments 
being kept ready, and may be inspected. 


COURT DRESSES Lent for Levées or Drawing-Rooms. 
ERVANTS’ LIVERIES, best, at Moderate Prices. 


H. J. NICOLL, 114 to 120 and 22 Cornhill, London 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


edal or 
given to Bedding of any ¢ description, at the may 
be obtained, price from 25s., of m Bedding 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 


pk ICE’S GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE CANDLES” 
combine real Ws beauty of eppescenes with steady brilliancy sigs. Tt They are the best 
substitute for 1 Wax and Spermaceti Candles, and are being introduced in their place in 
ov a jection y transparent Paraffine 
Candles. Order of any Dealer, but insist on having 
“ PRICE'S GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE CANDLES.” 


(FALVAN ISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, NERVOUS 

EXHAUSTION, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, 

and Liver Deafness, Epilepsy Functional Disorders, &¢.— 
N LOA ning the efficacy, a. TES real’ VOLTA-ELECTRIC Self- 

applicable CHAIN BANDS BELTS: and Bocket: Batteries will be seni gratis for week; 
rices from 5s. to 228., accordin; ng to Ty Combined Bands for resto: exhausted V 

Energy, 30s. to 40s. Pamphlet post free._J. L.. PULVERMACHER, 200 Regent 
Street. W.. London: and 39 Rue St. Marc, Paris. 
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E. DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER 
» We —— 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


Guineas. 
Laver Watches from .......... 16 to 30 ver Lever Watches from ........ 5 to 15 
gold ‘alf Chronometers winding Suiver ver Half Chronometer 25 


with or without a from 35 ink 
Geneva atchesexamined Marine Chronometers from 35 
guaranteed 7 to 20 Gold Chains, quality 16 and 18 carats son 
from. 


An elegant assortment of Drawing-Room Clocks of the ‘newest Designs. 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT é CO., 61 Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); and 34 and 35 Royal 
Exchange, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 

NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 

when Plated py the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. .is beyond all comparison the 

very best article, next to sterling en aliver, thet that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
can 


iy, a8 by no possible test distinguished from real silver. 
‘A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality tor finish and durability,as follows :— 
Fiddle or King's or 
Oldsilver ,Bead Thread Sheil and 
Pattern, Pattern. Pattern. Thread. 
£ £8, d, £86. d, 
12 Table Forks . 110 200 240 210 0 
12 Table Spoons ....cceceeeeeeseeseeee 113 0 200 240 210 0 
ke 140 110 0 112 0 115 0 
140 110 0 112 0 115 0 
016 0 100 120 150 
010 0 012 0 012 0 013 6 
060 080 080 090 
Spoor 06 6 090 010 0 ono 
2Salt 034 040 040 046 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 018 020 020 023 
Pair of Sugar Tongs 026 036 036 040 
1 Pair of Fish C 140 110 0 110 0 110 0 
1 Butter Knife.. 026 046 05 6 060 
1 Soup Ladle .. 010 0 012 0 ou 0 017 0 
iBuger Sifter: 033 046 046 050 
Total . ee eo 919 9 129 6 139 6 417 3 
article to be had sing! prices. An Oak Rg oty’ contain the above,and a 


e 
relative number of Kniver, & £2 lds. Teo and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes 
Cruet and rames, &c.,at proportionate kinds of re-plating done by the 


patent process. 
Wie 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


DE eats aud bow: wt appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING ELECTRO-PLATL 

NICKEL SILVER A 

BRITANNIA ME TAL 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNERY GOODS, &e. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford pn W.; 
i, Nay 2 »3,and 4, Newman Street 5 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 


TABLE CUTLERY of MECHI and BAZIN’S Peculiar 


8. d. s. d. s. d. 8 a. d. 
Table Knives, perdoz..... 8 6 .. 12 0 .. 15 0 .. 21 0 « 300 . 33 0 .. 40 0 
Meat Carvers, per pair.... 3 0 €6 « FO v lo. 20 
Also Electro-plated Spoons and Forks of the Best pality. ~Catalogues post free. 
112 Regent Street, W. Established 1827 


DNNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 


from. 
A large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 

newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 

CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’ Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fi F ields, W Ww ol —Illustrated Price List | sent fi ree. 


“ITALIA SUPERIOR de la HACIENDA de SANTIAGO.” 


MESSRS. G. M. INNES & CO. beg to give Notice that they 
have received a Consignment of this DELICATE LIQUEUR BRANDY, so much 
esteemed by Residents in the South American States. 
Price 64s. per Dozen Case as Imported. 
6 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BEVERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 
BITTERS (Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 303. per Dozen. 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, 


PEPSINE.—Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MORSON’S 

WINE, GLOBULES. and LOZENGES — the popular remedy for 
Digestion. Manufactured by T. Monson & Son, 31,33, and 124 Southampton 

Square, London, W.C.—Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s. 6d. Globules in 2s. 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS are now generally established 


MOST FAVOURITE MEDICINE. 
Tn cases of Rheumatism, opens P Stomach complaints, Bile, Gravel, Cutaneous Affections, 
Headache, Indigestion, 8 &c., PAR PILLS give a relief, without the slightest Pain 


neon Vendor, in Boxes, Is, 14d., 2s. 9d.; and in 
Family Packets, 11s. Directions each Box. 


BARCLAY, SON, CO. (late Fretp & Co.).—CANDLES 
th SELF-FITTING ENDS. 
Prize Medal Candles 
Canadian Paraffine 
Petro-Stearine Candles . 
Stearine Candles ......... 
Petroline Trans ome with plain ends......-- is 
Oil, foreign, refined, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


WHITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at is. 6d. and 2s. 64. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — The latest in the 


Construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, and Palates is secured al Letters Patent 
to Messrs LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY & SON, the oldest Cotabiiohod ts n, Dentists, 
Stra: Station. 


30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 + O 
‘These Teeth are supplied from one to a complete set, without pain or inconvenience. Articu- 
lation and Mastication are thoroughly restored, and the Face resum hful 


es its y 
>? those who have resided i in the tf tropics, to public speakers, in. fact to: all who need the services 
of a Dentist, this patented system is confidently perfect ——— 
from spaie with and natural free. 
Sets 5to 30 Guineas. For the efficacy, vide" Lancet. 


(THOS. NUNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur 
21 lout s Conduit Street, W.C., beg to call re to their extensive STOCK of 0) 
PORT WINE, chiefly Sandeman’s 6 to 
Excellent, sound, Wine, 32s. an 
and 54s.; '7 to 1 
and 32s.; superior. , 48s.. and 52s.; fine old Cognac 
aD Lists of every y kind bra: Wine’ on application. Established 1801. 


E ~LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention to the following 


i 
zat 


dozen. 

SHERRIES S—Fine Wines, Paice 36s., 428, 
AMONTILLADO and MANZANILLA 488, 
VINO PASTO, a Full, Dry Wine 54s. 
PORTS— rusted 38s., 448., 568. 

‘Newly Bottled . 30s., 36s., 

cL ‘T'S—Pure Sound Wines 


CHAMP. AGNES 
CHAMPAGNES 
COG 


The Bottles are included in ‘the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good oyun Wines, and have imported and la fom a 

lo great advantage. ‘Their ars are now open ok ae Lists of Prices 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & Sole Proprietors of celebrated Receipts, | 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, ly distingui: 

by their Name, are compelled to caution against tthe ferior which are 

= up and labelied in close — of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 

consumers difficulty in ing the Genuine ‘articles are lly inf formed that 

they can be had direct from the snufacturere, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 


Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


HASVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 

known Label, signed * Exizaseta Lazensy.” This Label is by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858. and without it none can be genuin 

ZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as og of 

the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact their 

bels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all ble Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


WEET OPOPONAX.—PIESSE & LUBIN.—“ Sweet issue 


f a more sweet smelling sire.”—Bard of Avon. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each.— 
2 New Bond Street, London. 


JFREEDOM from COUGHS in Ten Minutes is secured by 

nsumpti yn, Coug! 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE coD LIVER OIL 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in te the Queen tn 
“TI consider Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Li ver, Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a ther: Fapeutic gecnt of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in peyote On 
Consumption." waite — Well thi ink it a great advantage thet there is one kind of Cod Liver 
3, = is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-brown Oil supplied by Dr. 


ell ats in capsuled Impzazat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —NOTICE. 


Nearly all the Books advertised in this day’ - ~ = ie of all w ’’ are in Circulation, 
or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT TIBRARY: Fres all = principal 
Season continue to be added as the demand increases ear ple cuppiice are D are apy tL of 
the best Forthcoming Book3 as they appear. First Class Subscription, 
Commencing at any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal te: 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


MU UDIE* S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
TICE.-A REVISED LIST of syarivs COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 
wabene from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced 
ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 
___ Mudie’ 's Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


qua 1E UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
tions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the hg All 

the bes = yt English, French, and German, iminediately on publica 
—_ Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free 

*»* A ClearanceCatalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, °HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
507 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 

Third Edition, 1s. 


THE EVIDENCE Published in 1855 as to the RELIGIOUS 


WORKING of the COMMON SCHOOLS in the STATE of MASSAC HUSETTS. 
With a Preface. the Hon. E. Twisteron, late Chief Commissioner of Poor La’ 


Ruwoway, 169 Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 
‘ust published, crown 8vo. cloth, 
LUCRETIA ; or, ‘the Heroine of the Nineteenth Century : 8 
, Sensational and Sentimental. By the Author of “The Owlet of 
: J. Masrers, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
Just published, royal 8vo. with 19 Plates, 10s. 6d. 


ON the VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the 
Utilization of Waste Heat from Open Fire-Places. By Faevenice Eowanns, Jun. 


Prices, is now 


Owlstone Edge,” &c. 
London 


publie bi Deildinge and Mr. 
tion o 


serious consideration.” ‘ 


ards nto the whole question ot 
rous into the hitherto been ‘opted and gives the 
experience and observation in a series of valuable suggestions. News. 


London: Rossar Harpwicesr, 192 Piccadilly. 
pp. crown, Is.; post free, 13 Stamps. 
(CARTER'S PR: PRACTICAL "GARDENER: a Handy Book on 


or tHe have teen writen by ome 
it ,and they bear throughout a practical 
authorities mont wo work ing ga is another shilling ‘book, chiefly composed 
—Field. our gardening reeders 


preset themes of Carters Practical 
238 
Janse & Co- Lf, London; 
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In 1 vol. 8vo. of 1,408 pages, comprising above 50,000 Names of Places, 
price 31s. Gd. cloth ; or 36s, 6d. half-russia. 
K EITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL GA- 
ZETTEER. New Edition, revised to July 1867. 


“ Beyond comparison the most complete and accurate existing gazetteer 
of its own compass.”—DarLy News. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now in course of publication, in 12mo. 


HE MASTERY SERIES for LEARNING 
LANGUAGES on a NEW PRINCIPLE. By Tuomas PreNDER- 
Gast, Author of “The Mastery of Languages, or the Art of Speaking 
Foreign Tongues Idiomatically.” In this method the study of grammar is 
wholly excluded, as being antagonistic to the natural process. 
The following MANUALS are now ready :— 
HANDBOOK to the MASTERY SERIES, being an 
Introductory Treatise, price 1s. 6d. 
THE MASTERY SERIES, GERMAN, 1s. 6d. 
THE MASTERY SERIES, FRENCH, 1s. 6d. 


To be followed shortly by— 


, THE MASTERY SERIES, HEBREW, price 1s. 6d. 


London : : Longmans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


~ Just published, in 8vo. price ¢ One Shilling, 
M OZLEY and TYNDALL on MIRACLES, an Essay. By 
Fow LL.B. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Frontispiece designed and engraved on Steel by 
. John Martin, price 12s, clott:, 
HE FALL of NINEVEH, a Poem. By Epwin Atuerstone. 
Second Edition, corrected and otherwise improved. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW FRENCH EXERCISES BY PROFESSOR STIEVENARD. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
ULES and EXERCISES on the FRENCH LANGUAGE 
for the USE of ENGLISH STUDENTS, PartI. By Lftonce Srizvenanp, 
Principal French Master in the City of London School, Second French Master in 
on Paul’s School, and Lecturer on the French Language and Literature in King’s 
llege. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’S “LAWS OF THOUGHT.” 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
N OUTLINE of the Necessary LAWS of THOUGHT; a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. WILLIAM Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, D.D. F.R.S. F.R.G.S. Ninth Thousand. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION “TO 1 FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. 
THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, price 18s. 
MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Lieut.-General Sir 
SAMFORD WHITTINGHAM, K.C.B. K.C.H. G.C.F. Derived chiefly 
from his own Letters and from those of Distinguished Contemporaries. Edited by 
Major-General FERDINAND WHITTINGHAM, C.B. 


“ This memoir........deserves an attentive perusal, fe it will well repay.” 


ited Service Magazine. 
“ It is extremely interesting.” —Morning Slar. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY ; containing 
Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. With a Classified and Chronological 
Index of the Principal Names. Edited by WiLu1AM L. R. Cares, 

“ This dictionary is, as a single volume for family use, the best book we know of 
its kind.” —Examiner. 

“Contains a far larger amount of biographical information than any other 
similar work, and them as much in completeness, accuracy, and trust- 
worthiness.”—Morning Post. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE ESSAYS AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF A. K. H. B. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
ESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of Various 
Cities and Men. By A. K. H. B. Author of “ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” 

“This book is full of those clever and ; which Dr. Guthrie has contributed so 
bright scintillations of thought which | largely —the wholesome and _ honest- 
strong minds cast off almost, perhaps | hearted holiday kind of work which is 
altogether, ae centri- | so wonderfully agreeable to read, and 
tugal dust of the grindstone when | from which innumerable lessons of truth 
the whir goes on — impetus in the | and goodness may be learnt without the 
intervals of real work. ‘Lessons of | penalty of an aching brain or the suffo- 
Middle Age’ is a book of that class to cating sense of being nen 


Also by A. K. H. price 3s, 6d. 
volume :— 


THE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON, First 
SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. SECOND SERIES, 3s, 6d. 


THE COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and 
COUNTRY, 3s. 6d. 

LEISURE HOURS in TOWN, 3s. 6d. 

THE AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 
price 3s. 6d. 

THE CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 3s, 6d. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a 

UNIVERSITY CITY, 3s. 6d. 

THE GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 
First SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, SECOND SERIES, 3s. 6d. 

COUNSEL and COMFORT SPOKEN from a CITY PULPIT, 
price 3s. 6d. 


*,* All the works of A. K. H. B. Author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” as above enumerated, are now published by Messrs, Lonemans and Co, 


London : Loyomans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 
ON the VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. By Cuartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., Author of 
“The Origin of Species,’ ‘‘ A Naturalist’s Voyage round the the World ord,” “on 
the Fertilization of Orchids,” &c. &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS, 


Now ready, with Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 12s, 
OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends 


Current in Southern India. Collected from Oral Tradition. By M. FRERE, 
and illustrated by C. F, FRERE. With an Introduction and Notes by sir 
BARTLE FRERE, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, Svo. 


IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY ANALYSED and 


ARRANGED. By CHarLes Buxton, M.A., M.P. 


This Edition is greatly enlarged, and contains numerous Annotations by 
some of the leading Statesmen, Divines, &c., $ the Day, including Lord 
Cranborne, Sir Stafford Northcote, the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Layard, 
Earl Fortescue, Mr. Lecky, &c. &c. 


“ Mr. Buxton has worked out a striking idea hn too Sow Many chapters are 
perfectiy wonderful in their lucidity." —spec 

* Mr. Charles Buxton has just published a boat, It is onl indeed, in 
point of size ¢ that it is little, for it is a mass of thought from end '—Pall M 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


This day is published, 8vo. 16s. 
THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 


and Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL Suna, Author of 
“Self Help,” “ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


“ Mr. Smiles is again hap, ppy in in the choice of his subject; for, on t occasion, he has 
entered upon an historical inquiry of which, perhaps, it would be. dumonte ie to decide whether its 
claims to novelty or interest be the higher, eocees everees The subject has never before been 
systematically treated.”"— Notes and Queries. 

* A volume of sensible Wo-"—-rg English prose. Mr. Smiles has gained the ear of the 
public so effectually, that it becomes of some consequence what material he chooses for the 
entertainment of an audience so larg e. His choice in this —- seems to usa happy one. 
All his works have been serviceable, but the moral here is higher, the strain more than 
in any of his former writings.”"—Nonconformist. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


THE MASSACRE of ST. BARTHOLOMEW,;; pre- 


ceded by a History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. Based 
on a Personal Examination of Documents in the Archives of France. By 
HENRY WHITE, M.A. 


“ Of the state of France from the commencement ge Se century to the terrible day of St. 
Bartholomew, Mr. White gives a masterly account. y memoirs 
and state documents he has selected the details ofa f..-] at once broad in its eneral effect 
and minute in its accessories—a picture full of life, colour, character, and force. The labour of 
collecting 80 man. y materials = such scattered places, some very obscure and not 
— is the of combining them ina manner ; of 

the capacity White has given abundant proof.” —Daily News. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
(THE ATLAS: a Weekly Journal of Politics, pene 4 and 


News. Established 1826. 

On and after the 3ist of January THE ATLAS will be patent under entire! yy 
Menenenens, and —aee & 1 Shape, Type, and Paper it will to the newest M 
price wi 

It will Hs en to snr the Public witha more complete Summary of the Week's News 
than is to be found in any of the existing high-class papers. 

THE ATLAS will support all Political oo which are Based op Guncties al Prin- 
ciples, and are conducive to the progress of Intelligence, Liberty, am Order. It tiont ens 
earnest attention to those great and various social wants which it will be the work of a future 
to supply. 

ial Edition of Lo Paper has for many years been issued for the use of India. The 
aes f a Weekly Mail, to commence on March 6, will render this Lo amgeeg’ 
but a Supplement ‘vill be given containing information wee ali all = interesting to 
Colonial public, and an Epitome of English opinion upon Co 

A carefully prepared City Article will appear in ee wane of of Tne ATLAS, and in the 
Supplement further details of the Produce Markets. 

Offices, 45 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, 
New Series, enlarged. 


Part XIV. 64. 


Coxrents: Intents and Purposes. Chapters 5y 6, 7—Our Father's House—A Remem 
brance of Hursley—The Witch Queen's Ward : tory in Six Chapters. 4, sek Story of 
Life in South Africa (continued)—The Martyr Priest The Old Church Bells—Sperando $ 
Vigilando—Spiritual Exercises. III.—Account of the late na aaa by a t at 
Virgin Gorda—Evening Bells—Reviews and Notices—Correspondence. 


THE ECCLESIOLOGIST. Part CXLVII. Series. 1s. 6d. 
Published under the enh Cengurg in of the Ecclesiological Society. Contents : Mon' 
ments of the Thirteenth Century in Rome (continued)— Handbook of English Pecle- 
siology—S. John, Stuttgart— aurice, Cologne—Restoration of S. Michele, Lueca— 
—Surveys of Church Goods, &c,—Carter’s King’s College Chapel—S. Peter, Fores, 

Herefordshire (with ehouairani)—Pugin versus Barry—Alterations of the House 
Commons—Reports, New Churches, &c. 


THE ECCLESIASTIC. Part CLXXXII. New Series. 1s. 
Contents: The Papal Temporalities, Past and Present—The Church ar as it by 
Social and Sacerdotal—The Kiss of Peace—The Protestant Party, as by 
Meetings in Willis’s Rooms—Garbett’s Bampton Lectures; the Dogmatic 

pro Clero—Reviews and Notices. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
HE ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By Cuartes RarkEs, 
Esq. C.S.I. formerly Commissioner of Lahore. 
“Mr. Raikes has produced an unambitiously Times. 


“ Mr. Raikes has given us a very pleasant and 

“No young man going to India should fail to read this instructive and inspiriting 
volume written specially for his use.”— Civil Service Gazette. 

“If Indian matters get rid of the unj larity which comes of ignorance, 
shal] in a great measure have to thank Mr. mien, 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. CCCCXXII. 


(For 28. 6d. 


1, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern John Halter's 
2. Sweet Anne Page. 6. Satire claims Something to be said for it. 
3. Molitre’s 7. Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript. 


Dublin: London: Hunsr & Biackerr. 
The FEBRUARY Number, price 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents: 
OLD YORKSHIRE POEMS. By Professor H. Morey. 

IRELAND IN 1868. By T. E. Leste. 

THE WHITE ROSE. By G.J.Wavre Metvitte. Chapters LIV.—LX. (Concluded.) 

ON Etat CHRISTIAN HYPOTHESIS, AND THE METHOD OF ITS VERI- 
FICATION. By Seesonm. 

FENIANISM AND THE IRISH CHURCH. By James Gopxr. 

RUSSIAN RAILWAYS. By Roserr Girren. 

CRITICAL NOTICES :—Swinb “Essay on Blake,” by, D. Con 
Maguire's in America,” the ne Bator Malleson's “French in India,” 
J.W. ax Miller's ps from a German Workshop,” by E. B. B. ‘Tylor; 
Countess walk “ Reminiscences,” Meredith. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


The Proprictors have to announce as begun, a New and Interesting Serial Novel, 
by WILLIAM CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


The Monthly Part for FEBRUARY (the first of the New Volume of 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL) contains: 


Home of the Locust. Our own Reporter. 

Making their Game : a Life Drama. Perambulations. 

Boy Sailors and Sailor Boys. Shushan the Palace. 

Maxims by a Man of the World, Among the Pacific Islanders. 
Sea Soundings. The Month : Science and Arts. 

Lubrication at the Hairdresser’s, Four Poetica! Pieces. 


And the first ~ Chapters of a New and Interesting Novel, 
y WILLIAM CYPLEs, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL may be ordered Weekly or Monthly from any 
Bookseller or Newsvendor in the United Kingdom or Colonies. It may also be had 
at the Railway Bookstalls.—The First Four Volumes of the New Series may now 
be had. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


FOR FAMILY READING IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


To appear on March 1.—Price Sixpence Monthly. 


Annual Subscription (post free, and including = extra Christmas Number), 7s. 
Half-yearly ditto, 3s. 6d. 


THE 


LONDON AND COUNTY REVIEW. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The di éuien of THE LONDON AND COUNTY RaviEw is twofold: It will preserve all 
those features of interest that lend such a charm tothe best periodicals at present published, 
and will unite to them a series of Chronicles, presenting, from month to month, a pleasant 

re Current Events, in the Worl Science, History, Letters, ‘olitics, 
not only an agreeable for the 
ane, Sut also a valuable ‘Annual Register for addition to ‘the Family Library 
The arrangements that have already been made for 1868 include the production of the 
following Articles : 
A Novel entitled “ The Philosopher.” 
Series of Popular Essays upon the most Notable Questions of the Day in Science 
History. 
ecen ‘apers. 
A Series of Papers entitled Boshs on much Talked About but rarely Read. 
Nebras, a Tale of the Primeval A 
Fugitive Dialogues on Men and ‘Things. 


The following Cote of the Month: 
of Home and Foreign Politics. 


The Chronicle of Science and Natural History 
The C of Literature and the Fine ‘Atte 
The of the Law Courts. 
The Chronicle of London 
The Chronicle of Investment and Finance. 
The of Trade and the Markets. 
to these, a number of Benes, Sketches, Tales, and Articles of an entertaining 


chara: oP. appear; {Xt as in every Department the utmost care will be exercised in 
that overs! the of Refinement or ged Taste, it is that the 
8 Family D COUNTY REVIEW will become a recognised and welcome Visitor in many 


PUBLISHED BY S.&T. GILBERT, 1 COPTHALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, 


THE ARGOSY. 


Edited by Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 


ANNE HEREFO: Si 
jp THE pReoae RD, a new Serial Story by the Author of “ East Lynne,” is now appearing 
THE LAST FOUR YEARS IN ABYSSINIA, written and sent over by one of the 
Captives, ie in the Feb: ai ARGOSY. It contains ce! 
the whole cause of the War, and a vi of the ch of heodore. 
The February Number of THE Amacey contains a ee Dean oF 
This Magazine is now spoken of b: hundreds of reviews in the very highest terms, as being 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


STUNG 


PROVED i 
Ea in the FIRE: a Story of the Burning of Hamburg. | 4 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


NOTES and | QUERIES of FEBRUARY 8 st ba), 


will Contain, among many other interesting 


Lady 's Songs. 
| of Pall Mall. 
‘ew Series of NOTES and tie Works In was commenced in January, affording a favourable 
fi In the Numbers 
for begin inning ‘um! already published, among other 


Weed of 


The Caricatures of 
niversal Cata! 


And, in addition, every Week, « Portion of 
THE UNIVERSAL ART-CATALOGUE, now publishing in 
NOTES and QUERIES, by the Department of Science and 
Price 4d.; stamped, 5d. 
London: W. G. Surrn, 43 aa Strand, Ws and by Order of all 


day.—Annual Subscription, 


MAGAZINE NE of Litesntuse, Science, and 


NUMBER: 
1. DALLAS GALBRAITH. An American Novel. Part II. 
2. LOOKING SEAWARD. 
3. LIFE AND ITS ENIGMAS. 
4. THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 
5. LOVE ON THE OHIO. 
6. EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. The Roman Question—Fenianism. 
7 RISTORI AS MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
8 ALASKA. Whatisit Worth? With a Map. 
9. THE OLD SLATE-ROOF HOUSE. II. 
10. THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 
ll. REMINISCENCES OF FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 
12. THE ORANGE TREE. 
13. ECHOES OF MELANCHOLY. 
14. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


A Series of Original Papers by Lovrs Branc is commenced in this Number. 
London: Tritaner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


BIRTHS, | MARRIAGES, and DEATHS in the “ PALL 


MALL ETTE.” "Announcements of Births, Marriages, and Dea’ inserted 
in the PALL GAZETTE ata of Hall's "ihe 
an Advertising Ne t, or Or, properly te 


Northumberland fret, Stran q 


A TOWER for SMOKE.—THE BUILDER of this Week 
contains View, Plan, and Section of the Cliff, Eastbou: with special arrangemen 
and Ventilation Pro Seo Reotte Lec Lectures at the Royal 
rainage of — ings of Cottaces— iscussion— Schools, other 
Papers; with all the News, Sanitary and ‘Artisticals ; or by post, 

1 York Street, Covent Garden; and all Newsmen. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. 402 d Map of the Subdi 
y ap vision of Farms in Ireland, 


ip EMIGRATION and the TENURE of LAND in 


IRELAND. By Lord 


Sormeran, & 42 Charing C: 
blin : Grafton Street. 


THE DOCTOR IN THE KITCHEN. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 890 pp. cloth, 9s. 


WHOLESOME FARE; 
Or, the Doctor and the Cook. 


A Manual of the Laws of Food, and the Practice of Cookery ; embodying the best 
Receipts in British and Continental Cookery, with Hints and Receipts 
for the Sedentary, the Sick, and the Convalescent. 


By EDMUND S§. and ELLEN J. DELAMERE. 


* A this Book has been ished 


“In Wholesome Fare’ we have the Geet soptabte and emudag costs ~book since 
Kitchener's... :The author of * Wholesome Fare’ is something “ry and 
He isa her, and will astonish his readers here and yy 5 thin 
generally known, yet as true and obvious as daylight..... sum Whole 
some Fare,’ it will provide pleasant reading in the drawing. 
the study, ‘and—most important of advice for kitchen.” 


“* Wholesome Fare’ is an excellent book, and persuaded that it will become a valued 
companion in many "Standard. 


“ Among the many works which profess to give advice and information as to the art of 
cooking, the present volume deserves, and if we are greatly mistaken will attain, a high 
position. Its great peculiarity is the thoroughly practical nature of the information afforded 
prot sand w! now how prove his most 
of duties, this book of * Wholesome Fare ' will be a valuable guide “as 


brmed ge poy and well-written ch in which food in its relation to health 


“ A useful, clear, and treatise on the scientific art ch 
enlivened by series The introd 
showing Che important xion Sista between the ature and qualiy 
the requirements and 


properties of our bodily constitution.” 


“* Wholesome Fare’ et its predecessors, a mere book of 
directions. It treats of the h relative value of different cq 
nd French dishes, and and many other points 


, the comparative excellence of and 
and pockets. 


the volume a addition to the many valuable guides to the kitchen 


“ An encyc! for the kitchen and a trustworthy Gor tho cick ber on 
rage, wales iy leaves the d to 
chapter on the rei "relation of food ith, the authors proceed to Congibe the ey 
tions necessary to the bringing of == me a wholesome and putes ition: they have have 
a few words to say on utensils ni the then ive their readers 
alderman le family umber hints on diet 

something worth on the philo- 


‘The end volume on tho culinary art wo have ever seen.......As 
the ordinary cook protentions oured pictures 
their meretricious and and often worthless receipte—as 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 
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NOTICH.—Now ready, the FEBRUARY NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
This day is published, No. VII. of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by EpMunD YaTss. 1s. 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From 


Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By PERCY 
FITZGERALD. 2 vols. 8vo. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBITION. By 
G. A, Saza, Author of “My Diary in America,” &c. 158. this day. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the 
Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantad: 3 vol 

JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Childhood and School- 
days of an “ Intelligent Artisan.” By the Author of “Some Habits and Customs of the 
Working Classes.”’ 2 vols. (Ready this day at all Libraries. 

HOG-HUNTING in the EAST; and other Sports. With 


numerous Illustrations. By Captain J. T. Rowast, Author of “ The Eastern Hunters.” 
1 vol. 8vo. 2ls, (Now ready. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. A New Volume 


of Literary and Artistic Contributions by numerous Authors and Artists of eminence. 
Edited by Anprew Hatuiway, 12s. 
(Ready this day at all Libraries and all Booksellers’. 


*4* Also may be had, uniform with the above, “‘ The Savage Club Papers for 1867.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Firzezrarp, Author 
of ** Never Forgotten,” “ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” &c. 3vols. (Ready this day. 


SINK or SWIM? a New Novel. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
THE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Henry 
Svuruzatanp Epwarps, Author of “ The Three Louisas,” &c. 2vols. (Ready this day. 
NOTICE._A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 
HIGH STAKES, the New Novel by Anniz THomas (Mrs. 
Penver Cuptip), ‘Author of “ Called to Account,” 4 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the Hon, 


Mrs. Wevtanp Carrwynp, Author of Three Hundred a Year.” 3 vo 


GIANT DESPAIR : a By Mortey Farrow, Author of 


(Ready this day. 
THE PREITY WIDOW : a Novel. By Cuartes H. Ross. 
2 vols. (Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL, the New Novel by the 
‘Author of “ Cometh Up as « Flower.” 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW WORKS. 


AA 


THE CONNELLS of CASTLE CONNELL. 


By Janet Gorpon. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, [This day, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, 


Cromwell, and Pitt. By SmiTH. Crown 8vo. 5s. (This day, 


CHILDREN of the STATE: the Training of 


Juvenile Paupers. By FLORENCE Hii. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s, [This ‘a day. 


ECCE HOMO. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 


“ To me it appears that each page of th the book breathes out as it proceeds what we may call 
an air, which grows musical by degrees, and which becoming more distinct even as it fot 
takes form, as in due time we and, in the articulate conclusion, * Surely this is the Son of God. 
surely this is the King of Heaven.’’’—Mr. Guavsronz in Good Words. 


NEURALGIA, and the DISEASES which 


RESEMBLE IT. By Francis E. ANSTIE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Senior Assistant 
Physician and Lecturer on Materia Medica at Westminster Hospital. 8vo. 
(Shortly, 


OBSTACLES to MISSIONARY SUCCESS 


AMONG the HEATHEN. The Maitland Prize Essay for 1867. By W.g, 
Smiry, M.A., crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, [This day, 


THE TABLES of STONE: Sermons. By 


H. M. Luckock, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Cambridge. Fecp. ~ 3s. 6d, 
This day. 


THE THREEFOLD CORD: Sermons before 


the University of Cambridge. By J. E. Prescotr, B.D. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[This day. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for HOUSE. 


HOLD READING. No. Il.—THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, 
Part Il. By the Author of “ _ Heir of Redclyffe.” Illustrated by 
E. Armitage, A.R.A, Monthly, 1 [Yow ready. 

NOTICE.—THE SUNDAY LIBRARY will also be in Quarterly 
Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, 4s. Vol. I. in Marc 


THE “BOOK of PRAISE” HYMNAL. 


Compiled and Arranged by Sir RounpEert Parmer. A.—Royal 32mo. limp 


cloth, 6d. B.—Small 18mo. larger type, limp cloth, 1s. _C,—Same Edition, 

on fine paper, 1Smo. cloth, 1s. 6d. Also an Edition, with Music, Selected, 

Harmonized, and Composed by Joun HULLAH, square 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY R. H. PATTERSON. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. lis. 


HE SCIENCE of FINANCE: a Practical Treatise. By 
R. H. Parrerson, Member of the Society of Political Economy of Paris; Author of 
“The Economy of Capital,” &c. 
Contents : 

1. Our Invisible Capital- The Credit- ; 18. The State and the Currency. 

2. Absorption of Specie. . Free Trade in Ban 
3. International ‘Trade —England and 21. Reform of the Bank of England. 

Fra 22. Banking Profits under the New System. 
4. The ‘Balance of Trade. . An — Monetary System. 
fi. What is Capital ? 1 
6. 
7 
8. 


Sunk C 
». The Economy of Force. 
. ‘The Potency ‘of Cupital. 
. Negotiability of Value—Commercial Cur- 
king Currency. Financial 


Cu 
10. Loanable Capital. 
lh. peaking 
12. ‘Ihe Rate o terest 
13. Our Monetary System, Aprenprx. 
14. The Panic of 1866. Annual Absorption of S 
i Impolicy of Bank Acts. Statistics of the Crisis o' risee. 
‘The Currency, and Present. Railway Reserve-Fun 
. Foreign Systems of Banking. The Gas and Water osly of London. 
Witiam Bi & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


. State — Government Taxation 
and Expenditure. The National Debt. 

The State and the Railways. 

+ Railway Finance— Defects sand Remedies. 

The Future of Railway 


SEH SE 


. ‘The State, the Poor, and the Country. 


Now ready, Is. 

REMARKS on the INTOXICATIN G LIQUORS, 

Riveway, 169 Piceadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 

This day, Second Edition, with a Postscript, 84 pp. Is. 
Sik JAMES KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH’S MEMORANDUM 
on POPULAR EDUCATION. 
Wittram Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
This day is published, |s. 

A LECTURE on the HISTORY, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 


STATE of ART EDUCATION in ENGLAND. By the Hon. Mr. Paimnose, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


and Cambridge : Macmitnan & Co. 


crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ust published, crown 
DAVID the KING of ISRAEL: a Portrait drawn from Bible 
Histor: ond the Book of La From the German of F. W. Kaummacuer, D.D., 
Auther of “The S: viour, 
“Dr. Kru mete 's remarks are } earnest piety and strong common mph 
and will serve to placein their proper light the puzzling sides of David's ———«. 
Edinburgh: T.& T. Crank. London: Hamuron & Co. 
Just published, 4 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


THE COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE and 
the SINAITIC PENINSULA. By Professor fous 5 Revee of Berlin. Translated 
adapted for the use of Biblical Students by Wintiam L. G. : - 
“ By far the most important of Messrs. Clark’s publications is this y com- 
plete edition of Ritter’s* Palestine.’ The in geograp ver be out of date 
and though he did not live to complete his great werk. by availing himeelf of oft the cue 
recent explorers, yet the present editor has to a considerable extent supplied the deficiency; and 
we may say that, omnes the voluminous po men of the well-known Edinburgh press, few 
exeeed this publication in importance and completeness.” Christian Remembrancer. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Crank. London : | Hamutron & Co. 


day, crown 4vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. nett; post free, 7s. 11d. 
WAYSIDE WARBLINGS, and other Poems. By F. Louis 
pe 

“If an_exceedi modest. followed by conten which harmon verses, 
pathos are in turn conspi coul d success, this book w ould secure for iteelt'a wide 
cireulation........ ‘We cordially recommend =. L'Isle’s poems, over which more than one 


agreeable hour may be svent.”"— Louth Advert: 
London: Tuomas Tuomas Boswonru, 215 Regent Street, W. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author 
“ This book is written in a very graceful manner, occasionally eloquent and pathetic. Many 


of “ St. Olave’s,” “ Alec’s Bride,” &c. 3 vols. 
of the pictures of country lite are very pretty, and some of the love scenes have a great deal of 
poetry inthem. The k has a vitality w hich distinguishes the productions of but few of our 
contemporary novelists. The author has awe > real | ane power, and has given us some 
perfectly new and original characters. 
“ Every page contains some pure and noble thought." Observer. 


DORA. By Jutta Kavanacu, Author of 


“ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 


NORTHERN ROSES: a Yorkshire Story. 


By Mrs. Ex1is, Author of “The Women of England,” &c. 3 vols. 


A HERO’S WORK. By Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 


“ Mrs. Hardy has written so well that her book will please a piers class of readers who 


like to be addressed by a woman of kindness, sense, and refinement.’’—7Zimes. 


LOVE’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. W. Grey. 


“ There is much to admire in * Save 's Sacrifice.” It. is greatly cnperien to the ordinary run 
of tales. The ee of Marie foree, and the — 
startling incidents of the drama are ‘set forth with excellent skill and aan A thenw' 


_ HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH uae 
Price 2s. 6d. 


AUTHORSHIP of the PRACTICAL ELECTRIC TELE- 


GRAPH, in Seven Letters, edited in assertion of his Brother's Rights. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Foraerort, Cooxe, M.A. 


“While philosophers were playing yrith the the, tale and exhibiting it as a ‘ possibility,’ 
Mr. Cooke grasped the ctestate ts soy, ond to one of the subtlest and most valuable 
agents the world has ever behel 

F. Varney, Dublin Express, November 21, 1866 (page 69). 

“ Mr. Cooke, who, far mess even than Wheatstone, deserves the title of father of the Electric 

Telegraph, will ver the niche in the role of the scientific and 
mechanical benefactors of the human race. 1 Taoinceriad Review, February 15, 1867 (page 92). 

: R. E. Peacn. London: Marsaart, & Co. 

THE NEW STAMP DUTIES. 


‘VACHER'S DIGEST of STAMP DUTIES. Sixth Edition, 
the ALTERATIONS in DUTIES, &c. made by Acts passed in 
: Vacuer & Sons, 29 Parliament Street. 


Second Edition, revised, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 
F{PILEPSY and ITS CURE. By G. BEAMAN, MI D., F.R.C.8. 


London: Rensnaw, 356 Strand. 


J = published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases Cases in 
of the Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecron. Reprinted from the Medical Circular.” 
lew Plates, 6e, 
DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By JAMES 
pe M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street, Aural Surgeon to Her 
te Queen Dowager, &e. 
= valuable information relating to the diagnosis and treatment of dent 
“ Well worthy of perusal by all persons in whom deafness is incipient or confirmed. 1 Tienes. 
Joun & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


ith Addenda, showing 
1966 and 1867. 8vo. cloth,7s. 
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EDUCATIONAL MAPS AND BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS, 


Engraved for the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the National 
Bowest Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor. 


Edited by the Rev. 8. CLARK, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

This New Series of large School Maps has been prepared at a great expense, and constructed 
upon the principle of combining the bold outline and lettering requisite for teaching, with the 
raphical accuracy, systematic arrangement and finish of superior Maps. The object is to 
qualify the young for the study of superior Maps, and to instruct them by works similar in 
excellence to the best of a character. Coarse and inaccurate Maps may 
for some a it those prepared for the young should at least preserve as close a 

relation as possible to "he of the highest authority. 

Size, 58 inches by 50. Coloured and mounted on roller, varnished, each 13s. 


EUROPE.—Scale 65 miles to an inch. 
ASIA.—Scale 140 miles to an inch. 
AFRICA.—Scale 118 miles to an inch. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Scale 86 miles to an inch. 
ENGLAND and WALES.—Scale 8 miles to an inch. 
HOLY LAND.—Scale 443 miles to an inch. 

Also, the following, size 42 inches by %. Dy ae and mounted on roller, varnished, 


SCOTLAND.—Scale 8 miles to an inch. 
IRELAND.—Seale 8 miles to an inch, 
HOLY LAND.—To illustrate the Old Testament. Scale 


8 miles to an inch. 


HOLY LAND.—To illustrate the New Testament. Scale 
7 miles to an inch. 


THE PLACES mentioned in the ACTS and the EPISTLES. 


Scale 57 miles to an inch. 


AUSTRALIA.—Scale 86 miles to an inch. 
NEW ZEALAND.—Scale 25 miles to an inch. 


Maps of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, India, North America, and South 
America are preparing, and will shortly be published. 


Detailed Prospectus free upon application. 


AN ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS, intended chiefly 
for Map Drawing and the Study of the Great Physical Features and Relief Contours of 
the Continents, with an Introduction to serve as a Guide for both purposes. By the Rev. 

. P. Faontnorpe, B.A., F.R.G.S., late Vice-Principal and Geog. Lecturer of the Training 
Battersea. 3s. 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES. 


The Publisher “ the Useful Knowledge Society's Series of Maps has prepared for 
se in Harrow School the Four following Atlases : 


MODERN. 
HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containin ing 


30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. New Edition, cloth 1 
price 12s. 6d. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Setiaing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. New Edition, cloth, 
price 73. 


CLASSICAL. 
HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Con- 


taining 23 Coloured Maps, with Index. Cloth lettered, 12s. 6d. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Containing 11 Coloured Maps, with Index. Cloth, 7s. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN GEo- 
GRAPHY: 25 Ancient and Modern Maps, with Indexes. Cloth lettered, 1 


UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY: 53 Andont and Modern Maps, with valuable consulting Indexes. Half 
morocco, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


*,* Any Map in the Series may be had separately, plain, 6d.; coloured, 9d. 


A detailed Catalogue of the entire Series of Atlases and Maps, designed by the Useful Know- 
Society, can be had gratis, or will be forwarded per post on receipt of One Stamp. 


STANFORD'S SERIES of OUTLINE MAPS, to accompany 
the Useful Knowledge Society's Atlases, includes the World ng Hemispheres and on 
Mercator’s Projection (two sheets each), On drawing paper, size 17 = oe 14, each 6d. 

*Europe India Netherlands 


Canada Switzerland Empire 
Africa ritish Germany G 
yNorth America *Englan taly Palestine 
South America *Scotland pain. West India Islands 
* Australia *Ire Russia 
ew Den: 


‘rance mark 
* Projections only have also been published of these Maps. 


OXFORD SERIES of OUTLINE MAPS. Size 16 inches 
each 


Asia 
Germany Ceylon 


rrance 
tis 1 Isles ~ United States 
England India South America 
Scotlan Russia in Europe Palestine ‘Australia 
reland pain Africa New Zealand 
A Switzerland North America 


GEOGRAPHY: Physical, Historical, and Military. By Ta. 
Lavattée, Professor of Geography and Mili Statistics at the S a hwy i School 
of Saint Cyr. Translated from the Seventh French Edition ye A. F. Lexpy, 
Director of the Practical Military College of Sunbury. Crown 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUNCIATION and 
ETYMOLOGY. | By F. Fosren, A.M., Author of “A General Treatise on Geo- 
graphy,, and other’ Faucational Works; late Editor of Chambers’s 

* Assistant Commissioner to the Royal Education Inquiry, &c. Thi 
} a i Rules for the Pronunciation of the leading Languages; a Vocabu! 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY pee GEOGRAPHY of GREAT 
BRITAIN : Six Lectures, delivered in the Royal School of Mines. Seok C. Ramsay, 
F.R.S., Local Director of the Geological Survey of Great prttain. Second Edition, ‘with 
a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours, cloth, 5s. 


2mo, 
T his litile as was intended fur the use of the Conpia own Classes at the Coll: lege, 
t-book in “Cha 


into the briefest and most 
p a form, so as to allow of their being carefully stowed away in the memory for the 
purpose of familiarizing the mind with Chemical Terms and processes of thought. 8 
scientific been sometimes sacrificed to the n 

parting an idea. © 


EAST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION PAPERS 


for 1867. vs for some 0} ne percent ing Years can also be ~~ Fep. folio, 2s. 6d. 
Also, the ru KTHER EXAMI ATION PAPERS for 1863, 2s. 


GUIDE to the ARMY COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS: 
being a Compendium of Practical Hints for Candidates, with reference to Schools. 
Allowance Outfits and other Expenses, together with Extracts from the Examination 
Official Rules and all other necessary ation. 
A. H, Horcmson, Royal Artillery (late Subaltern Officer, Royal Military yy 
Woolwich). Crown 8vo. 


SIMPLE SKETCHES from CHURCH HISTORY, for Young 


Persons. By Mrs. Toocoop. New Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d, 


THE PRINCIPLES of BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, in a Series of Easy and Progressive reises. By Max y, | 
Writing Master ~~ Teacher ‘of Book-keeping = the City of London School. 

Edition, 8vo. cloth, 4 

The Author's object i is, first, to mace befewe the Pupil the the simplest operations in ecsounte, 
and then to prepare him gradually for the more difficult and complex part of the art. 
The book contains elementary Pre in the Five principal Accounts; materials for 
making out Bills of Parcels and Invoices; carefully constructed Exercises on the — 
book, Journal, and Ledger ; the Civil-Service Examination Papers on Book-keeping ; 
set of General Questions; and a short expl of C 1 Terms. 


MILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC; A, j 
all the Questions, with Solutions. 


ROWNE, 


Also, by the same Author, 


CIVIL SERVICE TESTS in ARITHMETIC; being Specimens 
ng nose difficult Questions in the Civil Service Reports, with full Solu’ Demy 


ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES, CIPHERING AND 
TABLE BOOKS. 


EXERCISES in ABITHMETO: | Copions Variety of Bills 


of Parcels, int Arithmetic. By G. Reywoxns. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTER’S NEW CIPHERING-BOOK for inners; con- 


taining the First Four yd of $a. Simple and Com Part I. post 4to. 


price 6d.; Key, 3s. Part I 


SOUTER’S COMPLETE SET of ARITHMETICAL TABLES, 


on a large 8vo. 


SOUTERS MINOR TABLE CARDS, a Smaller Size than the 
NICHOLLS’ S WALKINGAME’S TUTOR. Improved Edition, 


without the Answers. 12mo. bound, 2s. 


TAPLIN’S ww te WALKINGAME’S 
A 


TUTOR'S AS! Use of Schools for W. 
Meth Calculation, with Que: ‘ every respective 


TAPLIN’S KEY to the above, with the Sums worked at 
full length. 12mo. bound, 5s. 


THE FIRST FOUR RULES of ARITHMETIC, on a Plan 
entirely Original, calculated to abridge the labour of the ‘Tutor very considerably, and 


to greatly facilitate the progress of the Pupil. By J. Waren. 1s. 6d. 
POPULAR FRENCH WORKS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
CHERPILLOUD’S (Prof.) BOOK of VERSIONS; it Guide 


to French Translation and Construction. New Edition, 12mo. bound, 32. 6d. 


CHERPILLOUD'S PARTIE FRANQAISE, or Key to the 


above. By C.J. Daxice. 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 


EASY LESSONS in FRENCH CONVERSATION ; adapted 
to the Topics generally interesting to Schoolboys. 12mo. cloth, Is. 


ETIENNE’S Pref) LITTLE BOY’S FIRST, FRENCH 
BOOK, on, the of ‘Arnold's (Henry) First Latin Book. Third Edition, 12mo. 


FABLES de FLORIAN; with Explanations and a Short 
Introduction to French Poetry. By L. Jacuson. 12mo. bound, 


GOMBERT'S FRENCH SPELLING ASSISTANT. 12mo. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, &c.—STANFORD’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Atlases, Maps, Globes, and School Stationery, containing, irrespective of Publisher, all the most modern and improved Class-books for 7} Reading, Spelling, 
Grammar, and Composition ; Geography, Astronomy, History, Arithmetic, Algebra, bang ay Fe the Greek, Latin, aoe German, and Italian Languages ; 


Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and every other branch of eetomaens also Maps, Atlases, Globes, and 


or Gentleman engaged in Tuition, on receipt of One Stam 


8vo, 62 pp. 6d.; or per post, to any Lady 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
LIST. 


LIFE of MAZZIMO D’AZEGLIO. Translated 


by the Count MAFFEI. Post 8vo. 2 vols. (Nearly ready. 


THE OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History 


of the Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Fieurer. Demy 8vo. with 
424 Illustrations. (Next week. 


HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By 


the Hon. RopertT Lyrron (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 
Portrait, 24s. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


J. A. Sr. JoHN. 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 


LAST WINTER in ALGERIA. By Mrs. H. 


Luoyp Evans. Crown 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


EDWIN the FAIR, and ISAAC COMNENUS. 


By Henry TayYLor, D.C.L. New Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


FAR AWAY: Sketches of Life and Scenery 


in Mauritius. By C. J. BoyLe. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece, 9s. 


STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. 


By W. W. IRELAND, M.D. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By 


Sh Pee, R.A., Assistant Director of Artillery Studies. Post 
vO. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 


ABYSSINIA. By Henry Durton. Second Edition, post 8vo, with 3 Maps, 
price 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WHITE ROSE. By Wayre Metvitte. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. (This day at all Libraries. 


ALICE GRAEME: a Novel. 2 vols. crown 
8yvo. 


[Next week, 


LORD FALCONBERG’S HEIR. By Cuartzes 


CLARKE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the 


Household and the Desert. By OumpA. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anna C. 


STEELE. Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
SABINA. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
“ For Love shall still be Lord of All.” 


PIEBALD: a Novel. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 


By R. F. Bovte. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTER. 


BURY. By Wa rer Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 
Second Series, commencing with the Reformation. Vols. I. and II, 
Demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the whole Work), 


FOURTH EDITION of HISTORICAL 


CHARACTERS: Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning— Peel, 
By the Right Hon, Sir Henry Lytron Butwenr, G.C.B. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 30s. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: a Per. 


sonal Narrative of Wanderings in Central America. By Frepericg 
Boy x, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt and the Holy 
Land. By the Right Hon. Lady Herperr of Lea. Royal 8yo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


Suburb. By Jonn Truss, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “Century of 
Anecdote,” “Club Life of London,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


GIANTS and DWARES. By Epwarp J. 
an od of “Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.” 1 vol. 8yo, 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E 
od Esq., Author of “ After the Storm,” &c. Post 8yo. 
price 10s. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Sceur). 


By Mrs. Avaustus CRAVEN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TIME WILL TELL. By S. W. Futtom, 
3 vi 


Author of “The Great Highway.” 


LORD ULSWATER. 


“Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. 


Moonie, Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


By the Author of 


Also, nearly ready, 


JOHN FALK. From the Danish. By the 


Translator of “The Guardian” and “ Noddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE “EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY.” 


In the press, 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps, 


A HISTORY OF 
COLONEL GORDON’S CHINESE 
CAMPAIGN 


AND OF THE 


SUPPRESSION OF THE TAI-PING REBELLION. 


By ANDREW WILSON, F.A.S.L. 
Author of “ England's Policy in China,” and formerly Editor of the “ China Mail.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS, by Popular Authors, just ready.—NEWBY, Publisher. 


ONLY TEMPER. 
By Mrs. C.J. NEWBY, Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &c. 
CROSS CURRENTS. By the Author of “Maggie Lynne,” &c. 
THE WILD GAZELLE. By the Author of “The Two Mid- 


shipmen,” &c. 


THE MARY IRA: being the Journal of a Yacht Tour to the 
South Sea Islands. 1 vol. Ill , 128. (This day. 


THE RIVAL DOCTORS. By F.Trortors, 2 vols. | 
LITTLE MISS FAIRFAX. Third Edition. (This day, 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


¢- 


ADVANCED DICTIONAXIES. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. Medium 8vo. 1,220 pp. 21s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 


MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CONCISE DICTIONARY of 


the BIBLE. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 1,050 pp. 2Is. 


SMALLER DICTIONARIES. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. Square 12mo. 670 pp. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABU- 


ARY. arranged according to Subjects and Etymol ye alates English Dictionary 
Phadrus, Cornelius Nepos, Caesar's Gallic War” 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of 


GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 


MYTHOLOGY. With 90 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of 


the BIBLE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GREEK CLASSICS. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S INITIA GRAECA, Part I, 


ating BOonk Course; containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S INITIA GRAECA, Part II. 


A Reading Book for Young Scholars; containing short Tal “anecdotes, Fables, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S INITIA GRECA, Part III. 


Greek Prose Composition ; cont: the Rules of Syntax, with E: 1 
ree Compost aining yn spend 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR, for the 


Som in Schools. By Professor Currivs. Edited by Wm. Smirn, LL.D. Post 


CURTIUS’ SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, for 


the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRAECA: a First Greek 


Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Critical Examination 


of the Meaning ag! Biymeleey of Passages in Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, 
by Fisntaxs. 8vo. 


BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of IRREGULAR 


REEK VERBS. With all the T tant—their Form ian, Meaning, and Usage. 
ith Notes, by ona Venamas. | Post 8vo. 


LATIN CLASSICS. 
THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR, for the 


in Schools. By Wm. Surra, LL.D., and Tueoramvs D. Hatt. Post 8vo. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI.’S_ FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


The Latin Accidence ; including a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English Trans- 
lation. 12mo. 28. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI.’S LATIN GRAMMAR, for the 


Use of Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN 


ee: designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification. 12mo. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr I. 


A Latin Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, Pant II. 


Latin Reading Book. An Introduction to Ancient Mythol Geoeraphs, Roman 
Antiquities and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr III. 


Latin 1. Pen te’ 
ond 2. Ecloge Ovidiane. 3. Prosody 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, Pant IV. 


Latin Prose Composition. Rul with 1 of Synon: 
and Exercises on the Syntax. ‘mo. — 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr V. 


‘ ales and Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation into Latin Prose, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the EARLY YEARS 


of the PRESENT CENTURY, from 1803 to 1837; with a Conclusion in 
1868. By the Hon. AMELIA MURRAY. 1 vol. post 8vo. (Jn a few days. 


AFTER LIFE: a Sequel to “The Journal of 


a Home Life.” By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NOVELS and TALES by G. J. WuytTe 
MELVILLE, each Work in crown 8vo. complete in One Volume : — 
Digby Grand, 5s. 


4 
GOD in HISTORY. By the late Baron 


DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Vots. I. and II. 8vo. 30s. 


THE BOOK of MOSES; ; or, the Pentateuch 


in its Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. Smrrx, 
Ph.D. Vor, I. 8vo, lds, 


6 
THE ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S OUTLINE 


of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


TRACTS for the DAY; Essays on Theological 


Subjects, by Various Writers, eg | by the Rev. Onpy SHIPLEY, M.A. 1 vol. 
separately in 


8vo. 9s. 6d.; or 


I. Priestly Absolution Scriptural, a I, Casuistry, 1s. 

Il. Purgatory, 9d. VIL. Unction of the Sick, 9d. 
Ill. The Seven ~—y' Is. 6d. VIII. The Rule of Worship, 94. 
IV. Miracles and Prayer, 6d 1X. Popular Rationalism, 9d. 

Vv. The Real Presence, 1s. 3d. 


THE PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS 


SCANDINAVIA. By SvEN Nizsson. Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir 
oo 8vo. with many Plates of Figures and Remains, 


HEAT a MODE of " MOTION. By Joun 


TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition. Sanamen@niall Post 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d, 


10 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By Jeune 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vors. I. to X. in 8vo. price £7 2s. 
I. to IV. Reign of Henry VIII. 54s. 
Vots, V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, 28s. 
Vois. VII. and VIII. Elizabeth, Vors. I. and II. 28s. 
Vots. IX. and X. Elizabeth, Vous. III. and IV. 32s. 


ll 
MAUN DER’S TREASURYof GEOGRAPHY, 


Physical, H , Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. ‘Boeam, 
F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 10s. 6d. 


12 
THE HORSE; with a Treatise on Draught. 


By WILLIAM New Edition, —y and by W. Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 


MEMORIES of SOME CONTEMPORARY 


POETS ; with Selections from their Writings. By Emmy Tayior. Royal 
18mo. 5s. 


14 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE; with some 


Account of various Cities and Men. By A. K.H.B. Post 8vo. 9s. 


15 
THE ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of 


A. K. H. B., uniformly printed in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each Volume, as 
follows : — 


THE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON, Fist SERIES, crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. SECOND SERIES, 3s. 6d. 


THE COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY, 3s. 6d. 

LEISURE HOURS in TOWN, 3s. 6d. 

THE AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 3s. 6d. 

THE CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 3s. 6d, 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVERSITY 
CITY, 3s. 6d, 

THE GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON. Fiasr SErrzs, 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. SECOND SERIEs, 3s. 6d. 

COUNSEL and COMFORT spoken from a CITY PULPIT, 3s. 6d. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and —, ; 
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MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2is. 


SOONER OR LATER. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “The Silver Cord,” “The Gordian Knot,” “The Naggletons,” &c. 


With 17 Illustrations by George Du Maurier. 


“ For Mr. Shirley Brooks, though claiming full in conversations and descriptions for 
the display of his rare epigrammatic skill and power of clear bright narration, indulges himself 
and his readers with a tremendous, harrowing plot, whose mystery is most dexterously main- 
tained throughout.”—Daily Telegraph. 

* It is not often that we meet with a novel of which we can truly say that the plot is highly 
ingenious, the style is sees Rt: and the tone is thoroughly good, but these merits 
are united in the case of the book now before us.”’"—London Review. 

“The great beauty of ‘ Sooner or Later’ is the perfection of character-painting which it dis- 

lays. Some of the personages who figure in its pages—such as that glorious creation, Magdalen 

rmer, the heroine, and the quaint, witty, astute, worldly barrister, Mr. Serjeant Penguin— 
are simply admirable.”—Jllustrated Times. 

“ And every reader who can appreciate the qperkling style, the fine healthy flow of animal 
spirits, the artistic effects, the smart sayings,the clear emphatic common sense, that mark 
every page, will reap a double enjoyment from its perusal. For all those graces are added to 
its mere attractiveness as a story, which is very great ; the mystery of the opening chapter is 
kept up to the last; and the interest is absorbing all along. sides which there are several 
distinct side currents, full of life, and fun, and cleverness, that run parallel to,and touch aud 
mingle with, the main stream.""—Scotsman. 


*,* SOONER OR LATER may be had at all the principal Booksellers’, and 
at all the Libraries throughout the Country. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Now ready, Second Edition, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE EPICURE’S YEAR-BOOK 


AND 
TABLE COMPANION FOR 1868. 


InTROopUCTION.—*‘ Ne Touchez pas a la Broche.” 


Good Appetite. The Seasons in the Kitchen. 

Good Sense. Marketing for Table. 

Good Taste. Laying the Table. 

Good Host. “The Point of the Knife.” 

Good Wine. The Wine. 

Good Company. Fish Dinners. 

Good Living. Dining in Paris. 

Good Food. London Dinners. 

Good Health. Doctors and Dinners. 
Fare. Cooks and Cookery. 

Good Table. Dainty Dishes. 

Good Digestion. Kitchen Economy. 


LONDON ; BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


SUPPLEMENTS 


TO THE 


“ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA.” 


On March 1 will be commenced the publication of the SUPPLEMENTS to the 
First Three Divisions of the ‘ English Cyclopedia,” in the 
following form and order : 


1. GEOGRAPHY . . . . 9 Parts, on March 1. 
2. NATURAL HISTORY . 7 Parts, on November 1. 
8. BIOGRAPHY .. . . 8 Parts, early in 1869. 


In Monthly Parts, price Eighteenpence. 


The Re-issue of the “ English Cyclopedia” in Monthly Volumes of each Division 
alternately, and in Monthly Parts and Weekly Numbers of each Division simul- 
taneously, is now in progress. All the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes are kept 
constantly in Stock, and may be obtained, by order, of any Bookseller or News- 
vendor, or direct from the Publishers. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


ONCE A WEEK.—NEW SERIES. 
Edited by E. 8. DALLAS. 
The JANUARY PART, price Ninepence, contains : 
A NEW POEM by ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


An ILLUSTRATION by J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


TABLE TALK. 


NUMEROUS other ARTICLES, and 


FOUL PLAY. 
By CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
Chapters 1—11. 


PRICE NINEPENCE. 


ONCE A WEEK is published every Wednesday Two , and in Month! 
and is sold by all Newsvendors, and at Bookstalls 


PRICE 


i 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK.--THIRD EDITION. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, Engraved by W. Holl, 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 


Author of “ New America,” &e. 


**Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chapter 
of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and eulogists 
in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon’s interesting work.”—Ezaminer, 


‘“* No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book, has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
life of the human race. To those readers who seek in current literature the plea- 
sures of intellectual excitement we commend it as a work that affords more enter. 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of romances. But its power to amuse 
is less noteworthy than its instructiveness on matters of highest moment. ‘ Spiritual 
Wives’ will be studied with no less profit than interest.”—Morning Post, 


“Mr. Dixon has produced an intensely interesting account of one of the most 
remarkable manifestations of the modern social system. He has obtained his in. 
formation from the best sources, sought and secured interviews with the chiefs of 
the movement, and the inner circle of their supporters at home and abroad, The 
facts have been most carefully collected, and are collated with great skill. But what 
strikes us most forcibly is the power and reticence with which the difficult and deli- 
cate topic is discussed in all its bearings. ‘he style of the work is charming. Some 
of the sketches of character are traced with the highest artistic skill. The scenes 
introduced into the narrative are full of life and glowing with colour. In short. 
there is nothing to desire as regards the manner in which Mr. Dixon has treated his 
subject. Regarded from a literary point of view, the work is eminently successful,” 

Globe, 

* Public curiosity is thoroughly awakened on the subject of spiritual wives, and 
these two handsome volumes, written in the most vivid, animated, and pictorial of 
styles, will tell us all that we need to know about them. It seems almost superfluous 
to say that the moral of the book, from first to last, is just what one might expect 
from a cultivated and high-principled English author. Mr. Dixon has treated a 
difficult and delicate subject with great refinement and judgment, and he has cer- 
tainly produced a book which is calculated to absorb the attention of every intelli- 
gent reader who opens it.”—Star. 


“ Thousands of readers have been attracted to ‘Spiritual Wives’ by the brilliant 
style in which the facts are put forward. The public mind will no longer beignorant 
of these movements which stir society like the first throes of an earthquake, Mr, 
Dixon accounts with perfect justice for the origin and motives of the singular 
movement. In these unhappy Ebelians and blasphemous Agapemonites we are 
bidden to discover the unquiet and disordered result of great and earnest changes in 
social view.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“* We recommend to thoughtful persons the perusal of these volumes as containing 
many pregnant reflections on the history of the movements which they chronicle. 
A lithe and sinewy style, and a picturesque knowledge of the most attractive literary 
forms, enable Mr. Dixon to make his subject at once interesting and instructive, 
The tone of the composition is refined and pure to a degree. There is not a coarse 
line or a coarse thought throughout the two volumes.”—/ondon Review, 


“‘ This is the most remarkable work of the season—a book which all thoughtful 
men will read with absorbed interest, and which will scarcely startle more readers 
than it charms. The literary merit of the book is high ; the style the author's best.” 

Leader. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 500 pp. with Maps and Di lis. 


RAMBLES ON RAILWAYS. 


By Sir CUSACK P. RONEY. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, 7s. 6d. 


ANALOGIES IN THE PROGRESS 
OF NATURE AND GRACE: 


Four Sermons Preached before the University of Cambridge. 
(BEING THE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1867.) 


To which are added Two Sermons preached before the British Association in 
1866 and 1867, 


By the Rey. C. PRITCHARD, M.A., F.R.S. 


President of the Royal Astronomical Society, Hulsean Lecturer in the University of 
Cambridge, and late Fellow of St. John’s College. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


By H. GOODWIN, D.D. 
Dean of Ely. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A NEW PLEA FOR 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF 
THE TEXT OF THE THREE 
HEAVENLY WITNESSES; 


Or, Porson’s Letters to Travis Eclectically Examined, and the 
External and Internal Evidences for 1 John v. 7 
Eclectically Re-surveyed. 

By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. er 
-Preacher Cathedral, and Rector of Stisted, Essex; A’ 
The Apostolic’. ‘Authority sf the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON. BELI, & CO. LONDON: BELL & — 
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WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS OF A 


INTRODUCTORY. 
SCHOOL MEMORIES. | 
COLLEGE MEMORIES. 


A 


OUR HOME CIVILISATION, | 
WHAT IS A SCHOOLMASTER? | 
YOUTH AND COLLEGE. 


INTRODUCING AND DEFINING 
CT. 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF BOYs. 
THE TROUBLES OF BOYS. 

THE FRIENDSHIPS OF BOYS. 
AND MORALITY 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: 


PROFESSOR: 


Being a Series of Desultory Essays on Education. 
By — WENTWORTH THOMPSON, 


if Greek, Queen's Coll lege, Galway ; 
Author of “ De Dreams of Schoolmaster,” “'Sales Attici,” &c. &e. 


Contents: 


BOYHOOD AND SCHOOL. 


TEACHER'S EXPERIENCES. 


ALL WORK AND NO PLAY. 
MANHOOD AND THE WORLD. 


Shortly, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. 


By A. R. HOPE, 
Author of a “ Book about Dominies.” 


Contents: 


THE MANNERS OF BOYS. 
PECULIAR BOYS. 

BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

BOYS IN BOOKS, 

BOYS AT HOME. 

OYS. RAGGED BOYS. 


THE SUBJE 


Just published, and may be had at all Libraries, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


CHILDHOOD AND THE NURSERY. 
GIRLHOOD, WOMANHOOD, AND 
HOME. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BOYS. 


Being the Reflections and Recollections of a Member of the 


“ A Book about Dominies” 


Profession. 


MORNING STAR. 


is an extremely clever and amusing series of ‘sketches by one 


who describes himself as of the profession.......... In a modest preface he expresses a belief | 
that such a book may be made as amusing as many novels in Mr. Mudie’s library. The Book | 
about Dominies" is more amusing and interesting than nine out of ten of such novels. 


Shortly, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


LAST LEAVES: 


Sketches and Criticisms. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Author of “ Life Drama,” “ Dreamthorpe,” xc. &¢. 
Edited, with a Memoir, 

By PATRICK P, ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ Mill and Carlyle,” &c. &c. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW WORK BY DR. HENRY STEBBING. 


In a few days, 2 vols. 


NEAR THE CLOISTERS: 
A Tale of an Old City. 


By Dr. HENRY STEBBING, F.R.S. 
Author of “ Lives of the Italian Poets,” &c. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: 


TALLEYRAND— MACKINTOSH —COBBETT—CANNING. 


“ During two-thirds of his life Sir Henry Bulwer has been m going ing through | the b best sort sort ot | 


By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. 


training for the class of composition which he has judi 
is especially distinguished by the qualities which ye should have anticipated’ from 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
FROM 1848 TO 1861. 


_ To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal ving an Account 
earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and b 
and Yachting Excursions. 


Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS. 
MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, & ©O. are about to publish a New and Uniform Edition of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING, 


In Six Monthly Volumes, price Five Shillings each. 
On the 29th inst., Vol. I. fep. 8vo. 5a. 
PAULINE—PA RACELSUS—STRAFFORD. 


THE REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of the 


SERMONS 


BY THE 


REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, 
M.A., of Brighton, 


New and Cheaper Edition, | vol. 8vo. 12s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-53. 


Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Crown 8vo. 28. 


PRACTICAL NOTES ON WINE: 


Being a Reprint, b f th rt on Wines and other Fi ited 
Exposition Universelle of 1867, with ‘Additions and Corrections. 
By EDWARD LONSDALE BECKWITH, 
Associate Juror and Reporter on Wines at the Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


Fep. 8vo. 58. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
LYRICS OF HORACE, 
IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


By E. H. BRODIE, M.A. 
One of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, and formerly Scholar of Trinity College, 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
TIME AND TIDE BY WEARE 
AND TYNE: 


Toes 005 Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on the 
Laws of Work. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 
Honorary Student of Christ Church, Oxon. 


Next week, crown 8vo. 


WHAT STOPS THE WAY? 
Or, Our Two Great Difficulties. 
WITH SOME NEW HINTS CONCERNING THE WAY. 
By WILLIAM ELLIS. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “Mr. Wynyard's Ward,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CQ. 65 CORNHILL. am 
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VIRTUE 


& CO.S PUBLICATIONS 


AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 
This day, No. V. (for FEBRUARY 1868), price Is. 


SAINT PAULS:. a Monthly Magazine. 
Anruony and Illustrated ry J. E. 


ALL FOR GREED. Chapter 14.—The 
Chester The Litanies for 


Dead. 
WHOM WE LEADER OF THE NEW 
MOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON SHOOTING. 
ON HUMAN 
THE IRISH Ss. 
HAVERING ATTE BOWER. 
Paty, CONFESSIONS IN LAW, 
CIVIL SERVICE. — My First Mission 
er 
OUR ARMY AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Awnrnony 
Trotcore. With an Illustration. Chapter 16.—Phineas 
Finn. returns to Killalce. Seoter 17.—Phineas Finn 
returns to London. Chapter 18.—Mr. Turnbull. Chap- 
ter 19.—Lord Chiltern rides his horse Bonebreaker. 


N.B.—Vol. I., handsomely bound in cloth, will be published 
March 2. 


In the press, 2 vols. with Illustrations by Thomas, 
ALL FOR GREED: a Novel. By the 


Braze Bury. 


In the press, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
TRUE OF HEART, 


8vo. with 30 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; or, Scenes from 
the Life of a Private Pupil. Cheap 
boards, 28. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


8vo. with Illustrations by Phiz, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad | 


of Life. By the Author of “Frank Fairlegh.” Cheap 
Edition, crown 8vo. boards, 3s.; cloth, 4s. 


svo. with Illustrations by Phiz, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
IIARRY COVERDALE’S COURT-— 


SHIP, and What Came of It. By the yt Hy 
Fairlegh Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d.; 


Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d.; with Vecetiagioes ent 
by Phiz, cloth, 3s 


THE FORTUNES of the COLVILLE 
FAMILY; with SEVEN TALES by Seven Authors. 
Edited by the Author of “ Frank Fairlegh. 


In the press, } vol. fep. 8vo. 


IIARRY SKIPWITH. By W. H. G. 
Author of “ Three 


Now ready, fep. Illustrations, 
FOXHOLME HALL: a Legend of 


Grimes) and other Amusing Tales for Boys. By 
W. H. G. Krxoston. 


pleasant budget of stories for school boys." —Alicacun. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PIRATE’S TREASURE: a Legend 


and other Tales for Boys. By W 
“ Boys will think them capital reading." — Atheneum. 


Now ready, with we Gilbert and Harvey, 


WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of 
Travellers. By Mania Hack. 


Now ready, with Illustrations by Harvey, 3s. 6d. 


THE CANADIAN CRUSOES: a Tale 


sf ime Rice Lake Plains. By Mrs.Taant. Edited by 
iss 


Now ready, with Illustrations by Anelay, 3s. 6d. 


TALES of MANY LANDS. By M._ 


Frasen Trier. 


Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


‘STUDIOUS | WOMEN. Translated from 


he French of Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. 
y R.M, 


“An excellent conversational oh eneay, on the education of 
omen of Chronicle. 


the 
his of the evs to be remedied and hie state- 
ment of Id set before them, Mgr. 
bw little to be desired.  Saturda lay Review. 


This day, 12mo. illustrated with a Map, limp cloth, 2s. 
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NATA) at James Many, 
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crown 8vo. | 


| rtificial Co 
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idshipmen,” “True Blue,” 


| This day, 
|THE ART-JOURNAL. No. LXXIV.,, 


New Series (F ARY wes 1868 


), 28. Gd. | 
With this the ELEVENTH PART 


f ATALOGUE of the PARIS 
EXHIBITION, numerous Engravings of 
Vvod-Sculpture, Chandeliers, Cations Ivory 
Carving, Jewellery, Window Curtains, Glass, &c. 

ane Exonavinos: I. De Foe Pillory,” «after E. 
Crowe; II. W ayfarers,” after T. Creswick, K.A., 
and F. Goodall, R.A 


| HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


12mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND; more capeci- 
ally with Refe: to the Origin and 
lish tution. W. Dovonas 


Lirenary _ The Textile Fabrics of the 


| Universal Exhibition, by Mrs. Bury Palliser—The Royal 
| Armoury of England, by Charles Boutell, M.A., Tllus- 
H trated—Golden Thoughts, Illustrated—French Pictures in 
| he Forts Exhipitios —Doré’s | Pictures at the Egyptian 
all— 
jee Seven Churches of Asia—The Art ~~ the Armourer, 
Iilustrated—Art-Gossip and Notabilia, & 


Fep. 4to. elegantly bound, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 
THE BOOK of the THAMES, from its 


Rise to its Fall. By Mr. i Mrs. 8. C. "Mass. With 
14 Full-page Photographic I lustratious, and 140 beautiful 
‘Wood Engravings. 


Now ready, Svo. Illustrated throughout, cloth, 14s. 
A TREATISE on FRICTIONAL | 


ELECTRICITY. In Theory and Practice. By Sir 
Syxow Haras, F.R.S. Edited, with a Memoir 
of the Author, by Caantes Tomuinson, F.R.S. 
“ The work of aman who, for nearly half a century, de- 
voted all the pemee of a vigorous mind to the investigation of 
his subject." —A thenceum. 


In the press, 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations, 


A TREATISE on the METALLURGY 


of er = Bavenman, F.G.S., Associate of the 


1 vol. 8vo. with 200 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPIT. By 


Ropear Sanine, F.S.A., M.B.A., &e. 


1 vol. post Svo. Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on COAL and COAL- 
| MINING. _By Waratnoton W. Smyrn, M.A., 
| President of Geological Society, St 
the Mines of the Crown and of the Duchy of Cornwall. 


In the press, | vol. post 8vo. 
COLOURS TH EORETIC ALLY and 


PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED: being the Rudiments 
“ Colouri Together with the Nature of the Chief 
jolours or Paints, By Roperr Marirr, A.M., 


In a few days, Fifth Edition, 12mo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ClLé ICKS and WATCHES anc BELLS. 


By E. B. Denison, LL.D., QC., F.R.S., President of the 
British Horological Institute, ‘and Author of * * Astronomy 
without Mathematics. Fitth Edition, with Appen- 
dix, additional illustrations and General Index. 

N.B,—The Appendix (to the Fourth and Fifth Editions) 
separately, ls. 


| In the press, New Edition, with important Additions, 


IRON SHIP-BUILDING: with Practical 


Illustrations. By Jouw Gnantuam, C.E. 


Nearly ready, New Edition, 12mo. limp cloth, 
MARINE ENGINES and STEAM 


VESSELS. Together with Practical Remarks on the 
Screw and Propeliing Power. 
New Edition 

Necesr, C.E.. 


In the press, 12mo, 


By Kopert Murray,C.E. 


‘RUDIMENTS of FIELD FORTIFI-— 


CATION, for the Use eat Coltenes, Army. 


Duke of Cambridge. of the 
gard (Sutherland) By, 
In the press, 1 vol. 12mo. 


PHILOSOPHICAL and other INSTRU- | 


MENTS used in the Investigations of Science, the Mecha- 


Principle, Construction, and Uses concisely Expl lained. 
By Anonew Steinmetz. 


In the press, New Corrections 
“THE GREAT “SCHOOLS of ENG- 


LAND: an Account of the Foundation, Endowments, 

and Discipline of the > in 
ngland. By Howanp h an Ap} 

’ dix, containing an Account of the Endowea Schools in 

England and Wales. 


the press, ! vol. 12mo. 


THE SATIRES of JUVENAL. 


a Survey of Roman Satire and 
Satirists, and Notes, Critical Explanatory. | 
By Tuomas Hay 8. Escort, B.A. of 
Lecturer in Logic at King’s 


Now ready, |2mo, limp cloth, Is. 
‘THE MANAGEMENT of HEALTH: 


a Manual of Home and Personal Hiyaiene being Prac- 
tical Hints on Air, Light and Ventilation, se, Diet 


utics, By James B. 


and Clothing, Rest, Sleep and Mental Disc Bathing, 


» with important Additions, by Epowarp . 


nical Arts, and for the purposes of General Utility, their © 


12mo. cloth, red edges, 3s, 6d. 


HISTORY of GREECE, in connection 


| 12mo. cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Period togthe Christian Era, and the Deine of the 


12mo. cloth, red edges, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing 
more than 100,000 Words. By Hype D.C.L. 


12mo. cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 
| FRENCH DICTIONARY. In Two 
Including Technical Terms. By Atrazp Exwss. 


| 12mo. cloth, red edges, 4s. 


GERMAN, ENGLISH, and FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. By N. E. 8. A. Hamixron. 


12mo. cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. 


| ITALIAN - ENGLISH-FRENCH 
| ‘PIONARY, for Students and Men of Business 


| Avrrep 


12mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 


SPANISH DICTIONARY. In Two 
Parts. Including Technical Terms. By Arras Exwas. 


12mo. cloth, red edges, 4s. 6d. 
| LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 


| LATIN DICTIONARY. With A: of French 
| Italian Words derived from the le By Rev. 4 
Goopwix, M.A. 


12mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 


GREEK-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON. By Heway R. Hamuron, 


2 vols. 12mo. cloth, red edges, 12s, 


"HEBREW. ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
HEBREW LEXICON. By Professor M. H. Bansstav. 


l2mo. cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 
_ CHRONOLOGY of CIVIL and ECCLE- 


Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY, with with 


Biographical Sketches and Notes explanatory 
By Josren P Payne. 


Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE, con- 
sisting of Specimens of the La: in je Earliest, Buc- 
Latest ith Notes, 


| ceeding, and Stages ; w lanatory 

English Language, and a Concise ‘Anglo-Saxon Saxon Grammar. 
By Joseru Payne. 


Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


| OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, Analysis 


of. By J. Tarsovs Wuester, F.G.S, 
Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, Analysis 


of. By J. 


_ DICTIONARY of TECHNICAL TERMS 
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